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A Fortnight in Bath 


BY 


HE American who goes to England 
the which we 
have heard so much of must often 
be vexed at finding the Romans have 
been pretty well everywhere before him. 
He might not the 
Danes, the Normans so 
premature and _ all 
but it is 
always 


as part of invasion 


the 
much, or the 
but prehistoric 
hard to have 
cropping up and 
3y dint of having 
long time ago they 
have anticipated novelty 
there is in his own coming, and by hav- 
ing remained four hundred years, they 
leave him little hope of doing anything 
very surprising in a stay of four months. 

The very beginnings of Bath were 
Roman; for I suppose Prince Bladud is 
not to be taken as serious history, though 
he is poetically important as a putative 
prototype of King Lear, and he is in- 
teresting as one of the few persons who 
have ever profited by the example of 
the pigs. Men are constantly warned 
against that, in every way; but Prince 
Bladud, whe went forth from the King’s 
home a leper, and who observed the swine 
under his charge wallowing in the Bath 
waters and coming out cured of his infec- 
tion, immediately tried them himself, and 
recovered and lived to be the father of 
an unnatural family of daughters. By 
inspiring Shakespeare with the theme of 
his great tragedy, he was the first to 
impart the literary interest to Bath 
which afterwards increased there until it 


mind Saxons, 


Phoenicians ; 
the Romans 
displacing the others. 
there 


been such a 


seem to any 
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fairly rivalled the social and pathological 
interest. But the Romans have undoubt- 
edly a claim to the honor of building a 
city on the site of the 


under their rule it became the favorite 


present town, 
resort of the gayety which always goes 
hand in hand with infirmity at medicinal 
springs, and if dig anywhere in 
Bath, now, you come upon their ruins. 
A little behind the actual 
Pump Room, these are so abundant that 
if you go to Herculaneum or 
Pompeii, you can still have a fair notion 
of Roman luxury the tanks 
for bathing, the stone platforms, steps 


you 


and below 


cannot 


from vast 
and seats, the vaulted roofs and columns, 
the furnaces for heating the waters, and 
the system of pipes for conveying it from 
point to point. The plumbing, in its 
lavish use of material, attests the ad- 
vance of the Romans in the most actual 
and expensive of the arts; and the Amer- 
ican invader must recognize with what- 
ever of gall and bitterness that his native 
plumbers would have little to teach those 
of the conquerors who possessed Britain 
two thousand years before him. 

If he had been coming with us from 
Exeter the morning we arrived, he might 
indeed have triumphed over the Romans 
in the fitness of the modern fact that 
the largest buildings near the station 
should be, as their signs proclaimed, 
corset -manufactories. We read after- 
wards that corset-making ‘was, with 
the quarrying of the Bath building- 
stone, the chief business interest of the 
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812 HARPER’S 
place, as such a polite industry should 
be in a city which was for so long the 
capital of fashion. Our pleasure in it 
was only less than our joy in finding that 
our hotel was in Pulteney Street where 
the Allens of Northanger Abbey had 
their apartment, and where Catherine 
Morland often come and gone 
with the Tilneys and the Thorpes, and 
round the farthest corner of which the 
dear, the great, the only Jane Austen 
herself had lived for two years in one of 
the large, demure, self-respectful man- 
sions of the neighborhood. 

Our hotel scarcely distinguished, and 
it did not at all detach, itself from the 
rank of these handsome dwellings; and 
everything in our happy circumstance 
began at once to breathe that air of 
gentle association which kept Bath for 
a fortnight the Bath of our 


had 80 


dreams. 


There was a belief with one of us that 
he had come to drink the waters, but an 
early consultation with one of the lenient 
physicians of the place, who make the 
doctors of German springs seem such tyr- 
annous martinets, soon undeceived him. 
Since he had brought no rheumatism to 
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Bath his physician owned there was 
chance of his taking some away; but 
the mean time he might, in the inter 
of his mild type of dyspepsia, go one« 
day to the Pump Room, for a glass 
the lukewarm water; and be a litt 
eareful of his diet. gut he fow 
that the Bath medical men said t! 
same thing to the patients whom | 
saw around him at the hotel, doubk 
up with rheumatism, and eating ai 
drinking whatever their stiffened joint 
could carry to their mouths. All tl 
greater, however, was the miraculous vi: 
tue of the waters, for the sufferers seeme: 
to make rapid recovery in spite of then 
selves and their doctors; and the Ame: 
ican who had come with his mild dyspey 
sia found himself quite out of the ru 
ning, or limping, with his fellow invalids. 
He would have sorry to pu 
himself at odds with any of the pleasant 
people at that hotel, who seemed to r 
gard their being thrown* together as a 
circumstance that justified their speak 
ing to one another much more than thi 
wont is in American hotels. They wer 
more conversable even than those at th 


beer 
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mouth hotel; the very women talked 
other without and the 
nericans, if they had been nationally 


women fear; 
ner than they were, might have fan- 
ed a specially hospitable consideration. 
the talk apt to 
ith the 
eather to 


and end 
weather there was plenty of 
talk about. al- 
ost as much weather and as various as 
of cabbage at which 
work. 
vegetable 
form 
if cabbage, sim- 
ple and its 
lifferent phases ‘of cauliflower, brussels 
kale. It dif- 
ficult to escape it, for there was common- 
but But 
there came a dish of long white 
delicately tipped with red, and 
looking like celery that had grown near 


was begin 


There was 
dinner, 

their 
of 


some 


ne for ms 
first 
Whatever 


ere began to get in 
there 


was 


else was 


bre, there 


always 


either cabbage in its 


primitive shape, or in 


sprouts, broccoli, or was 


ly nothing else 
night 


stems, 


potatoes. one 


rhubarb. We recognized it as something 


we had admired, longingly, ignorantly, at 
the greengrocers’, and we eagerly helped 
What was it? we had asked, 
and before the waiter could answer that 


ourselves. 


it was sea-kale we had fallen a prey to 
that of the whole 
family was the most intensely, the most 


something cabbage 
passionate ly cabbage. 

The front of our hotel was on Pulteney 
Street, where it leaves that dear Laura 
Place which 
with the 


sociation ; 


blossomed to our fancy 
fairest flowers of literary as- 
but at the back of it there was 
a real garden, and red-tiled house-roofs, 
bristling with chimney-pots, and church 
spires rose in a hemicycle of the beauti- 
ful downs, in whose deep hollows Bath 
lies relaxing in her faint air; along the 
top the downs were softly wooded, or 
else they carried deep into the horizon 
the curve of fields and pastures, broken 
here and there by the bulk of some stately 
mansion. All round the city these downs 
(a contradiction in terms, to which one 
resigns oneself with difficulty in the 
country where they abound) rise, like the 
walls of an immense scalloped cup, and 
the streets climb their slope, and can no 


otherwise escape in the guise of country 
roads, except along the bank of the lovely 
Avon. 


3y day, unless when a fog came 
down from the low heaven and took them 
up into it, the form of the downs was 
a perpetual pleasure to the eye from our 
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813 
back window, and at night with the 
electric lamps starring their vague, they 
were again part of the firmament. 

When later we 
downs, either 


climb the 
tram-top, 
we found them in command of prospects 


began to 
on foot or on 
which could alone have compensated us 
for the change in our point of view. The 
city then showed large out of all pro- 
portion to its modest claim of a popula- 
tion of thirty or forty thousand. But 
in the days of its prosperity it was so 
generously built that in its present arrest 
it may really be no more populous than 
it professes, and in that case each of its 
denizens must have one of its stately 
mansions to himself. I never like to be 
extravagant, and I will simply say that 
the houses of Bath are the handsomest 
in the world, and that if one must ever 
have a whole house to one’s self one could 
not do better than have it in Bath. 
There one could have it in a quiet square 
or place, or in the shallow curve of some 
high-set crescent, or perhaps, if one were 
very, very good, in that noblest round of 
edifices in the 
I do not say universe—the King’s Circus. 
This is the triumph of the architect 
Wood, famous in the architectural an- 
nals of Bath, who built it with such af- 
fectionate 


domestic solar system— 


order for 
its adornment, that his ghost might well 
(and would, if I it) back 
every night, and glowing in a 
phosphorescent satisfaction, till the 
rooks in the tree-tops awoke 
and warned him to fade back to his re- 
ward in that most eligible quarter of the 
sky which overhangs his masterpiece. I 


mastery of every 


were come 
stand 


dreaming 


speak of him as if he were one, and so 
he is, as a double star is one; but it was 
Wood the elder who, in the ardor of his 
youth at twenty-three imagined the 
Cireus which his realized. To- 
gether, or in their succession, they 
wrought the beautification of Bath from 
an anterior meanness and insufficiency 
to the effect for which the public spirit 
of their fellow citizens supplied the un- 
stinted means, and they left the whole 
city a monument to their genius, without 
a rival in unity of design and complete- 
ness of execution. 

In the fine days when Bath was the 
resort of the greatness to which such 
greatness as the Woods’ has always min- 


son 
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istered, every person of fashion thought 
he must have some sort of lodgment of 
his own, and, if he were a greater per- 
son than the common run of great per- 
sons, he must have a house. He might 
have it in some such avenue as Milsom 
Street or Great Pulteney Street, or in 
St. James’s Square, or Queen’s Square, 
or in Lansdowne Crescent, or the Royal 
Crescent; but 1 fancy that the ambition 
of the very greatest could not have soared 
beyond a house in the Cireus. As I find 
unyself much abler to mingle with rank 
and fashion in the past than in the 
present, | was always going back to the 
Cireus after I found the way, and ma- 
king believe toring at the portals set be- 
tween pillars of the Ionic or Corinthian 
orders, and call upon the disembodied 
dwellers within, to talk the ghostly 
seandal which was so abundant at Bath 
in the best days. 

As a mere tourist I went and 
conned the tablets let into the walls 
of the houses to record the memorable 
people who once lived in them. In 
my quality of patriot I lingered long- 
est before that where the great Earl 
of Chatham had lived: he who, if he 
had been an American as he was an 
Englishman, while a foreign foe was 
landed on his soil would never have laid 
down his arms, never, never, never! The 
eloquent words filled my own throat to 
choking, and the long struggle fought it- 
self through there on the kerbstone with 
an obstinate valor on the American side 
that could result only in the independ- 
ence of the revolted colonies. Then, in 
a high mood of impartial compassion, I 
went and paid the tribute of a sigh at 
that other house of the Circus, so piteous- 
ly memorable for us Americans, where 
Major André had once sojourned. Was 
it in Bath, and perhaps while he dwelt 
in the Cireus, that he loved Honora 
Sneyd? Almost anything tender, or 
brave, or fine, could have been there; 
and I was not surprised to find that Lord 
Clive of India, and Gainsborough of the 
whole world, were in their times neigh- 
bors of Lord Chatham and Major André. 
What other famous names were inscribed 
on those simple tablets (so modestly that 
it was hard to read them), I do not now 
recall, but when one is reminded, even by 
his cursory Baedeker, that not only the 





first but the second Pitt was a sojourn 
in Bath, with such other sojourners 
Burke, Nelson, Wolfe, Lawrence, Smo! 
lett, Fielding, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Fan 
ny Burney, Jane Austen, Southey, Lan 
dor, Wordsworth, Cowper, Scott, an 
Moore, and a whole nameless herd of 
titles and royalties, one perceives that 
many more celebrities than I have men 
tioned must have lived in the Circus. 
But you cannot anywhere get away 
from the beautiful in Bath. For th 
temperate lover of it, the soft brownish 
tone of the architecture is in itself al 
most of a delicate sufficiency ; but if on 
is greedier there is an inexhaustible pic 
turesqueness in the winding and sloping 
streets, and the rounding and waving 
downs which they everywhere climb as 
roads when they cease to be streets. | 
do not know that Bath gives the effect 
of a very obvious antiquity; a place need 
not, if it begins in the age of fable, and 
descends from the earliest historic period 
with the tradition of such social splendor 
as hers. She has a superb medieval 
abbey for her principal chureh, which 
is a cathedral to all esthetical intents 
and purposes; since it is not less beauti- 
ful and hardly less impressive than many 
cathedrals. It is mostly of that per- 
pendicular Gothic, which I suppose more 
mystically lifts the soul than any other 
form of architecture, and it is in a gracious 
harmony with itself through its lovely pro- 
portions; from the stems of its clustered 
columns, the tracery of their fans spreads 
and delicately feels its way over the v» .It- 
ed roof as if it were a living growth of 
something rooted in the earth beneath. 
The Abbey began with a nunnery 
founded by King Osric in 676 and rose 
through a monastery founded later by 
King Offa to be an abbey in 1040, at- 
tached to the bishopric of Wells, but it 
waited its final grandeur and glory from 
Bishop Oliver King, who while visiting 
Bath in 1499 saw in a dream angels 
ascending and descending by a ladder 
set between the throne of God and an 
olive-tree wearing a* crown, and heard 
a voice saying, “Let an Olive establish 
the crown, and a King restore the 
church.” Moved by this vision, which 
was as modest as most dreams of charges 
delivered from on high, the bishop set 
vigorously about the work, but. before it 














THe RED-TILED HOUSE-ROOFS 


was perfected, the piety of Henry VIII. 
was alarmed the Pope’s failure to 
bless and the 
with all others was suppressed, and the 
church of everything that 
could and sold. The fail- 
ure troopers to stable 
is one of those con- 
of their negligence 
with which I destined to 
fronted the sacred edifices so much 
more conscientiously despoiled by Henry 
VIII. But among the interesting mon- 
uments of the interior is the tablet to 
that Lady Waller, wife of the Parlia- 
mentary General, Sir William Waller. 
which almost repairs the oversight of 
the puritan soldiery. Her epitaph is of 
so sweet, so gay a quaintness that I will 
frankly transfer it to my page from that 
of the guide-book, when I might easily 
pretend I had copied it from the tomb. 


by 
his divorces, monastery 
stripped 

detached 
Cromwell’s 
in it 

instances 


be 
of 
their horses 
spicuous 
be 


was con- 


in 


Sole issue of a matchless paire, 

Both of their state and virtues heyre; 

In graces great, in stature small, 

As full of spirit as voyd of gall; 

Cheerfully grave, bounteously close, 

Holy without vain-glorious showes; 

Happy, aad yet from envy free, 
Learn’d—without pride, witty, yet wise, 


AND CHURCH SPIRES OF BATH 


riddle 


good 


this 
the 


Reader, 
He re 


with 
Waller 


read 
Lady 


mee, 
lies. 


In its rendering of a most appreciable 
personality this epitaph is a hint of the 


quality of all Bath annals. These are 
the history less of events than of charac- 
ters, marked and wilful, and often pass- 
ing into eccentricity; and in the abbey 
is the municipal monument of the chief- 
est of such characters, that Beau Nash, 
namely, who ruled the fashion of Bath 
for forty years with an absolute sway 
at a period when fashion was elsewhere 
a supreme anarchic force in England. 
History is rather darkling after the day 
of Prince Bladud and his pigs, and the 
Romans testify of their own resort to the 
healing waters by the mute monuments 
left of the ancient still mainly 
buried under the modern town, rather 
than by any written record; but after 
the days of Elizabeth the place begins 
to have a fairly coherent memory of its 
past. In those days the virtue of the 
waters was proof against such material 
and moral tests the fi'th of streets 
where the inhabitants cast the sewage of 
their houses and the butchers slaughtered 
their cattle and left their offal to rot; 


city 


as 
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the kine and swine ran at large, and the 
bathers of both sexes wallowed together 
in the springs, after the manner of their 
earliest exemplars, and were pelted with 
dead cats and dogs by the humorous spec- 
tators. This remained much the condi- 
tion of Bath as late as the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century, and it was 
not till well into the eighteenth that the 
springs were covered in and enclosed. 
Even then they were not so covered in and 
enclosed but that the politer public fre- 
quented them to see the bisexual bathing, 
which was not fully abolished till the 
reign of the good Beau Nash. 

If any one would read all about Nash 
and the customs (there were no manners) 
which he amended, I eould not do bet- 
ter than direct such a one to the 
amusing series of sketches, reprinted 
from the Bath Chronicle, by William 
Tyte, with the title of Bath in the 
Kighteenth Century, its Progress and 
Life described. It is only honest (but 
one is honest with so much effort in these 
matters) to confess my indebtedness to 
this very amusing book, and to warn 
the reader that a great deal of the erudi- 
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tion which he will note in my page can 
be finally traced to Mr. Tyte’s. He will 
learn there at large why I call Beau Nash 
good, though he was a reprobate in so 
many things, a libertine and gambler, 
and little better than a blackguard when 
not retrieving and polishing others. It 
seems to be essential to the civic and 
social reformer that he should more or 
less be of the quality of the stuff he deals 
with; we have seen that more than once 
in our municipal experience; and Nash, 
who reformed Bath, might in turn have 
asked a like favor of Bath. He was, in 
the English and the eighteenth century 
terms, that familiar phenomenon which 
we know as the Boss; and his incentive 
was not so much the love of virtue as 
the love of power. His ideal of a benign 
despotism was embodied in a series of 
rules which were posted in the Pump 
Room and the Assembly Rooms, and 
notified his subjects, in eleven sarcasms 
of imperfect syntax: “I. That a visit of 
ceremony in coming to Bath, and another 
at going away is all that is expected 
or desired of Ladies of Quality and Fash- 
jon —except Impertinents. II. That 
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dies coming to the Ball appoint a_ he orally added on occasions. He was 
me for their Footmens coming to wait one of those Welshmen who at every 
them Home, to prevent Disturbances period have invaded England so much 
Inconveniences to Themselves and less obviously than the Seotch, and have 
Ill. That Gentlemen of Fash- come so largely into control of the Sas- 
n never appearing on a Morning before senachs, while seeming to merge and lose 
e Ladies in Gowns and Caps show themselves in the heavier mass. He had 
Breeding and Respect. IV. That no Per- the hot temper of his race; but he was 
nm take it ill that any one goes to an- able to cool it to a very keen edge, and 
ther’s Play or Breakfast and not to he cut his way through disorder to vic- 
theirs—except Captious by Nature. V. tory. He wished to establish an etiquette 
That no Gentleman give his Tickets for as severe as that of the French or Eng- 
he Balls to any but Gentlewomen; lish court, and he succeeded, in a meas- 
N.B. Unless he has some of his Aequaint- ure. But though not an easy Boss, he 
ance. VI. That Gentlemen crowding be- was a wise one, and he really moulded 
fore the Ladies at the Ball show ill man- the rebellious material to a form of pro- 
ners, and that none do so for the Future; priety if not of beauty. When he passed 
except such as respect nobody but to his account, insolvent both morally 
Themselves. VII. That no Gentleman and financially, it lapsed again under 
or Lady take it ill that another Dances the succeeding Masters of Ceremony to 
before them;—except such as have no its elemental condition, and social an- 
pretence to Dance at all. VIII. That the archy followed; a strife raged between 
Elder Ladies and Children be contented the Old and New Assembly rooms for 
with a Second Bench at the Ball, as being primacy, and at a ball where the partisans 
past or not come to Perfection. IX. of two rival candidates for the master- 
That the younger Ladies take notice how ship met in force a free fight followed 
many Eyes observe;—This don’t extend the attempt of a clergyman’s wife to 
to the Have-at-alls. X. That all whis- take precedence of a peer’s daughter. 
pers of Lies and Scandal be taken for Of course matters could not go on so. 
their Authors. XI. That all repeaters of Both the contestants for the Master of 
such Lies and Scandal be shun’d by all Ceremonies retired and a third was 
Company ;—except such as have been chosen. The office, though poorly paid, 
guilty of the same Crime. N.B.—Several and wholly unremunerative except in 
Men of no Character, Old Women and hands so skilled as those of Nash (who 
Young Ones of Questioned Reputation, died poor by his own fault, but who lived 
are great Authors of Lies in this Place, rich by the faults of others), was honored 
being of the sect of LEVELLERS.” in him by a statue in the Pump Room 
By the pull on the reins Nash knew and a monument in the Abbey. This, 
just how close he might draw them, and to be sure, was after his death, but the 
when and where he must loose the curb. place was always of such dignity that in 
He could refuse to allow the royal Prin- 1785 Mr. J. King, “ who had highly dis- 
cess Aurelia a single dance after the tinguished himself in the British army 
clock struck eleven; he could personally during the American war,” by no means 
take off the apron of the Duchess of disdained to take it. His distinction does 
Queensbury and tell her that “none but not form any ornament of our annals, as 
Abigails appeared in white aprons,” as I recall them, but that is perhaps because 
he threw it aside; he could ask a country it was achieved to our disadvantage. 
squire who wore his spurs to the ball, if Where Nash would have laid down the 
he had not forgotten his horse; he could law and enforced it if need be with his 
forbid ladies coming in riding-hoods; he own hands, King “humbly requested,” 
could abolish the wearing of swords; he though in the matter of wearing hats 
could cause the arrest of any one giving “at the cotillons or concerts or dress 
or accepting a challenge; but he could balls,” our distinguished enemy plucked 
not put down gaming or drinking, and up the spirit to warn any lady who 
he did not try, either by the irony of the should, “through inattention or any oth- 
written rules for the government of so- er motive infringe this regulation, that 
ciety, or by the sarcastic by-laws which she must not take it amiss if she should 
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be obliged to take off her hat or quit 
the assembly.” 


Apparently in spite of all the efforts 
of all the Masters of the Ceremonies, 
society in Bath was not only very fast, 
which society never minds being, but a 
good deal mixed, which it professes not 
to like, though it was at the same time 
always gay. When at last the re- 
of the New Assembly 
the Old Assembly Rooms 
ascertained, the fashionable week 
began on Monday with a Dress Ball at 
the New Rooms; it continued on Tues- 
day with public Tea and Cards at the 
New Rooms; on Wednesday with a Cotil- 
lion Ball at the Old Rooms; on Thurs- 
day with a Cotillion Ball at the New 
Rooms, and Tea and Cards at the Old 
Rooms; on Friday with a Dress Ball at 
the Old Rooms; on Saturday with Public 
Tea and Cards at the Old Rooms; and it 
ended on Sunday with Tea and Walking, 
alternately at the New Rooms and the 
Old Rooms. The whole of these 
pleasures either to the person or the 
pocket was not so great as might be 
imagined from their abundance. The 
hours were early, and except for the 
gaming, the drinking that slaked 
the dry passions of chance, the fun was 
over by eleven o'clock. Then the last 
note was sounded, the last step taken, 
the last sigh or the last look exchanged, 
so that those who loved balls might not 
only tread the stately measures of that 
time with far less fatigue than the more 
athletic figures of our period cost, but 
might be at home and in bed at the hour 
when the modern ball is beginning. For 
their pleasure they paid in the proportion 
of a guinea for twenty-six dress balls, 
and half a guinea for thirty fancy balls. 
Two guineas supplied two tickets for 
twelve concerts, and sixpence admitted 
one to the Rooms for a promenade and 
a cup of tea. 


very 
spective nights 
Rooms and 


were 


cost 


and 


One could have a very good time at 
Bath for a very little money, and every 
one apparently who had the money could 
have the good time. There were many 
public gardens, where every sort of peo- 
ple went for concert breakfasts, and for 
tea, and for supper, at a charge of a 
shilling or the classic one-and-six. Some 
of the lawns, if not the groves, of these 
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gardens still remain, and hard by the 
Avon babbles still, rushing under the wa!|!s 
and bridges of the town, with a busy air 
of knowing more than it has time to t 
of the picnics on its shores, and thy 
water-parties on its bosom, as well as t 
fireworks and illuminations in its bow 
The river was always one of the chi 
beauties of Bath, winding into it throug 
a valley of the downs, and curving out 

it with a careless grace which left not! 
ing to be asked. 

The highest moment of fashion 
Bath seems to have been when the Prin 
cess Amelia, daughter of George I] 
came to drink its waters and partake it 
pleasures in 1728. She was rather 
plain body, no longer young, very stout, 
and with a simple taste for ‘gambling, 
fishing, horsemanship, and beer. “ Her 
favorite haunt,” says Mr. Tyte, “was a 
summer-house by the riverside in Har- 
rison’s Walk, where she often was seen 
attired in a riding-habit and a black vel 
vet postilion cap tied under her chin.” 
But she also liked to wear when she rod 
out “a hunting cap and a laced scarlet 
coat,” which must have set off her red 
face and portly bulk to peculiar advan- 
tage. Her particular friend was a mil 
liner in the Abbey church-yard who 
wrote verses in praise of the princess 
and of Bath, but she seems to 
friendly enough with people 
kind and she went freely to the dress 
balls, the fancy balls, the teas, the walks, 
the breakfast concerts, the gardens, and 
whatever else there was elegant or amus- 
ing in the place. 


have been 
of every 


It would be idle to catalogue the 
princes and princesses, dukes and duch- 
esses, lord and ladies and titles of every 
degree who resorted to Bath both before 
and after the good Amelia, and if one 
began with the other and real celebrities, 
the adventurers, and authors, and artists, 
and players, there would be no end, and 
so I will not begin, at least yet. We 
were first of all concerned in looking 
up the places which our beloved Jane 
Austen had made memorable by attrib- 
uting some scene or character of hers 
to them, or more importantly still by 
having dwelt in them herself. I really 
suppose that it was less with the hope 
of being helped with the waters that I 
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went regularly to the Pump Room and 
sipped my glass of lukewarm insipidity, 
than with the insensate expectation of 
encountering some of her people, or per- 
haps herself, a delicate elusive phantom of 


ironical observance, in a place they and she 


so much frequented. I cannot say that I 
ever did meet either the characters or the 
author. At midday there would be two 
or three score scattered about 
the stately hall, so classically Palladian 
in its proportions, and:so fitly heavy and 
rich in its decoration, all a dimness of 
dark paint and dull gold, in which the 
sufferers sat about at little tables where 
they put their glasses, and read their 
papers, after they became used to 
coming that they no longer cared to look 
at the cases full of Roman and Saxon 
coins and rings and combs and brace- 
lets. There was nothing to prevent peo- 
ple talking except the overwhelming tra- 
dition of the talk that used to fow and 
sparkle in that place a century ago. But 
they did not talk; and in the afternoon 
they listened with equal silence to the 
Vou. CX! —No. 666. —102 


persons 
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(ALLS AND BRIDGES OF THE TOWN 


music in the concert-room. In the Pump 
Room there was the largest and warmest 
fire that I saw in England, actual!y lumps 
of coal, openly blazing in a grate holding 
a bushel of them; and in the withdrawal 
of the others from it one might stand and 
thaw one’s back at it without infringing 
anybody’s privileges or preferences. Un- 
der the Pump Room were the old Roman 
3aths with the old Romans represented 
in their habits of luxury by the gold- 
fish that swam about in the tepid waters, 
and—so I was advised by a guide who 
started out of the past and accepted a 
gratuity—liked it. 

I visited these Roman baths as a tourist, 
but as a patient whose prescription did 
not include bathing I saw nothing of the 
modern baths. But I know that there 
the sexes no longer bathe together, and 
in their separation and seclusion you have 
not the edification of the spectator in the 
days of The New Bath Guide, when 


*Twas a glorious sight to behold the fair sex 
All wading with gentlemen up to their necks. 
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The modern equipment of the baths is 
such that the bathers are no longer put 
into baize-lined sedan chairs and hurried 
to their lodgings and sent to bed, there 
to perspire and repose; and the chances 
of seeing a pair of rapacious chairmen 
settling the question of a disputed fare 
by lifting the lid of the box, and letting 
the cold air in upon the reeking lady or 
gentleman within, are reduced to nothing 
at all. In the ameliorated conditions, 
unfavorable as they are to the lover of 
dramatic incident, many and marvellous 
recoveries from rheumatism are made in 
Bath, and we met people blithely getting 
better every day whom we had known at 
the beginning of our fortnight very 
gloomy and doubtful, and all but audi- 
bly creaking in their joints as_ they 
limped by. This was in spite of a diet 
which must have sent the uric acid glad- 
ly rioting through their systems, and 
of a capricious variety of March wea- 
ther which was everything that wet and 
cold, and dry and raw, could be in an 
air notoriously relaxing to the victim 
whom it never released from its pene- 
trating clutch. 

[I put it in this way so as to be at 
ease in the large freedom of the truth 
rather than bound in a slavish fidelity 
to the fact. The fact is that in the suc- 
cession of days that were more than here 
suggested, there were whole hours of 
delicious warmth when the quiet streets 
fairly purred in the sun, and one could 
walk out or drive out in a mildness full 
of bird-song and bee-murmur, with the 
color of bloom in one’s eyes and the odor 
of flowers in one’s nostrils. To be sure 
there were other times when we did not 
get home before it stormed gustily, and 
then cleared up with a rainbow, and a 
serene sunset. We never differed in our 
opinion of Bath except to dispute at 
some given moment whether it was rain- 
ing or shining, and it is not from having 
so rashly bought property right and left 
in every eligible and memorable quarter, 
the very first day, that I now say I 
should like to live there always. The 
reader must not suspect me of wishing 
to unload upon him, when I repeat that 
I heard from people who were themselves 
in the enjoyment of the rich alternative 
that you had better live in Bath if you 
could not live in London. A large con- 
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tingent of retired army and navy office: 
and their families contribute to ke« 
society good there, and it is a prover 
that the brains which have once governe 
India are afterwards largely employed i 
cheapening Bath. Rents are low, y« 
many fine houses stand empty, becaus 
the people who could afford to pay th 
rents could not afford the state, th 
equipment of service, the social reci 
procity so necessary in England, and 
they take humbler dwellings instead. Pro 
visions are of a Sixth Avenue average in 
price, and in the article of butcher’s mea 
are of a far more glaring and offensiv: 
abundance. I do not know whether it i: 
the tradition of the Bath bun which has 
inspired the pastry-shops to their profus: 
efforts in unwholesome-looking cakes and 
tarts, but it seemed to me that at every 
third or fourth window I was invited 
by the crude display to make way entire- 
ly with the digestion which the Bath 
waters were doing so little to repair. 

But this is keeping me from the social 
conditions of Bath, of which I know so 
little. I heard it said indeed that the 
wheels of life were uncommonly well 
oiled there for ladies who had to direct 
them unaided, and it seemed to me that 
the widowed or the unwedded could not 
be more easily placed in circumstances 
of refinement, which might be almost in- 
definitely simplified without ceasing to 
be refined. There are in fact num- 
bers of single ladies living in Bath in 
the enjoyment of that self-respectful 
civie independence which the just laws 
of Great Britain give them; for they 
vote at all elections which concern tlie 
municipal spending of their money, and 
are consequently not taxed without repre- 
sentation as our women are. Such is 
their control in matters which touch 
their comfort that it is said the consensus 
of feminine feeling has availed with 
the imperial government to prevent the 
placing of a garrison in Bath, on the 
ground that the presence of the soldiers 
distracted the maids, and enhanced the 
difficulties of the domestic situation. 

Our glimpse of the Bath world, which 
a happy and most unimagined chance 
gave, revealed a charm which brought 
to life a Boston world now mostly of 
the past; and I like to think it was this 
rather than the possession of untold real 
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tate which made me wish not only to 
e there always, but advise others to 
so. Just what this chance was | 
uld be slower to attempt saying than 
have been to boom Bath; but perhaps 

‘an suggest it as a feminine grace such 

comes to perfection only in civiliza- 

ns where the brightness and alertness 

the feminine spirit is peculiarly val- 
ied. 3ath could not have been so long 

centre of fashion and infirmity, of 
pleasure and pain, without evolving in 
the finest sort the supremacy of woman, 
vho is first in either. The lingering tra- 
dition of intellectual brilliancy, which 
spreads a soft afterglow over the literary 
decline of Boston, is of the same effect 
n the gentle city where the mere spec- 
tacle of life became penetrated with the 
quality of so many spritely witnesses. 
In a more literal sense Bath is haunted 
by the past, for it is the favorite resort 
of numbers of most interesting ghosts, 
whose characters are well ascertained, and 
whose stories are recounted to you, if 
you have so much merit, by people who 
have known the spectres from childhood. 
Some of these have the habit of prefer- 
ably appearing to strangers; but perhaps 
they drew the line at Americans, for 
none of them appeared to us. 

I forget whether the almond-trees were 
in bloom or not when we came to Bath, 
but I am sure they continued so through- 
out our stay, and I found them steadily 
blossoming away elsewhere for a month 
afterwards. I never thought the almond 
in bloom as rare a sight as the peach, 
whose pale elder sister it is; but in the 
absence of the peach, I was always glad 
of it, in a dooryard or over a garden wall. 
Where the walls were low enough to lean 
upon, as they sometimes were, round 
the vegetable-gardens in Bath, it was 
pleasant to pause and contemplate the 
infinite variety of cabbage held in a 
green arrest by the mild winter air. There 
seemed to be a good many of these gar- 
dened spaces in the town, as well as in 
the outskirts, where more new houses were 
going up, with something of the long 
leisure of the vegetation. The famous 
Bath building-stone is in fact so much 
employed elsewhere that there may not 
be enough of it for home use, and that 
may account for the slow growth of the 
place; but if I lived there I should not 


wish it to grow, and if I were King of 
3ath, in due succession from Beau Nash, 
I would not suffer one Bath stone to be 
set upon another within its limits. The 
place is large enough as it is, and I 
should hate to have it restored to its 
former greatness. There was indeed only 
too little rvin in it, but there was at least 
one gratifying instance in the stately 
mansion at the end of our street, falling 
or fallen to decay, with its Italian style 
rapidly antedating the rough classic of 
the Roman baths, in the effect of a sor- 
rowful superannuation, which I could 
not have rescued from dilapidation with- 
out serious loss, 

Whose the house was or why it was 
abandoned I never learned, and I do not 
know that I wished to learn; it was so 
satisfying as it was and for what it was. 
It stood on the borders of Sydney Gar- 
dens, which the authorities were, too slow- 
ly for our pleasure, putting in order for 
some sort of phantasmal season. We 
never got into them, though we longed 
to make out where it was that Jane 
Austen need not hear the music when 
she went to the concerts. But it was 
richly consoling in these failures to come 
unexpectedly upon the house in which 
she had lived two years with her mother, 
and to find it fronting the ruining man- 
sion and the tangled shrubbery that took 
our souls with so sorrowful a rapture. 
At the moment we discovered it, there 
was a young girl visible through the 
dining-room window feeding a quiet gray 
eat on the floor, and an irascible green 
parrot in a cage. She looked kind and 
good, and as if she would not turn two 
pilgrims away if they asked to glance in 
over the threshold that Jane Anusten’s 
feet had lightly pressed, but we could 
not find just the words to petition her 
in, and we had to leave the shrine un- 
visited. It occurs to me now that we 
might have pretended to mistake the 
tablet in the wall for a sign of apart- 
ments, but we had not then this cheap 
inspiration; and we could only note with 
a longing, lingering look behind that the 
house was very simple and plain, like 
the other houses near. The literary tra- 
dition of the neighborhood is supported 
in one of these by the presence of a fa- 
mous nautical novelist who has often 
shipwrecked and marooned me, to my 
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great satisfaction, on reefs and desolate 
islands, or water-logged me in lonely seas. 
Mr. Clark Russell lived still nearer the 
corner of Pulteney Street where we were 
at home in our hotel, and where we much 
imagined taking one of the many lodg- 
ings to let there, but never did. 

The modern handbook which was 
guiding our steps about Bath advised us 
that if we would frequent Milsom Street 
about four o’clock we should find the tide 
of fashion flowing through it; but the 
torrent must have been very rapid indeed, 
for we always missed it, and were obliged 
to fill the rather empty channel from the 
gavety of the past. There are delightful 
shops everywhere in Bath, but it is in Mil- 
som Street that most of the fine shops are, 
and I do not deny that you will see some 
drops of the tide of fashion clustered 
about their windows. Other drops have 
percolated to the tea-rooms where at five 
o'clock there is a scene of tempered dis- 
But 
there was no reason why we should prac- 
tise the generous self-deceit of our hand- 
book regarding the actual Milsom Street, 
when we had its former brillianey to draw 
upon. Even in the time of Jane Austen's 
people it was no longer = residential,” 
though it not 
now. It 
as directly as a 
from the New 


sipation around the innocent cups. 


so wholly gone to 
leads directly, or 
street in Bath can, 
Assembly to the Old 


was 


shops as 


Assembly. which were called, puzzlingly 
enough for the after-comer, the Upper 
Rooms and the Lower Rooms, as if they 
were on different floors of the same build- 
ing, 
ter of a mile by a rise of ground. 
street 


instead of edifices separated a quar- 
The 
therefore led also to the Pump 
Room and to the divers parades and walks 
and gardens, and was of prime topograph- 
ical importance, as well as literary in- 
terest. We could not visit the Lower 
Rooms because they were burned down 
a great while ago, but for the sake of 
certain famous heroines, and many imag- 
inary girls unknown to fame, we went to 
the Upper Rooms, and found them most 
characteristically getting ready for the 
Easter Ball which the County Club was 
to give, and which promised to relume 
for one night at least the vanished splen- 
dors of Bath. The ballroom was really 
noble, and there were sympathetic tea- 
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and cloak-rooms, and the ce’: 
brated octagonal room in the centre, where 
workmen were hustling the pretty a 
gallant ghosts of former dances wit! 
their sawing and hammering, and pai: 
ing and puttying, and 
walls for decorations. 

I should have liked immensely to k 
on at the County Ball which was to 2 
semble the quality of the neighborho 
on something like the old terms, and | 
heard with joy the story of ten gay vout 
who returned from one of the recent balls 
in Bath chairs, drawn through the pale 
dawn in Milsom Street by as many met 
tlesome chairmen. Only when one has 
studied the Bath chair on its own 
ground, and seen the sort of gloomy 
veteran who pulls it, common!y with a yet 
gloomier old lady darkling under its low 
buggy-top, can one realize the wild fun 
of such an adventure. It might not al 
ways be safe, for the chairman sometimes 
balks, and in ease of sharp acelivities 
altogether refuses to go on. 

If one would have the merriest memory 
of literary Bath, let him go visit the 
house, if he can find it, of the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, in Alfred Street, where the fa 
mous Mrs. Macaulay, the first English 
historian of her name, presided as a species 
of tenth muse, and received the homage 
of whatever was most academic in the 
rheumatic culture of the place. She was 
apparently the idol of the heart as well 
as the head (it was thought to have been 
partially turned) of the good man whose 
permanent guest she became. He put up 
a marble statue to her as the personifica- 
tion of History in his London parish 
church, and had a vault made near it to 
receive her remains when she should have 
done with them. But before this happen- 
ed, History fell in love with Romance in 
the person of a young man many years her 
junior, and on their marriage the reverend 
doctor irately ejected her statue from the 
chancel of St. Stephen’s, and sold her 
vault for the use of some less lively body. 

The literary celebrities who visited 
Bath, or sojourned or lived there, were 
not to be outnumbered except in London 
alone. if in fact the political capital 
excelled in them. Mr. Tyte mentions 
among others De Foe, who stopped at 
Bath in collecting materials for his 
Tour of Great Britain, and who met 
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Alexander Selkirk there, and probably 
imagined Robinson Crusoe from him on 
the spot. Richard Steele came and wrote 
about Bath in the Spectator. Gay, 
Pope and Congreve, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Fielding and Mrs. Radcliffe 
came and went; and Sheridan dwelt 
there in his father’s house, and met the 
beautiful Miss Linley, wooed, won, went 
off to Paris with her and wedded her, and 
returned to fight two duels in defence 
of her honor. Goldsmith and Johnson 
and Boswell resorted to the waters; Lord 
Chesterfield wrote some of his letters 
from a place where worldly politeness 
might be so well studied; Walpole some 
of his where gossip so abounded. De 
Quincey was a _ schoolboy in Bath, 
Southey spent his childhood there and 
Coleridge preached there, as he did in 
many other Unitarian pulpits in Eng- 
land; Cowper wrote his “ Verses on find- 
ing the Heel of a Shoe at Bath” after 
coming to see his first cousin Lady 
Hesketh there; Burke met his wife there, 
and Beckford who wrote Vathek met 
his. Christopher Anstey, the author of 
that humorous, that scandalous, that 
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most amusing satire, The New Bath 
Guide, lived most of his life in the city 
he delighted to laugh at. 

The list might be indefinitely pro- 
longed, but the name which most at- 
tracts, after the names of Jane Austen 
and Fanny Burney, is the name of 
Charles Dickens. He must have come to 
Bath when he was very young, and very 
probably on some newspaper errand; for 
when he wrote The Pickwick Papers 
he was still a reporter. His genius for 
boisterous burlesque was not just the 
qualification for dealing with the pa- 
thetic absurdities of a centre of fashion 
which was no longer quite what it had 
been; for the earlier decades of the nine- 
teenth century found Bath in a social 
decline which all her miraculous waters 
could not medicine. The members of 
the Pickwick Club went to a ball at the 
Upper Rooms where some noble ladies 
won a good deal of Mr. Pickwick’s money, 
and he had already visited the Pump 
Room. Dickens derides the company at 
both places with the full force of his high 
spirits: and riots in the description of Mr. 
Pickwick’s introduction to the Master of 


















































































































































the Ceremonies, Angelo Cyrus Bantam, 
It might all have happened, but it 
does not seem as if it had happened, and 
one sighs amidst the horse-play for “ the 
touch of a vanished hand” like Jane 
Austen’s to give delicacy and precision 
to the picture. 

In fact, on going back to the Bath 
episode of The Pickwick Papers, you find 
so much make-believe required of you that 
the remembrance of your earlier delight 
in it is a burden and a hindrance rather 
than a help. You would be sensible of 
the elemental facts, but the effect is 
quite that of a Cruikshank illustration, 
abounding in 


Esq. 


impossible grotesqueness, 
though related here and there to reality 
by an action, an expression, a figure. 
I myself used often to meet in Bath 
a little queer plinth of a man, whose 
nationality I could not make out, but 
every inch of whose five feet was sug- 
gestive of Dickens. His face, topped by 
a frowsy cap, was twisted in a sort of 
fixed grin, and his eyes looked different 
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ways, perhaps to preyent 
of mine to escape him. 


any 


attempt 
He earried at his 
side a small wicker box which he kept 
his hand on; and as he drew near and 


halted, I heard a series of plaintive 
squeaks coming from it. “ Make you 
perform the guinea-pig?” he always ask- 
ed, and before I could answer, he dragged 
a remonstrating guinea-pig from its 
warm berth within, and stretched it out 
on the cage, holding it down with both 
hands. “Johnny die queek!” he com- 
manded, and lifted his hands for the in- 
stant in which Johnny was motionlessly 
gathering his forces for resuscitation. 
Then he called, “ Bobby’s coming!” and 
before the policeman was upon him, 
Johnny was hustled back into his warm 
box, wofully murmuring to its comfort 
of his hardship, and the queer little man 
smiled his triumph in every direction. 
The sight of the brief drama always cost 
me a penny; perhaps ‘I could have had it 
for less; but I did not think a penny 
was too much. 
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The Flittermouse 


BY AMELIE RIVES 


(Princess 


WAS a stark, ice-ribbed night, 
with a black wind blowing and the 
sea very stealthy—a plotting sea. 
It waxed and waned on the farther side 

f that grim wall of darkness like the 
whisperings of evil-doers without the 
door that they are about to assail, and 
when it hushed, now and again, there was 
naught to be heard in the room but the 
clatter of dice and the creak of a man’s 
doublet as he leaned forward in the lust 
of gaming. 

The stakes ran high that night, higher 
than for a sennight during which time 
that mad three had been at it, late and 
early. There was Sir Purfey Elvon, a 
young blade already rusty with the spill- 
ing o’er of youth’s best wine. There 
was Thomas Murdoch —“ Murdering 
Tom,” they called him—a gray, gaunt, 
silent man from the North, with a close 
spirit, a gaping purse, and a sword that 
drank the lives of men as though it had 
a sentient thirst in its steel belly; and 
there was Robert Calcott, of Coom House, 
—the Squire of Curst Coom, some called 
him—a man who had won honors at 
Oxon, cast them from him in London, 
and paused at the gates of hell to wed 
there with a Spanish courtesan, who 
straightway thrust him in and drew the 
bolts upon him. Thereafter it was his 
chosen part to comport him as though 
it had been his chosen place. 

He was a great, sapful man, with a 
luscious voice that seemed to gush from 
him like juice from a ripe fruit, and he 
would be aye sending it forth in jets of 
ribald song and japes ’gainst God and 
Holy Church that would have blistered 
an unseasoned dw#mon and ta’en the skin 
from his inexpert tongue. Withal so 
bland an eye, so smooth a brow, such 
maiden’s dimples in his great, wine- 
marbled jowl and tucking tight the cor- 
ners of his mouth, such a fire of life as 


lroubetzkoy) 


beat upon you from the whole man, soul 
and body, that you felt the mists of 
pleasant and unimagined sins gathering 
beneath it and steaming outward, as it 
were, like to the wet earth beneath a 
sudden sun. 

But how could any hope to picture 
him? Could that voice be painted? 
That quirk of the eyebrow that came 
and went in a twink, aimed skyward like 
a question-mark at God? Could even a 
master craftsman of his art limn you 
the core of such a downfallen kinsman 
to Lucifer as that dire, bestial, yet stu- 
pendous being? A creature mangled in 
his fall upon hell’s floor, yet writhing 
his crushed limbs in anties and bidding 
his broken spirit dance galliards in his 
eyes. Even as I write, meseems I feel 
the air quake with his nearness, as 
though I were ghost and he flesh again. 

The stakes were running high, as I 
have said, when Tom Murdoch called 
for sack. 

“Good sherris-sack,” quoth he, “ wi’ 
none o’ your peg-tankards to drink it 
from, but fair glass goblets, that all 
may see their liquor.” 

Whereat mine host, Bartholomew Pep- 
per, dubbed “the Bat,” trundled forth 
from his snug nook by the chimney, and 
creased his great belly in a fantastic 
dop. Then with an eye-glisk towards the 
Squire, who nodded assent, he set forth 
upon the gaming-table three fresh bales 
of dice and three glass goblets. Next 
upon a bench near by he plumped a cask 
bearing the mark of Seres, eying which, 
the Squire accosted him with gravity, 
saying that, “ As Ceres was the goddess 
of grain, she had no doubt furnished 
excellent barley for such brewing.” 

But the Bat, being one of your mum 
men and well used to jests concerning 
the honesty of his purported sherris- 
wine, was not wont to speak save with 
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that ponderous bow of his, or else with 
a strange oath that served him week- 
days and holy days. “ Ods-bods!” he 
would cry, at all haps, whether good or 
ill, and I doubt me not that ’twas with 
“ Ods-bods ” that he saluted the majesty 
of whichever kingdom he won to in the 
end—for he be long dead, poor Bat. 

They set to it, then, with rouses all 
round and a game of In-and-In, the dice 
being rolled from the empty goblets in 
lieu of their proper noggins. Sir Purfey 
won first, and simpered like Moll in a 
new taffeta. Next came Murdoch’s turn, 
and the Squire went down to a single 
coin. Thus it continued, the play wax- 
ing ever higher and higher, and the 
wind rising, but not loud. It came vol- 
uming about the house in great, whist 
waves, and so pressed upon the doors 
and windows that it seemed they must 
fall inward. 

At last, the dice having been changed 
for cards, Squire Caleott won for the 
first time—a poor matter of six angels, 
and he holding a mournival of four aces. 
At that, the sack and his wrath working 
together like a Magian’s potion within 
him, down dinged he the cards and swept 
the gold upon the floor. 

“To hell with em!” shouted he. “To 
hell with such angels, say I! Ill none 
o’ them. They’re a free gift from me 
to Beelzebub. An he come to claim ’em, 
he may e’en stoop to the task!” 

At this all there cast dismayed looks 
upon each other and about the chamber, 
for though a man may not make it his 
credo to believe in demons that come at 
eall, there is a grain of superstition in 
the stuff all men are mixt of, and ’tis 
not oft that the name of the devil is 
taken in vain. While they stayed thus, 
with inheld breath, there came such a 
blast as seemed to lift the house and 
set it down again, and at the same time 
the tavern door was drawn outward an 
inch or so (this being a sort of dark 
miracle; for by some whimsy of Bat 
the door oped outward, and with all that 
weight of wind holding it inward ’twould 
have taken Golias of Gath himself to 
have drawn it back); but it oped a erack, 
as I have said, and there whipped into 
the room a long, black cloak like a pen- 
non of the storm. 


Each and all made the sign of the 
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cross as though set to one spring, bu 
*twas the host, poor Bat, who first foun 
his voice, somewhere deep down in his 
vast belly. He held forth his fingers 
crost, and rumbled he: 

“ Ods-bods! Who knocks at this tim: 
o night ?” 

But none had knocked. 

There answered him the blithest trebk 
voice was ever heard, and sweet as crystal 
tanged with silver: 

“What! Is’t thou, my Bat? And 
dost thou not flit to aid a poor traveller 
on such a night?” 

“Ods-bods! Not I!” quoth Bat, all 
ashake like a festival jelly. “Come in 
an thou must, but I'll not aid thee— 
No—not I! Ods-bods!” 

Thereon the door drew wider, and 
there rushed into the room as ’twere a 
storm-cloud streaked with lightning, for 
the youth’s slim body, clad all in glister- 
ing stuff, shewed like a forked flame 
against his blustering sable cloak. 

His beauty was such as you shall not 
believe in when you turn your eyes away, 
and his gait was as one who could tread 
air or water as lightly as earth. His 
hair ran back from his forehead in black 
flamelets tipt with gold; also, his brows 
were black and met and soared above 
his eyes like spread wings, but *twas 
those eyes that ensorceled. Of an oval 
shape, very long and upturned at the 
ends were they; in hue, topaz set with 
gold-foil, now pale, now bright, freckled 
all with black, as though their fire had 
died into coals here and there. And 
they danced like light on leaping water. 
Witched gems they seemed, set by magic 
in their torrits, and had a being of their 
own, as ’twere, apart from him they 
served. As for his countenance, ne’er 
was there seen one so gleesome. 

“Tar! Har!” quoth he, with a strange 
aecent, “I see thou’rt rich, mine host! 
Gold to walk upon, i’faith! Not thine? 
And none o’ these fair gentlemen’s 
neither? Then whose? Mine perchance 
—an I stoop to the task, ay?” And with 
this he laughed like tinkling eymbals 
and floated his gold eyes upon the Squire. 

But Robert Caleott answered him 
unmoved. “I see thou’st overheard me, 
my mannet,” saith he, “but thou’lt be 
a brave crack an thou claimest Lu- 
cifer’s tithe.” 
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“ Brave maybe; claim surely,” quoth 
other, and holding down his hand 
+> the floor, he seemed not so much 

gather up the gold as it to fly into 

s palm. 

The blood of the gamesters cruddled 

| they went pale, all save the Squire, 

ose eyes snapt as at some goodly sight. 

’S doom!” he cried. “One o’ thy 
»mes is Courage, whate’er be t’other. 
| know none else would ha’ claimed that 
-old. Wilt drink with me, my springal ?” 

‘Ay, or dice with thee, or fence with 
thee, or go a-birding with thee!” laughed 
the other. At this the Squire’s brow 
eloomed and his nether lids drew up, 
for he had gone aside from light wom- 
en sinee he wedded the Spanish sor- 
ceress, as folk deemed her who ruled 
“Curst Coom.” But the strange youth 
inet him blithely. 

‘Nay, sir,” said he. “ Mistake me 
not. Who that had dined on witch would 
up on wench? Who that had seen 
Diabola smile on him from between her 
prismy vans would hanker for an angel 
to smirk at him through fowls’ wings? 
{ know where a Pheenix hath nested.” 

At this the Squire whipt out words 
and sword together. “An thou be the 
devil, ’ll send thee home again!” quoth 
he. But the juvenal blenched not nor 
drew blade. 

“ Why, softly, sir,” he smiled. “ May 
not Diabolus name Diabola without for- 
feit? An I be the devil, may I not name 
my mate without being sped home to her ?” 

Robert Caleott lowered his point, but 
sent steel into the other’s eyes with a look. 

“Thou hast a nimble wit, friend Diab- 
olus,” saith he. “ But see that it danceth 
not again on my threshold, else will it 
halt thereafter.” 

“T am also called Ben Gian,” quoth 
the juvenal, smiling upon his swinging 
foot where he sat sidewise on the table. 

“* Ben’ and ‘Gian’ go as ill together 
as ‘God’ and ‘ Devil,’” here growled 
Tom Murdoch, “ for ‘ Ben’ is plain Eng- 
lish, and ‘Gian’ hath a smack o’ Portu- 
gal or Spain.” 

“Yet God and Devil hold converse to- 
gether, good Tom and Murdoch, so saith 
Job.” 

“Buz!” snapt Murdoch. “All men 
know who ’tis can quote Scripture to 
his own ends.” 
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“Ay, Satan is a scholar,” quoth the 
stranger, cool as a pipkin in a spring. 
“Else could he not talk to every man, 
each in his own tongue. But I must 
see to my poor horse, that stands tail 
to wind outside.” 

So saying, he got him to the door and 
flung it wide, although the wind was 
raving like a witch cursing aloud, and 
the roar of the ocean like that of the 
monster she bestrode. 


Standing aside, with the door beat 
back against the house so that it stayed, 
he murmured some words in a dark 
tongue, and there came mincing forth 
across the threshold such a mare as the 
eyes of man shall nevermore behold. 
White as snow was she, but besprent on 
crest and quarters with brighter spangs, 
as were the moon to shine upon a pool of 
milk; fronted like a stag, with eyes more 
beauteous than any woman’s, though 
twice as big again and bulging clear 
amidst of their great fringes, like bub- 
bles of dark glass shot with gold and 
purple. Her muzzle would have played 
in your hand like a die in its noggin, 
so small was it; her tail would have 
graced the Lady Godiva’s head, and her 
silken, sheening mane was tied into love- 
knots as though by Dan Cupid himself. 
All aquiver and athrill as one in sub- 
ject obedience, she stepped into the room 
on agate hoofs, and then stood with her 
proud crest arched like the brow of Hector, 
and her breath darting from her nostrils, 
hot and scented with sorcery. 

And as he led her on, the stranger sang 
this catch in that blithe voice of his: 


“She bore the Prophet past lyre and lure, 
She bore the Prophet to realms secure, 
She bore the Prophet, yet paused next 

day,— 
Won by the Djinn of sense away, 
To migniardize with a stallion gray; 
With her pinions bright the wings to fan 
Of Gian, the son of Gian ben Gian!” 


Then as all gazed he left from singing 
and spake in the English tongue, saying, 

“ Salute the company, O Borak!” 

Then thrice struck she the ground with 
her right foot, and thrice whinnied she, 
but as with a human voice of travail, 
so that all they were overcome and fell 
into a great dread. 
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* And now, O Borak, salute me!” 
Whereupon she brake ort into so 
grievous a sweat that the great drops 
trild down her noble front, and she bent 
her two knees before him and lay her 
head upon his feet. 

“But not for love, you damned devil- 
kin!” here shouted Tom Murdoch. “ Not 
for love doth she do so. I'll lay ye my 
scant hopes of heaven to your mastership 
in hell that she doth not! So I will, 
and witness all!” And he frothed at 
the lip’s edge; for though he killed men, 
he loved beasts. As he made an end of 
speaking, the mare, still with her head 
upon the youth’s feet, rolled piteously 
upon him such bursting eyes of flame 
and cloud, all glistered o’er, as it seemed, 
with tears, that the hardened Lollard 
eried out, “Christ save us!” and got to 
his feet. 

In one and the same instant there came 
a lull in the storm, and the voice of one 
singing without, so clear and sweetly 
shrill that it pierced the silence like a 
star ray the dark. 

Thus it sang: 


“* Jesu, Jesu, what befell 

When Thou gat’st Thee into hell?’ 
‘First the Thief did pluck my cloak, 
Crying, “ Master, what Thou’st spoke, 
This day saying I should be 

Safe in Paradise with Thee: 

Was it false or was it true, 

Since with hell we have to do?”’” 


Herewith the wind blared forth again 
as with a great trump of menace, but 
that sweet sound did soar above it and 
through it, drawing ever nearer and 
nearer. And thus it sang: 


“*Turned I then and smiled him on, 

Saying: “ Child, be not forlorn. 

Put thy doubting heart aside 

Lest thy savéd soul it chide: 

Know my words fulfilled to be, 

Here where thou dost walk with me. 

For God’s love ever in me lies, 

Where God’s love is, is Paradise.”’” 

These last words sounded at the very 
door, and anon came a little tapping as 
from a blown vine, and, “ Good Bat, my 
coz! ... Ope! Ope!” cried the voice 
that had been singing. At that Bat 
started as from a dwaum. “’Tis The 
Flittermouse!” quoth he, and trundled 
to the door. 








All gaped towards it, as may be reckon. 
ed, for strange things had crossed tha: 
threshold in the past hour, but ’twas on}; 
a little tattered may that entered now 
all elfin thin, with bright, unafraid eyes 
looking from a nest of hair. Her litt], 
face was white as mistletoe, shaped lik, 
a heart, and her mouth a smaller ly 
within it, but red as holly beads; and as 
you looked on her you did grow awar 
ef something wild and chill and sweet 
about her, as though a violet blowing 1 
early should be o’ertain again by wint: 
and brimmed with snow. So she stood 
and looked on us and we on her. 

“God’s love be wi’ you,” saith sh 
last, in that voice at once wist and glad 
like love’s tears, and even as she spok 
she glimpsed the kneeling mare and hin 
at whose feet she kneeled. Oh, the: 
there came a change upon her! Whit 
lightning seemed to flow into her face, 
and she leaped forward,crying: “ Avaunt! 
Cruelty! Cruelty!” 

At that cry the stranger seemed 
dwindle as he were a windy flame an 
to be blown backward a space, whereo! 
she, crouching, did gather up the poo 
mare’s head into her breast and hel) 
her to her feet. Then, looking up 
him, quoth she: 

“Thou art black-naughty, but I will 
pray for thee.” 

But he was now all baleful bright 
again like some snake of fire, and lh 
laughed. 

“Ware lest thou pray against God’: 
will,” mocked he. 

“Nay, ’tis His will that I pray for a! 
beings,” saith she. “I pray for Sata: 
night and morn that he be forgiven a' 
the last.” 

Thereat he swept her with his strang: 
look as with a flame, but she stayed fu! 
sweetly gazing back at him and fondling 
the mare’s muzzle where it lay agains' 
her shoulder. 

“Why, whence comest thou?” saith h: 
at last. “ Knowest thou not that thou 
must love God and hate Satan?” 

“T hate none,” saith the child. 

“ But surely thou dost fear him ?” 

“T wish him good; why should he d 
me ill? I fear none.” 

“Surely thou fearest God?” 
“ Nay, I love Him.” 
“ Who learned thee these things?” 
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“That which speaketh when all is 


whist and men sleep.” 


“ And that song thou sangest ?” 

But she turned suddenly away from 
m and went up to the Squire, the 
are following her, and when she was 
se beside him she laid her hand upon 
; arm and spoke earnestly : 

“JT know thee. Thou art kind to 
imb beasts,” quoth she. “ And my poor 

Bat hath no fit place to stable such 

one as this. Wilt thou not take her 
me with thee?” 

“Now tell me thy name, my little 
ay,” amswered Robert Calcott, “ for 
thou art to my liking.” 

“Folk call me ‘The Flittermouse,’ ” 
ith.she. “I have no name.” 

“ But whose child art thou?” 

“Tam Love’s child, they say, and I 
love all things, so it must e’en be true. 
Wilt thou not take her home with thee?’ 

“ Nay, dearling, but her master will not 
part with her, methinks.” 

“Then do not part them; take him 
also,” saith the child. 

And what wild heart-string in the man 
she played upon, who shall say? for at 
her words he laughed out, and spun 
around, with her hand still upon him, and 
quoth he: 

“ Signor Gian, wilt thou and thy faery 
steed honor my roof to-night ?” 

And this strange courtesy the strange 
youth accepted in like manner, and with 
easiness, as though it had been a thing 
advised beforehand. 

“T will ope the door for ye; the storm 
is dead,” quoth the little may, and she 
stepped before them and thrust wide 
the door. 

Then was seen a great glare of sky 
as it had been an arch of ice lit by a 
weeping moon, and far to the southward 
a tatter of fleeing clouds like the banners 
of an army in retreat. But underneath, 
the earth lay gaunt and still as one 
frozen in his sleep. The Squire passed 
forth and after him the stranger, and 
the child followed, with her hand in 
the mare’s glittering mane. When they 
were without, she laid her cheek against 
it, saying, 

“Good night, thou bonny thing,” then 
stood aside to watch them go. But the 
witched mare broke away when they 
would have led her forth, and returning, 
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kneeled before the child, as though im- 
ploring her. 

“Wouldst have me go with thee, 
sweetheart? Why, so I will, fear not,” 
quoth she, and therewith leaped lightly 
to the saddle. 

No man said aught, and thus they 
passed from sight, the little may riding 
the magic horse, and on either side the 
Squire and the stranger. Only poor Bat, 
when they were gone, must needs break 
suddenly forth, as though a man should 
laugh outright in church, with the 
curiousest old jingle. 

Stammered he: 


“Jesu Christ and Saint Benedight, 
Bless this house from every wight, 
Fro’ the nightmare. Paternoster! 
Where winnest thou Saint Peter’s suster?” 


Now they fared thus in silence until 
they came to a wood’s edge, when on a 
sudden the little may cried out: “1 must 
flit! I must flit! There is evil abroad 
to mend!” And before they could say 
her yea or nay she was down and off 
over the snowy fields. 

They twain locked after her for a lit- 
tle space, and then each the other in 
the eyes, and Robert Calecott saith, 

“ Whence art thou?” 

The other saith, “ Whence art thou?” 

“Nay,” answered the Squire, on a 
laugh, “an I could rede ye that, I could 
rede ye the master-riddle.” :; 

“And so with me,” saith the other. 
“But this I can tell thee, that we twain 
have been faring to this meeting since 
time was.” 

Then, “Who art thou?” saith the 
Squire. 

“Who art thou?” 

“Now as I live I know not,” quoth 

the Squire. 
Neither know I who I am,” answered 
the other, “only that I have part in thee 
and thou in’me, and both in That we 
know not.” 

“Friend Diabolus,” quoth the Squire, 
pleasantly, “ though thou evadest, I have 
a shrewd guess from whence thou art. 
Pray thee how fares it with his Excel- 
lency Leonard, Grand Master of the Sab- 
bath and Knight of the Fly, and with 
Succor-Benoth, chief of the eunuchs? 
Prithee give me the last court gossip?” 

“ Why, as to that,” quoth the stranger, 
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courteously, “I have heard that there 
have been great ructions started by a 
sour devilkin, who suggested that per- 
chance Lucifer was cast from heaven 
for that he could serve God better in hell, 
his argument being that when Lucifer 
tempteth and man resisteth he hath 
served God, nor can God Himself deny 
that service. As thou mayst conceive, 
this hath put Lucifer in a pother.” 

“And yet thy devilkin is a logician,” 
quoth the Squire, and laughed again, but 
musingly. “ Men and devils, we all serve 
one another willy-nilly, or so *twould 
seem, for thou much entertainest me, and 
my roof is thine for the night. Look 
where it shines below us.” 

And as he spoke he pointed to where 
Coom lay dark and brooding in a lap 
of the hills. Only in one tower was 
there a light, and as they looked it waned 
from gold to green, and from green to 
rose, and from rose to sullen crimson, 
as though a heart of evil fire were pulsing 
in the eold breast of the night. And 
thus it continued to throb back and forth 
through that strange scale of hues as they 
rode down towards it. 

Now as they drew near the door, there 
came a low noise of chanting from the 
tower, rising and falling with the flare 
and fall of that baleful light; but all 
else about the house was hushed and 
still, nor did any come forth of the door 
to meet them in answer to their knock- 
ing. And as they waited, the chanting 
grew louder, and words dropped into 
their ears like the dropping of a sweet 
and slow poison, and of these, such were 
some of the words, 


; By Agla, by Tagla, by Mathon, 
Oarios, Almouzin, Arios .. .” 


As he harkened, the Squire was shaken 
from within as by a natural rebellion 
of the blood, and he would have stopped 
his ears had pride consented, but he only 
stayed himself with one hand on the 
lintel, and his eyes grew stiff in his head 
by reason of his unnamed horror. As 
for the stranger, he stood quietly, with 
his hand on Borak’s bridle, in the at- 
titude of one who waits, but his gaze 
was upon the Squire. 

Then all at once the voice ceased, and 
from that hollow of silence where it 
sank there rose up a cry so wild, so fierce, 





so all unearthly, that there is no measy 
for the dread of such a cry. Then cam, 
a long, low winnowing of whispere 
laughter from the tower, as though on 
laughed through foam and set teeth, and 
the Squire, starting awake, as ’twer 
with a new terror, saw the witched mar 
shining upright above the stranger, wh 
hung from the bridle, with her red mout 
yet wide with the cry that she had 
tered. And in that same moment 
woman-voice in the tower took up 
chant anew, with more strange and 
dread names that seemed to burn the air 
they shook. 

Then did Robert Calcott find spe: 
of very fury, and he sprang toward t\ 
stranger, shouting, 

“Who art thou, I say, and who is *this 
woman that I have called wife?” 

And that other answered him in this 
wise: 

“IT am the evil by which thou growest. 
She is the evil by which thou dwindlest.” 

And as he was speaking, ere the other 
could answer him aught, there came run- 
ning and stumbling toward them over 
the frozen ground the same little may 
that had left them®ut a short time since, 
and as she ran she sobbed forth her words 
as though sore spent. 

“Cruelty! Cruelty!” cried she.% A|! 
the village is up to seek the witel® and 
burn her. She hath stole a child from 
its churehyard bed for her witcheries, 
and now they will bum her 4n the 
market-place!” 

Again the chanting ceas@d, and again 
dirled forth the ery, but now in the win- 
dow of the tower above them appeared 
the figure of a woman— wrought of 
flame she seemed with the leaping of 
that evil light upon her, or as though 
earven from some great jewel of hell. 
And at sight of her the witched mare 
screamed again and yet again, with a 
fury of revolt and rage that was like 
the scent of blood turned into sound. 

At that the woman took up once more 
her chant, and, ever chanting, came down 
the stairway of the tower. And the mare 
hushed beneath that chant and trembled, 
but was at quiet. 

Ever chanting, the woman drew slowly 
near to her, and when she was come beside 
her she seized that royal mane in one 
hand, and laying the other upon the 
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ddle-croup, went up as featly to her 
lace as any wind-drawn flame leaping 

m grass to bough. 

And, lo! no sooner was she seated than 
rches striped the night, and from the 
ds round about came a_ swelling 
mor of many voices, hoarse with hate 
| blood-lust, erying: “The witch! 
lhe witeh! Burn, burn, burn, burn her!” 
Whereupon that Lovely Darkness turn- 
her about where she throned high on 
he magic beast, and held out both arms 
her husband, wooing him to mount 
beside her; and he, vacant-eyed, moved 
ward her as though she held his heart- 
trings like a bridle. Then at one and 
the same time did the stranger cry out 
with a great voice, saying, “ Choose!” 
nd the little may did pluck him by 
he hand, weeping: “Go not with her! 
Go not with her!” So that the man 
started as from deep sleep and glared 

about him. 

And the torches and the noise were 
now but a field away. 

Then did Robert Caleott break forth 
suddenly: into a great oath, and, “ By 
God’s eross!” eried he, “I go not with 
thee. There are sundered lands even in 
hell,” eried he. “ Dwell thou in thy 
place; I will dwell in mine.” 

And as he spoke a dark light as of 
joy-in-death leaped from the mare’s eyes, 
and she gathered herself together and 
zhot with a mighty bound high into the 
bright air above their heads; but just as 
she leaped, one of her forefeet struck 
Robert Caleott in the breast, that he 
staggered and then sank broken upon 
the ground. 

Now the multitude was flooding up 
the lawn with horrible tumult, but on a 
sudden clotted and drave backward on 
itself, gaping as with one mouth up 
at the vault above, where the magic 
mare rose ever higher and _higher, 
till she seemed but a shaving from the 
icy moon. 

And as they gazed, suddenly, in the 
flitting of a thought, like a silver flame 
swept censerwise through the air, she 
whirled upon her course, she sank, she 
glittered gloriously nearer and ever near- 
er, until, with storm of hoofs and ban- 
ner of mane, she launched with her rider 
into the heart of the dumb-struck mob 
and stood for capture. 
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Now when the noise of the triumphing 
of cruel men and women was passed 
away, Robert Caleott opened his eyes 
once more on life, and beside him there 
was the little may and the stranger. And 
the child kept brushing his forehead with 
her little hand and murmuring sweetly: 

“Fear not. All is love. Love is all.” 

But the stranger said no word. Then 
did Robert Caleott take the little maid’s 
hand and hold it, saying, “ Now get thee 
gone, my little may, and leave me with 
this other, for we have somewhat to say 
to one another.” 

So she kissed him and went forth into 
the night. 

Then saith Robert Caleott, 

“ And now who art thou?” 

The other saith: 

“T will first ask thee a question. Since 
the most forgiven love most, who at 
the last will love God most, Satan or 
Gabriel ?” 

But Robert Caleott saith, 

“ Nay, but who art thou?” 

And the other answered thus: 

“T am that darkness from whenc« 
springs light. I am the evil by which 
good wins its strength. I am the base 
on which the heights are builded. Con- 
quered, I am eternal bliss; conquering, 
I am eternal wretchedness. Conquered, 

I am life immortal; conquering, I am 
immemorial death. sr 
Then saith the Squire, 

“At last I know thee who thou art, 
thou shadow cast by light!” and on the 
word “ light ” his soul went forth. 

But that dark form abode near him 
through the night, and as it drew to dawn 
there came a sound of singing from the 
field’s edge. 

It was the little may singing the last 
verse of her song. 

Thus sang she: 

‘Jesu, Jesu, what of hell, 

Since with heaven ’tis Thine as well?’ 
‘Hearken now, thou Emperor Dark, 

Mine the raven as the lark; 

When that men for love of me, 

Every one, have conquered thee, 
Homesick Satan, thou shalt then 
Dwell with me in heaven again!’” 

And as she ceased the sun winged out 
like to gold seraphim beyond the snow- 
fretted cathedral of the trees, and the 
man lay alone with the morning. 
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PHILIP 


prised by the great East Side of New 

York city, the voice of hope has as- 
sumed day by day a hundred varied ac- 
cents, during these many years — but 
naught has been heard by the hurrying 
throng. Hope has at last adopted music 
for her speech, and from darkened 
places little children come to listen in 
strange joy to her utterance, dragging 
worn-out, almost unwilling parents, and 
her smile has encompassed them all. 

In the midst of its region of poverty, 
distress, and toil, the great metropolis 
has a “settlement” presenting a phase 
of human uplifting infinitely significant 
and affecting. It is a music-school set- 
tlement, homely, ill-surrounded and un- 
pretentious, where nearly three hundred 
children of the almost hopeless Ghetto find 
friendship, help, and promise extended 
to their tiny hands in a form universally 
understood and weleomed. Once the 
home of refinement and ease, anon a 
tenement, housing scores of toiling, 
struggling human beings, the building 
at 55 East Third Street, occupied by the 
school, is to-day a temple—ay, the tem- 
ple of a muse, replete with memories of 
tragedy and comedy, hope and despair, 
and the loving and parting inseparable 
from human life. And at last the sad 
or the gay but ever-moving music of 
the masters voices all this from a hun- 
dred strings. 

It is not new, this school of music for 
the East Side poor. It was founded else- 
where over ten years ago, and during 
all this time has been growing, extend- 
ing its scope, its usefulness, and its kind- 
ly reach towards those for whom it was 
intended. The credit for its concep- 
tion and development is due to Miss 
Emilie Wagner, who started a class in 
piano and violin instruction among the 
tenement classes in the neighborhood of 
Chatham Square upon coming to New 
York city after finishing her own course 
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of studies at college in 1894. Confronte:| 
by difficulties of a most discouraging na 
ture, Miss Wagner persisted in her tas 
until the college and university sett]: 
ments offered the use of rooms to accon 
modate her increasing classes. Subs 
quently these settlements aided sti! 
further, enabling the school to occup) 
independent quarters in Rivingto: 
Street, where, in the course of time, thi 
attention of charitably disposed resident: 
of New York was directed to the work 
The “Society of the Music-school Set 
tlement ” followed and was incorporated 
in May two years ago. 

Neither outside nor inside does th 
building resemble a temple. It is crowd 
ed in between the shops and tenements 
of a typical East Side city block, in a 
neighborhood swarming with men, wom 
en and children of the Hebrew race. It 
fronts on a street alive with humanity. 
all of it struggling and poor. It is Yid 
dish that the ears of the old-time mansion 
hear; they are Yiddish signs that con 
front its windows in the street; and Yid 
dish customs it observes when it looks 
upon the neighborhood. 

Two adjoining houses were secured 
when the settlement moved to thes 
present quarters. They had long been 
occupied as tenements, hence required 
thorough renovation. The four floors 
were stripped of everything, the walls 
were cleansed and painted, the atmos- 
phere was sweetened. The place took on 
and maintains an air of businesslike 
but cheerful severity essential to its 
usefulness, for only a few pictures 
adorn the walls, the floors are nearly all 
bare, and the furnishing in nearly ever) 
working-room consists of one or two 
chairs with a black piano or an iron 
stand for music. 

There are a great many rooms in the 
house, all of them constantly in use. In 
a large apartment in the basement is the 
desk to which the pupils report to pay 
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ir money and await their lessons. 
[his becomes a species of office and place 
general assemblage, fairly haunted by 
e children. At the rear of this office 
a room for wraps and hats, back of 
ich is a bath-room, recently installed, 
th tubs and showers for the youngsters, 
whose homes bath-rooms, if extant at 
| are utilized for the storage of coal or 
4. Out at the rear is a tiny yard, 
where the children love to play. On the 
foor above this basement a very large 
assembly-hall has been provided, in which 
an orehestra of fifty may be accommo- 
dated. The third floor is entirely de- 
voted to teaching-rooms. On the top 
floor a few apartments are reserved for 
use of resident teachers, managers, and 
ificers —three or four young women. 
And there the spirit of the institution is 
xemplified, for the visitor is almost in- 
stantly greeted in this sanctuary by a 
clean, lively pup, half friendly, wholly 
oy. who fell into the institution’s coal- 
hole, one winter’s day, and there was dis- 
overed, a smutted, half-frozen, starving 
little outeast of the streets, who was not 

lv rescued, bathed and fed, but who 
now wears a nice bow of ribbon on his 
neck and an air of puppy confidence 

hich only affection could excite. 

The scheme of the institution, the 
success it enjoys in accomplishing an 
uplift for its following, the eager sac- 
rifices daily made that the children may 
secure its benefits, these and the hopes 
of the children themselves are the fea- 
tures that make its daily annals human 
and affecting. In a general way the 
scheme may be epitomized as a plan to 
provide for the poor East Side children 
not only a social centre with many of the 
ordinary settlement advantages, but par- 
ticularly the very best of musical in- 
struction at the lowest possible figure, 
and to pay the more advanced pupils to 
teach the youngsters below them. The 
arrangement will be understood at once 
when it is stated that instruction on the 
violin, cello, or piano is supplied at 
forty cents an hour, while the teachers 
(a dozen or more of them pupils them- 
selves) are paid fifty cents an hour for 
the service of imparting the knowl- 
edge. Thus it will be seen at once that 
the institution pays its teachers more 
than it receives for the lessons given, 
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and pays most of the money to youth- 
ful “ professors” who are, in turn, pu- 
pils themselves. 

To reduce the arrangement to an East 
Side basis of finance, half-hour lessons 
are given for twenty cents and fifteen- 
minute lessons for ten. Those of the 
piano pupils who have access to no in- 
strument at home are permitted to prac- 
tise here at the rate of five cents for half 
an hour. 

Ordinarily the work of the school is 
continued throughout every business day 
of the week, excepting Saturday; and on 
Sunday morning the senior orchestra 
meets for two or three hours of playing. 
Inasmuch as nearly all the pupils are 
Hebrews, all important Jewish holidays 
are thoughtfully observed. The result of 
this custom is somewhat singular: The 
parents of the pupils almost never appear 
to enjoy the music at the school. Either 
they are working and hurrying, in a life- 
consuming fever to supply the money 
necessary for existence, or they are dully 
resting against a renewal of almost su- 
perhuman activities. It is primarily be- 
cause these children wish to aid or sup- 
port their parents that they study and 
apply themselves so assiduously. They 
are eager to lift off the burden of toil, 
eager to still the wails of baby hunger, 
eager to smooth the brows now knotted 
with perplexity. Responsibility and ma- 
ternal solicitude come early upon these 
serious children. 

Until the conditions under which these 
people live are partially presented, the 
full significance of this musical aspira- 
tion may not be fully appreciated. The 
parents are nearly all piece-workers, 
toiling long hours on clothing, hats, and 
other articles, for wages amazingly 
small. Many of the men earn no more 
than thirty-five dollars a month. The 
lowest possible rent, for a family, is six- 
teen dollars a month, for which price an 
apartment of four small rooms may 
sometimes be secured, without supply of 
heat or light, and dark as caverns. They 
believe in families, these people, and they 
have them. They may not believe in 
lodgers, but they take them. In one in- 
stance the parents of a pupil.at the school 
had a family of six children, and accom- 
modated ten lodgers in addition, all in 
a four-room tenement. Of the wage 
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brought to the household every month, 
only eight dollars remained, every thirty 
days (after paying the rent), for light, 
fuel, food, clothing, and the price of 
lessons in music. 

From these environments come the 
pupils of the school—children of Polish, 
Russian, and Hungarian Jews, often 
pinched, little, underclothed mites of 
humanity, awakened thus early-to the 
tragedies of life, and as singularly pre- 
cocious in anxiety to help as they are 
gifted with souls for musical expression. 

The weekly routine of the institution 
unfolds a tale of sunlight and shadow, 
prose and poetry, fifty-two times in the 
year. The children range in size from 
the merest tots to lads of adult growth. 
Their ages vary from six to twenty years. 
The attendance of pupils over twenty 
years of age is not encouraged, it having 
been discovered that after twenty years 
of the dulling life of the slums have 
passed without awakening a spirit for 
music in these people, they are well- 
nigh impossible. 

When application for membership of 
one or two children of a family is made, 
the mother or grandmother comes to the 
office, there to dicker for a bargain in 
prices. The arrangements having once 
been made, however, the children always 
come by themselves. Attracted by the 
prospect, by their love for their teachers 
and by the clean, sweet spaciousness of 
the school, they appear fully two hours 
before their lesson-time and crowd the 
office full. They are a motley little 
army, undersized, eager -faced, spare, 
often pale and raggedly clothed—a horde 
of common street children, boys and 
girls, apparently under ten years of age 
on an average, and all tightly clutch- 
ing a precious handful of pennies 
and nickels, to be paid in advance for 
the lessons. 

There are violin-cases everywhere, and 
music-rolls (often made of -oilcloth) in 
dozens of red little hands. Then around 
and upon the office desk the youngsters 
cluster, thicker than bees on a honey- 
comb, as many as twenty . frequently 
clinging as if for life to the solid piece 
of furniture. They all but inundate the 
patient young woman who sits there re- 
cording their payments and allotting their 
time with the teachers. They are all 








jealously anxious to be of assistanc 
They run to the door to receive the mail. 
they dart up-stairs on every possil)lc 
errand, and three at least of the smaller 
girls worm in beneath the very elbows of 
their record-keeping mistress, each wit}; 
a square of blotting-paper ready in han 
to swoop upon a written line and dry 
it prettily the moment the pen leaves 
the paper. 

As the lesson-hours approach, tl, 
pupil teachers appear, to report for work. 
They are older children, confident jin 
their hold upon a musical knowledg: 
They go immediately to the rooms 
above, and are ready to receive their 
smaller charges, whose hands, very 
often, must needs be inspected and or 
dered to the basin for a scrubbing. As a 
commentary on these small East Sic 
hands it may be mentioned here that a 
friend of the school recently donated 
number of ingenious glass-and-meta! 
contrivances for the basins, with liqui( 
soap in a reservoir, the perfumed flui( 
being drawn by pressure on a valve 
The mechanical charm of this devic: 
was so thoroughly appreciated that th. 
youngsters entirely emptied all the res 
ervoirs in less than half an hour, and 
their hands were nearly washed away. 

As nearly all the pupils of the music 
school settlement attend both America: 
and Hebrew schools, for the ordinar) 
learning incident to the youth of these 
people, the musical instruction comes 
late in the day. By four o’clock in the 
afternoon the building is in full posses- 
sion of its flock. A small, talkative baby. 
in charge of her pupil sister, was making 
many truthful but embarrassing obser- 
vations, on the afternoon when the wri- 
ter was a visitor. She was as funny 
and irrepressible as any ventriloquist’s 
dummy. In contrast to her antics was 
the fate of a small boy pupil. He had 
missed his lessons three consecutive 
times. The word came down from the 
seat of power that he was now to be dis- 
missed. The child who brought down 
the sentence did not deliver it straightly 
to him, but imparted it, rather, to the 
desk against which he was leaning. 
When he was notified officially of his 
banishment, he timidly asserted that he 
did like his lessons and did like to come, 
but his eyes had been giving him trouble 
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and pain. Only one of his eyes was 
approximately sound. At the thought 
of former smartings and burnings, it 
promptly filled as he stood there. In his 
eagerness to be one of this happy, mu- 
sical family, he could not bear to take his 
hat and go. Manifestly, however, further 
tax upon his sight could only result in 
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disaster. In its little insignificant way 
it was tragedy. So often aspiration is 
shackled to physical denial. 

When the full swing and current of 
the school are in play, there are four 
floors of discord in the building, for on 
four floors the voices of children, pianos, 
violins, and ‘cellos are mingling, hit or 
miss. Here, in this room, the merest’ 
raucous squawk is delivered” up unwill- 
ingly by an eighth-sized violin; there, 
from another, the phrase of a rhapsody 
steals with delicate strength to figd its 
way out from the chaos of sounds. In 
three apartments adult instructors may 
be guiding the eager. course of study, 
but in twelve, at the least, mere boys and 
girls, twelve or fourteen years of age, 
will be found imparting the rudiments 
of art to younger minds. In every room, 
however, it is earnest, patient work that 








is going forward. The pupils love 
the masters yearn to help. 

The writer beheld a typical lesson 
a room that had once been a closet 
There was barely space for teacher, pu; 
music-stand, myself, and the quart 
sized violin of the student. And t! 
student was the smallest boy of six w 
ever clung so tenaciously to an inst: 
ment. His fiddle was searcely as lary 
as a man’s two fists, yet his arm was 
stretched to aching to grasp it by + 
neck. His tiny elbow was continuous!y 
brought back to position and held ther 
by his master (a slender lad of twelv« 
and his thumb and fingers, on eith 
hand, were as constantly adjusted to the 
proper “ form.” 

He was not obliged to scan a page of 
music. It is doubtful if he could have 
seen over the bridge of his violin. Al! 
his teacher required of him was that 
he gain proficiency in making a sound 
by application of the bow to the in 
strument. But the bow wandered truant 
ly down the entire track of the strings, 
in his tiny control; the small violin 
squeaked like a rusted mechanism; and 
the little chap wobbled and swayed un 
steadily on his feet in the mighty proc 
ess of dragging a noise from the shiny 
little box, so perverse and so stored and 
pent .with musical possibilities. How 
ever, he knew the names of the tight- 
drawn filaments of gut, and he knew 
whence certain notes would come from 
pressure of a finger. He loved to try; he 
clung to bow and fiddle as a burr clings 
to wool. He was practising steadily at 
making fiddle-noises in his home every 
day; and he will presently play, and 
join the junior orchestra. 

One little girl of ten, with eyes as far 
apart as an elf’s, plays a full-sized violin 
with amazing fervor and skill. She has 
two little sisters who are students like 
herself, and one little brother of five who 
plays on a fiddle which she told me is 
“no larger than an iron spoon.” None 
of them gets enough to eat, nor quite 
enough to wear. Some day, however, so 
she says, she means to help her parents 
with her earnings. 

On a rack in one of the upper halls 
there were dozens of tiny violins, all for 
beginners. They are no more regarded 
as toys in the musical alphabet than A 
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s considered a toy in the huge con- 
trivance of literature. 

The end towards which the pupils are 
striving and masters are aiding is de- 
cidedly hopeful. The graduates of the 
settlement are almost certain of a 
comfortable living for the future, either 
1s teachers, members of orchestras, or as 
ndividual artists. One young woman, 
graduated several years ago, and now 
most happily earning a competence by 
teaching, recently visited the school that 
she loves most faithfully, and in simple 
gratitude donated a few of her hard- 
earned, much-needed dollars to the fund 
for strugglers. 

The dimes and quarters brought to 
the settlement by these children come 
very hard, yet were no charge made at 
all the lessons would never be appre- 
ciated, and the task of selecting the 
deserving, ambitious pupils would be in- 
surmountable. That few pupils can af- 
ford to purchase instruments is obvious. 
Many violins are rented, some are loaned 
by outsiders, and dozens are furnished 
by the school. 

There is no apparent limit to the sac- 
rifice which both the pupils and their 
parents will undertake to secure the 
high-class instruction afforded at this in- 
stitution. In addition to the fees they 
pay—where they are not recipients of 
free scholarships—the grateful young- 
sters are constantly making presents to 
the managing teachers of the place— 
presents they cannot afford to buy. 
They bring in candies and even glasses of 
soda-water, the taste of which they deny 
themselves with the utmost rigor. With 
hoarded pennies they purchase flowers to 
place in the rooms and on the office desk. 
At Christmas all the residents receive 
frosted picture-cards, purple and green 
perfume, jewel-caskets, and crockery or- 
naments. One small girl saved her pen- 
nies for months to invest in worsted for 
knitting. Then for weeks she wrought to 
produce a shawl, which she gave in affec- 
tion to one of -her much-loved teachers. 
For herself—she shivered in the cold. 

They grow up poor, helpful, self-sacri- 
ficing, expecting to toil, these East Side 
children, and a musical promise to them 
is a promise of paradise, to be eagerly, 
unceasingly sought, though the way be 
ever so long and hard. Of the ones who 


teach as well as study at the school, some 
devote three hours to giving instruction 
every working afternoon. This is after 
attendance at ordinary school or college. 

There are many scholarships provided 


for children of parents too poor to pay the 


nominal fee for lessons. The eagerness for 
advancement which these Hebrew people 
exhibit is almost distressingly poignant. 
The whole key-note of the situation is 
summed up in the statement of an 
earnest little child who, when at home, 
never receives enough to eat. She con- 
fessed that of all the things she loves in 
the world, she “loves sad .music best.” 
They all love sad music. Their lives are 
domestic operas in minor chords—family 
rhapsodies of suffering and _ striving, 
acute and endless, but made exquisite by 
the perfect motif of their love. The world 
produces no more divine, though unsung, 
musical composition than the annals of 
some of these love-knit Hebrew families. 
Aside from the treats vouchsafed them 
by their class-work, the pupils are all but 
starved for high-class concert music, 
barred as they are from the banquets of 
finished orchestration by their poverty. 
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Occasionally a few receive tickets to 
concerts from generous friends. 

In addition to the regular lessons men- 
tioned, the institution provides free 
courses in harmony, history of music, 
chamber-musie (for the study of trios, 
quartets, and ensemble music), and 
work of the junior orchestra. The senior 
orchestra, under direction of Mr. David 
Mannes, meets every Sunday morning, 
from ten to twelve. The annual charge 
for membership in this class is one 
dollar. Singing and sight reading are 
also included in the musical curriculum. 

What inealeulable possibilities of cul- 
ture, refinement, and growth are opencd 
by the strains of music may never be 
wholly revealed. These little East Side 
tots, waifs, and urchins, made familiar 
with the highest form of the world’s mu- 
sical expression, are both awakened and 
subdued, irispired and controlled, in- 
flamed with exalted ideals and impressed 


“It tS ONLY A Stx-DOLLAR VIOLIN,” HE SAID 











with a vast, new conception of the order 
of things mundane, which must othe: 
wise have addressed numb senses, as du 
and unheeding as those of their parents. 

In amazingly good English, of well 
selected words, these children confessed 
to ambitions or responded to queries con 
cerning their work and their every-da 
life. One pupil “ professor,” a lad of 
thirteen years, exhibited a particularly 
fine conception of music and its vast 
utility. He was bright-eyed, optimistic, 
ambitious; he has made a brave, hope- 
ful struggle against adverse conditions. 
When he spoke so glowingly of his faith 
in and passion for a musical career, my 
thought strayed naturally to his instru 
ment. I asked him if his violin was 
satisfactory, if its tone was good. A 
change came over his face at once. “ It 
is only a six-dollar violin,” he said; 
and he smiled somewhat faintly at the 
thought of its standing in the world 
of instruments. 

In the hallway another pupil 
teacher, a few years older, was 
fondling and cuddling a rich- 
ly dark old instrument, loaned 
him for a trial. His chin lay 
upon it in joy; his deft fingers 
danced upon the strings. It 
answered to the light, intimate 
touches of the bow with warm, 
soft tones of response. “I 
must take it back to-day,” he 
said. “The price is twelve 
hundred dollars.” The price 
might just as well have been 
twelve million. 

It must not be supposed that 
the East Side provides no ordi- 
nary teachers of music. It has 
its quota in every crowded 
block. Many a pupil, brought 
to the school to be enrolled, 
has previously gained some mu- 
sical inkling from these in- 
dependent sources. 

It is musie of a high classi- 
fication with which these chil- 
dren of want are made famil- 
iar. And how they feel it!-— 
and how they play! Every 
Sunday morning the senior 
orchestra, in charge of the 
director, meets at the school 
for two long hours of inti- 
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mate association with the masters. Mr. 
Mannes is one of them, heart and soul. 
From his high position in the musical 
world, it is no descent to come among 
these children. He himself was discov- 
ered by Walter Damrosch, in a lowly, ill- 
paid orchestra, doing work that far out- 
classed its environment; and therefore he 
knows how these children feel and yearn. 

They gather in the assembly hall as 
early as nine in the morning. They are 
there in force by ten—a throng of thirty 
to forty boys and girls, some very small 
and thin and eager, others somewhat 
larger and thin and eager. Few are well 
dressed, but all are clean. There sits a 
young Russian Hebrew recently escaped 
from the army of the Czar. He wears a 
coat resplendent with big brass buttons, 
doubtless a part of the army uniform. 
He can play the ’cello like a wizard, and 
his ignorance of English is no bar to 
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the great human speech of 


Schumann, Beethoven, 
Grieg. On the farther s 
of the room is a girl 


fourteen years with friz 
Paderewski hair, thick 

beautiful, and with eyes 
jewelled onyx. She star 


at the top among th 
small performers. The 
semblage comprises alm 
every type of the Hebr 
child. 

They are all most d 
gently sawing and tuning 


and chatting, till their ma 
ter calls them to attenti 
“ Bach,” he says, and tl 
music -sheets on the iron 
stands are swiftly arranged 
by nimble fingers. 

The baton descends, and 
the practice concert has 
begun. 

To a listener susceptibl 
to the power of musical ut 
terance and with the per 
ception to note the profound 
underlying feeling in ever 
smal! performer’s nature, 
these concerts are tremen 
dously impressive. In th 
attitude of master to pupils 
also there is ceaseless enter 
tainment. 

With ear, eye, and subtle sense atilt 
both for beauties and errors, Mr. Mannes 
urges, coaxes, and leads out the phrases, 
notes, and tones from the instruments 
and hearts of the players, his face a 
serious study in kindness and esthetic 
exaltation. From time to time he speaks, 
slightly above the volume of melody: 

“Don’t force the tone—always beauti- 
ful. ... Listen to yourself,” and then he 
halts them altogether. To the untutored 
listener it had seemed an exquisite ren- 
dition of one of Bach’s most tender 
moods, low, soft, fraught with joy and 
sadness wrought in one. Yet the master 
detected some almost infinitesimal flaw. 

There were a number of pieces played 
that Sunday morning, and all voiced 
phases, it seemed to me, in the life of 
these children of toil and travail. After 
the sweet, sad beauty in the Bach compo- 
sition, there was infinite pity and some- 
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thing most delicately joyous in an allegro 
movement by Mozart, and light-hearted 
pleasure and pure delight in a Volkmann 
waltz, after tragic drama in the Andante 
Cantabile of Tschaikowsky. 

There were moments when the leader 
swung his whole body and ploughed deep 
furrows with his arms, to express the 
strength and depth he was exacting. 
[here were times when he cried: “ Sit 
up!—Look anxious! Feel it!—feel it! 
Excited now!—excited!” And there were 
ther moments when only the softest ex- 
pression on his face could indicate the 
tenderness of tone the theme required. 

There was not a bar that failed to en- 
thrall those few of us present who were 
more versed in common human feeling 
than in musical technie. 

The Andante Cantabile it was in 
which master and pupils were “ excited.” 
The quieter phrasing of human woes 
had passed, and in rising waves of mel- 
ody, surcharged with emotion, the plea 
and revolt of those who toil in pain were 
flung dramatically upon the ears of the 
heedless world. The bows rose and fell 
like very wands, moving faster and 


faster as they conjured passion from the 
music-hoarding strings and souls from 
the children who were playing. In this 
stolid old house—once mansion, then a 
tenement, but ever the theatre of trag- 
edies incident to man’s existence—the 
violins, violas, and the ’cellos sobbed 
out the majesty of human grief as if 
in a musical history of the all once 
enacted in its walls. The old stones 
shivered in the potency of this concen- 
trated tale of life, where birth and death 
and joy and pain and work and rest 
had passed and left no mark behind, 
save in the heart of one who could ery 
it forth in musie. 

But the passion fell, as passion ever 
must, and in quict strains, half telling 
of the joy that life’s sadness yet imparts, 
the composition drew towards its close 
with a wonderful theme of resignation. 
The children had risen with the motif to 
excitement’s divine ardor; they return- 
ed to the calmer, softer mood with exqui- 
site feeling. And then in a tender, faint 
peroration, like a query to the Maker 
and surrender to things divinely ordered, 
the piece came in beauty to its end. 


The Shadow 


BY ELSIE CASSEIGNE KING 


HROUGHOUT the echoing sameness of the days 


I listen for the baby laughter sweet, 


The little, clamorous voices high upraised 


In quaint demand, the patter of their feet. 


Never a tiny, fluttering robe, or shine 


Of wayward curls through the long hours T see, 


Until the sun seeks shelter in the west, 


And great moths hover- 


then they come to me. 


In misty twilights when heart barriers fall 


Each drowsy head in the soft firelight gleams, 


Nestled all warm against my breast they lie, 


The little, unborn children of my dreams. 
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HY,” asked the Rev. John 
Bromley of Stanley War- 
burton, the novelist, “ will 
you persist in maintaining this attitude 
toward me?” 

The two men were in Warburton’s li- 
brary, his workshop and lounging-room in 
one—a place of easy chairs and pictures 
and delicately shaded lamps, of cigars 
and deeanters, as well as of books and 
proof-sheets and other signs of the lit- 
erary trade. 

“ Because it’s the only attitude possible, 
naturally,” answered Warburton. 

The clergyman winced. He stood with 
interlaced fingers, looking down on his 
friend, who was stretched on a chair, 
lazily smoking and smiling up at him. 

Mr. Bromley’s face slowly flushed under 
that smile. It was not a fine face, but 
handsome nevertheless in its masculine 
vigor, earnestness redeeming the open 
suggestion of sensuality in the full, 
rounded lines. A broad-shouldered, well- 
set-up, passionate man, with a thrill in 
his resonant voice and the orator’s in- 
stinet for gesture, he was accustomed to 
deference. Ordinarily his manner, mas- 
terful and rather important, that of one 
used to publie life, a personage, com- 
manded it. But there was not a trace 
of deference in Warburton’s scrutiny 
and smile. 

“ Stanley,” said the preacher, beginning 
a restless walk to and fro in his red per- 
turbation, “surely there must be some 
way by which I can convince you that I 
am sincere. I implore you to believe me.” 

His voice quivered with appealing 
emotion. 

“ Capital!” criticised Warburton, easily, 
his elbows on the echair’s arms and his 
finger-tips together. “ Very good, very 
zood indeed. A little too much em- 
pressement, perhaps, but still very good.” 

“Good God!” eried the clergyman, 
crimson to the ears. “ How can you take 
pleasure in tormenting me? You are a 
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man of mind, a man of sensibility, a kind 
man, as I have reason to know, and yet in 
perfectly cold blood you sit there and 
torture me.” 

“ Excellent!” commented Warburton. 
“T had high hopes of you, but honestly | 
never expected you to develop to this 
pitch of artistry. By Jove! it’s positive 
ly wonderful.” 

“Listen, Warburton,” pleaded Mr. 
Bromley, extending his hands, palms up 
wards, “You know what I have done. 
You know that from one end of this 
country to the other I have swayed au- 
diences and become a mighty power for 
good. You know that, under Providence, 
many thousands owe their bettered lives 
to me. You know that I am trusted and 
honored and beloved. You know that | 
have refused worldly reward, that I have 
declined the pastorate of important 
churches and remained true to my chosen 
work at sacrifice of money and ease. 
Others know me as you know me, and 
yet they believe in me. Why not you?” 

A murmured “ Admirable!” and a 
blown ring of smoke were Warburton’s 
response to the man who bent over him 
with eyes shining and features working in 
the intensity of his beseeching. The lazy 
smile of amused approval brought from 
Mr. Bromley a quick groan and goaded 
him into a resumption of his excited walk. 

“You know,” he all but shouted, and 
stopping in his distressed march to fling 
his arms above his head in fierce protest, 
—“you know that my position in the 
world, in the world’s esteem, is as high 
as your own. You know—” 

“ Higher,” smiled” Warburton. “ Com- 
pared with you I have-no place at all in 
the esteem of solid respectability; and as 
for the women—” 

“Pah!” The agitated clergyman 
waved a disgusted hand. “You know 
that I have conquered confidence and re- 
spect, that the best in the land accept me 
as an equal. I have won the good fight, 
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Warburton. I entreat you to believe that 
I am what you see me, what the world 
sees me—a God-fearing man on fire with 
eal for righteousness and the saving of 

uls. Try to eredit my sincerity, I beg 

f you.” 

“ Jack,” said the novelist with hearty 
approbation, “there isn’t a living man 
vho eould do it better. If I’d dreamed 
t was in you, I’d have advised the stage 
nstead of the pulpit. Do you know, I’ve 
een aching to put you in a book, but I’m 

fraid of the sensibilities of the religious. 

‘ve put you on paper, though. Sit down 
and have a cigar and J’ll get it. Don’t 
smoke? That’s right. Mortify the flesh, 
my boy, and set an example while you 
denounce the sins of the same. So Jack 
loesn’t even smoke! Capital, capital!” 
he chuckled, and returned from his desk 
with a manuscript. 

The clergyman, outspreading his hands 
in dejected surrender, sank into a chair. 

“That visit to San Quentin made a 
tremendous impression on me,” said War- 
burton, laying the manuscript upon his 
knee and pointing his words with his 
cigar. “I set it all down the same night, 
for I didn’t want to lose a shade of it 
while it was fresh. It was tremendous, 
the whole thing—a most unusual experi- 
ence and a stunning situation. Seeing 
you as you are now, a perfect type of the 
ardent and aggressively virtuous, yet 
grave and decorous, popular preacher 
makes the temptation to recall it in detail 
irresistible. The contrast’s too glaring 
for art, I’m afraid—truth often is. You 
won’t have a drink of anything while I 
read? No, of course not. Quite right, 
Jack; it wouldn’t be in character.” 

His tone was intimate, friendly, 
charged with the cordiality of amused 
disrespect. 

The clergyman, his head on his hand, 
sighed patiently. 


“It gave me a horrible shock to see 
Jack Bromley,” read Warburton. “The 
iron door clanged open and, with a uni- 
formed guard behind him, he came into 
the office, his hand held out, his step light 
and jaunty, and the same old confident, 
impudent smile—not a hint of abash- 


ment in him. He might have been a 

fashionable actor making his entry upon 

the stage in genteel comedy. But what 
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a Jack to see! Gone the good clothes, the 
fine linen and dainty ties he was so fond 
of, and in their place the hideous con- 
vict’s dress of broad black and white 
stripes, loose, ill-shapen, and hanging on 
him like bags—repulsive, loathsome. 
One would as soon have snakes crawling 
on his body as those dreadful stripes. He 
seated himself before me, and in throwing 
one leg over the other obtruded the rough, 
heavy shoe, like a day-laborer’s. They 
had cropped him close and shaved him. 
The absence of the mustache helped to ex- 
plain him. That large, full-lipped, loose 
mouth fairly shouted self-indulgence. 
The eyes, set too close together, were as 
bold in encountering yours and as laugh- 
ing as ever. 

“ Any other man in a garb so grossly 
defiling and a situation so abysmally hu- 
miliating would at least have been em- 
barrassed. But not Jack. His gaze met 
mine without defiance or challenge, stead- 
ily, even merrily. The horror in my face 
diverted him rather. 

“¢ And four years of this,’ I said at 
last, ‘ hasn’t crushed you? 

“Crushed be hanged!’ he answered 
lightly. ‘Why should it erush me? I 
don’t like it, of course; nobody could. 
But I have my consolations. They treat 
me as well as they can—lI’ve an easy 
thing as commissary of the officers’ mess 
—and I’ve plenty to read.’ 

“¢ But the horrible degradation !’ 

“* That depends on your point of view, 
your habit of mind. If you let others do 
your thinking for you about yourself 
your decisions would be conventional and 
suicide probable, but I do my own think- 
ing, apply my own standards. To others 
—to you with the rest, no doubt, Staffley 
—there’s nothing left of me but what you 
can see—a caught criminal, an outcast. 
Well, I’m all that, of course, socially con- 
sidered, but though I’m here and deserve 
to be here, I’m entirely aware that I’m 
no worse, even a good deal better, than 
lots who have the good luck not to be 
here. You know that as well as I do. 
After all, what was my crime? I needed 
money and forged your name and—” 

“¢ And the names of others. But you’d 
never have been here, Jack, if it had lain 
with me.’ 

“ Jack’s finger went to his forehead in 
humorous imitation of the convict’s hum- 
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ble salute to the officer, but his eyes made 
honest acknowledgment. 

“*T know that, Stanley. You're no 
Philistine. But, as I say, what did I do? 
Forged your name and the names of a 
few other friends of mine for no great 
amounts, and every one of you was better 
able to lose the money than I was to do 
without it. It was devilish ungentleman- 
ly in them to round on me as they did. 
But if they’d realized what being here 
really meant they wouldn’t have done it, 
for they are good fellows at bottom, con- 
found them!’ 

“]T considered him as he sat there at 
ease, unabashed, a squalid creature, the 
damned and grinning ghost of the Jack 
Bromley I had known—characterless 
Jack, debonair Jack that everybody liked 
and nobody respected; the educated black 
sheep, the overdeft’ lawyer whom none 
that themselves had character dared to 
employ; the clever fellow who knew how 
to order a dinner and tell a story and sing 
a song and mock at the wise and prudent 
—the clever fellow who was altogether too 
clever to comprehend the usefulness of 
common honesty. Better men—which is 
to say all who disapproved of him and 
deplored him and weleomed his company 
—envied him his sunny nature, his quick 
wits, the charm that won him friends. 
There was no sense of responsibility in 
him, no seriousness, no conception of 
duty, but im excess an incurable gentle- 
manly distaste for work. Yet there was 
no malice in him either, and with equal 
good-will he would do a friend a service 
or plunder him. He was the most popu- 
lar man of his club, and they put him out 
for cheating at cards, and couldn’t ex- 
pla@fn why they took his hand afterwards. 
He neglected his wife and was unfaithful 
to her, and never gave her a harsh word 
or failed to be gallant and affectionate; 
and he wasted her small fortune and 
pawned her diamonds, and she loved him 
consumedly. Nobody was surprised when 
the law laid hold of him, and everybody 
was sorry, even those who set the police 
upon him. They would have spared him 
when their resentment cooled, but it was 
too late. He smiled at them from the 
witness-stand in unaffected cordiality, 
and testified that as perjury couldn’t pos- 
sibly help him he would spare trouble to 
all involved by telling the truth. 
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“* Jack,’ I said to him, proffering ; 
cigar which the warden permitted, ‘; 
indifference of yours is a pose here, ) 
needn’t tell me that you are wholly ; 
insensible, scoffing reprobate you let 
newspapers picture you. Higher cons 
erations apart, you were altogether 
appreciative of the good things of | 
including pleasant company, to enjo: 
ing in hell.’ 

“* Well,’ he retorted, his voice ris 
sharply, ‘what am I to do? Be hun 
and contrite and make favor with 
chaplain? When I’m pointed out to y 
itors, am I to bow my head and weep? 
When the reporters come, am I to w 
my heart on my sleeve and supply them 
with columns of confessions concerning 
the tortures suffered by a man under 
whom life has crashed, leaving him amid 
the wreck with remorse and self-scon 
and despair for his cell companions? | 
take what fate sends and grin and bear 
it. It may be a pose, but it’s me ju 
the same. I’m a ruin. All I had, all 
I prized, is gone. Margaret has di- 
vorced me, poor girl. I didn’t think it 
of her, but the friends who advised were 
wise, of course. I’m bereft of everything 
I eared to have—stripped bare. But 
though naked I’m not ashamed, and no 
court can sentence the hope out of me. 
I’m not beaten yet. Frerich is next to 
English with me, and I’ve learned 
Spanish here. When I’m released I’ll go 
to Central America and begin over again. 
I’m told it’s a good country for a man 
who will keep straight, and if I tire of 
that, why I can start a revolution.’ 

“ His old infectious laugh rang out. 

“A poignant desire to help the man 
long had burned in me, and burned the 
hotter as other friends became forgetful. 
It blazed up while we sat there, he in that 
revolting dress. 

“¢ Jack,’ I said, ‘you are a thoroughly 
bad egg. You have been cruel as death 
to all who cared for you—you have broken 
as fond and loyal a heart as ever beat in 
a woman’s breast. But I'll do you the 
justice to believe that you were conscious 
of no cruelty. You had the misfortune to 
be born without a heart yourself. The 
amiability, the gayety of spirit that made 
you winning, had its seat in utter selfish- 
ness. You could not trouble yourself to 
be ill-natured or in little things unkind. 
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it was pleasant to be good-humored. 
Your gregarious instinct is strong, and 
it gave you your love of companion- 
ip. The companions thought you were 
njoying it because you liked them; it 
as because you liked yourself. You 
ver liked anybody but yourself much— 
1u haven’t it in you. You are the best 
mitation of a good fellow I ever saw, and 

; irredeemable a raseal as ever lived.’ 

“¢ Well, I say, Warburton,’ he laughed, 
‘drawing flattering portraits is hardly in 

ur line, is it? 

“Ves, it is. It’s no small thing to be 
perfect, Jack, and you are perfect of 
vour kind. You came into the world 
without moral sense, and can no more 
avoid being what you are than a tiger cub 
can help. being pretty and graceful and 
ravenous. I never sat in judgment on 
you to blame or approve—nobody of sense 
ever did. You are beyond any normal 
man’s judgment. You have interested 
me immensely as a rogue, for as a rogue 
you are beautifully complete. Even the 
rudiments of the virtues are not in you, 
and respectability is as foreign to your 
comprehension as to any of the ancestral 
Quadrumana. All your impulses are ne- 
farious, all your purposes crooked. I’m 
awfully fond of you, Jack. You're per- 
fect. No artist can resist you, and I’m 
an artist. You give me utter pleasure— 
quite thrill me.’ 

“¢ Thanks,’ he said, unruffled. ‘ These 
tributes are gratifying, naturally, but can 
you do anything to get me out of this?’ 

“* As a responsible member of society,’ 
I replied, ‘1 would keep you here for life 
if I could. That is what I said to the 
Governor yesterday.’ 

“¢The Governor? 
ed, startled. 

“* Yes; I went to see him before com- 
ing here. He asked me if I honestly 
thought a man of your character should 
be turned loose a single day before the 
end of your ten-year term to prey upon 
the community—for prey you would, of 
course, Jack. My answer was that you 
were an incurable scoundrel, and that my 
judgment, as a moral man, as a citizen, 
was that clemency to you would be a 
crime against society, but that as an 
artist I admired you and disliked your 
being wasted. Besides, I let him know 
that you were a friend of mine, and that it 


Jack was interest- 
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pained me to see a human being so inno- 
cent of any sense of guilt suffer—and you 
couldn’t have a sense of guilt, Jack, even 
if you’d poisoned me after forging my 
name. The Governor and I were boys 
together, and he is not without humor. 
He said he liked you, himself, personally, 
while officially you shocked him, and that 
he entered into my views entirely. He 
agrees to have you paroled to oblige me 
and to please his own undignified inclina- 
tion toward occasional indulgence in the 
eccentric. You'll be put back again 
should you not behave yourself.’ 

“* Behave myself!’ Jack cried, half 
rising in his excitement. ‘You bet I 
will!’ 

“* No, you won't,’ I' said quietly. ‘ You 
can’t. But calm yourself. You’re not 
going to get out without conditions. It 
all lies with me, and the penitentiary 
doors will not swing open to you for 
another six years unless you engage to 
place yourself unreservedly in my hands. 
If you break your word and bolt Ill 
have you back, no matter at what cost 
of money. You're precious to me. You 
are to be my slave, you rogue—you per- 
fect rogue!’ 

“* What,’ he asked, doubtfully and a 
trifie frightened,—‘ what is it you want 
me to do?’ 

“¢Put Central America out of your 
mind. You are to stay right in San 
Francisco at first.’ 

“To do what? 
my living? 

“<¢T ll care for that. What, for ex- 
ample, would you like to do?’ 

“Tm not particular under the cir- 
cumstances. Any honest employment 
that—’ e 

“*T expected that. Your environment 
has made you moral. . Any commonplace 
person would have-said what you’ve said, 
and without a glimmer of perception of 
the folly of it. You have no aptitude for 
honesty, so why mar your perfection by 
forcing you into any line that’s against 
your grain and would be certain to ulti- 
mate in mortifying failure? The thing 
to do is to discover an employment that 
will give play to your talent—something 
roguish, something attractively fraudu- 
lent that shall yield the maximum of 
pleasure and profit to yourself and the 
minimum of harm to others. There must 
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be no risk of a return here. You shall 
eschew crime, Jack, but in order to be 
yourself, to find true expression, to be 
the artist in action you are capable «f 
being, you must be a rogue. It would be 
a sin against nature to set you at honora- 
ble work. You shall be a happy man, 
Jack, and perhaps a useful one—who 
knows? To have a gift and liberty to 
exercise it, that is the finest pleasure 
life holds. You, Jack, have a gift for 
villainy, and art to you is to be a villain. 
You shall live for art. I have deter- 
mined that you shall be an evangelist.’ 

“*Met Me an evangelist? He shook 
with the absurdity. 

“* There,’ I explained, ‘you are com- 
monplace again. The incongruity of 
your real self with the assumed character 
of preacher strikes you humorously. You 
must bid good-by to humor. It is out of 
place in the pulpit. The path of serious- 
ness is before you, as a repentant and re- 
formed man.’ 

“¢* Me a preacher!’ he chuckled, his eyes 
dancing. ‘ But can I be a hypocrite? I 
never was. Can I keep it up? 

“*You ean. You are shallow and 
soulless and without the grace of shame. 
Therefore you should make a good actor. 
And the pleasure of being one thing while 
pretending to be another will grow upon 
you. It will gratify your congenital pro- 
pensity to defraud, give you that luxu- 
rious sense of superiority a_rogue always 
has when deceiving honest men. 

“* But listen to me now with all your 
mind. There is one thing I insist on. 
Your fraud must be sustained. Your de- 
ception must be consistent with itself. 
No moments of relaxation, understand, in 
with to intimates you confide your hy- 
pocrisy. Not even with me, from the mo- 
ment your conversion is proclaimed, must 
you for one instant abandon your rédle. 
Face me out if I laugh at you. In our 
closest, safest privacy you are to be the 
new Jack, the regenerated Jack, the moral 
and exhorting Jack. When you are alone 
you may do as you like and blaspheme for 
relief, but I’d advise against it. Try to 
impose on yourself if you can. The ef- 
fort will help you to impose on others.’ 

“* But why,’ he asked, curiously, ‘do 
you want to father this fraud, to create 
this serial story of hypocrisy? Where do 
you come in?’ 


“*Tt is my business to create s 
stories. I want to see a story of min 
lived. I shall view you as a work of art 
delight in you as a work of art, and 
shall have the joy of being the crea- 
tive artist.’ 

“¢ For a moral man, a scrupulous n 
a literary swell and a reputable citizen, 
ventured Jack, ‘isn’t this rather a queer 
game for you to be in? Mightn’t it 
classed as, as—well, say wicked, by 
fastidious? I’m no judge myself, but 
does seem to me that imposing a person 
my disposition and record on the pu! 
as a preacher is—is about the limit.’ 

“*T have considered my civie duty, and 
I'll take the responsibility of the moral 
consequences to society. You can’t 
harm. Act your part well and you may 
do goed. If you fall into scandalous ways, 
that will end your preaching career and 
the serial will close.’ 

“*But how about the sermons? |’ 
versatile, but that sort of thing—’ 

“‘T']l write them for you to begin 
with. Do you consent to the career and 
the conditions ? 

““Do I eonsent? Wouldn’t y 
wouldn’t any man, to get out of this?’ 

“*No, any man wouldn’t. I wouldn’t. 
But that isn’t the question. Will you?’ 

“¢T will,’ promised Jack, and clinched 
it with an oath so offensive and fer 
that there could remain no doubt 
his sincerity.” 


Putting aside the manuscript, and 
smiling at the Rev. John Bromley, War- 
burton said: 

“And that all happened only five 
years ago. Look at you now, Jack—fa- 
mous, revered, saintly and sleek and 
prosperous !” 

“Yes, only five years ago,” agreed the 
clergyman, composedly, his shoulders 
braced, his face firm, even stern. “I was 
all that you deseribe. Many as had been 
my offences, none was so base as the one 
you instigated and superintended. Black 
with sin and crime I dared to go among 
the people of God and profess to be one 
of them. I arose at their meetings and 
used the language of repentance, That 
they should be amazed at and rejoice in 
the conversion of a sinner so vile and so 
notorious in his vileness was not strange. 
Before a gathering of ministers I spoke 
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with a power of brain and a skill of ex- 
pression which convinced them, orators 
emselves, that my gifts were excep- 
smal and should be employed. That ad- 
dress, which opened the way for me, was 
t mine, but yours. I became, as you 
now, the leading figure at revivals—first 
at home, and then in many places, 
for my repute speedily spread. My work 
was marvellously successful.” 
“Yes, you really did me credit, Jack. 
A more fiery exhorter never alarmed and 
won the unregenerate. I knew you had 





n you. 

‘But what you did not know then, and 
lo not know now, is that what began in 
fraud beeame sincere. In searching for 
easons that would move others to forsake 
their sins I found them for myself. I 
discovered my own soul, I that had been 
blind learned to see. I who had been the 
worst of men and satisfied in my sins be- 
came conscious of my lost state. There 
vas a dreadful struggle, but strength was 
given me to do right. I made public con- 
fession of my false character as a preach- 
er, remember—told the whole story of my 
plan to adopt the career of an evangelist 
as I would have adopted that of an actor 
or a housebreaker.” 

“Tt was splendid, an inspiration, Jack, 

dazzling coup. Jove! I admired you. 
It was art beyond my finest conception of 
you as a work of my own. But I admit 
you gave me a bad quarter of an hour; 
for as I sat listening to you—and you 

" were nobly impressive in your pathetic 
manly eandor, Jack,—I feared you might 
not know when to stop; that, carried away 
by your réle of penitent and confessing 
hypocrite, you might reveal my share in 
putting you on the boards. I know the 
intoxication of the artistic impulse, and 
could have forgiven you, however un- 
pleasant the consequences to me might 
have been—for the public is inartistic, and 
would not have understood or sympathized 
with my experiment in launching you. 
Your restraint was decent of you. It 
proved that somewhere in that unmoral 
rogue’s nature of yours you have some 
capacity for the sentiment of gratitude.” 

“It was gratitude that withheld me. I 
was grateful then, but I question whether 
I had reason to be. You liberated me 
from that earthly hell, yes, and that was 
as deep a service as one man could render 
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another, but, after all, gratitude must go 
to motives. It was not out of kindness 
to me that you concerned yourself with 
my fate, but in mere obedience to your 
perverted sense of art. You were com- 
mitting a crime as truly as I committed 
that which sent me to my cell. Should 
I then be grateful to you, I whose freedom 
was necessary to the achievement of your 
wicked purpose to foist me upon the 
world as a preacher of God’s Word? I 
doubt it, though my heart warms toward 
you still.” 

“ Excellently reasoned, Jack,” Warbur- 
ton complimented. “ But trust your in- 
stinct to be ungrateful. It’s not your 
heart that warms toward me, for you 
have none. It’s the good nature of the 
rogue. Yet you have some reason to be 
grateful, for though it was chiefly as an 
artist that I befriended you, I did, and do, 
really like you. I like you much better 
now than I did then, too, for you compel 
my respect. In the past you were a rogue 
by nature merely, an automatic rascal; 
now you are a self-conscious rogue, and 
therefore an artist. You are so much of 
an artist, so much better a one than I 
set out to create, that I’m ready to soften 
the original conditions a little. Here- 
after you may drop the preacher and be 
yourself with me—but with nobody else, 
mind, Help yourself to the decanter and 
light a cigar.” 

The clergyman smiled ruefully and 
shook his head. 

“JT wonder, Warburton,” he said, “ if 
you have no moral sense ?” 

“ None where you are concerned, Jack. 
If I had, you wouldn’t be here. What! 
you still won’t smoke? You insist on 
sticking to the eonditions? Well, that’s 
creditable to you as an artist, but, to be 
frank, you begin to bore me.” 

“Warburton,” Bromley asked, rising 
and reaching for his gloves, “do you 
not believe in the possibility of a change 
of character as the result of a mental 
and moral awakening ?”’ 

“ Of course.” 

“Then why not try to believe that this 
has happened to me?” 

“That kind of an awakening comes to 
normal men who have gone astray. You 
were never normal. Morally speaking, 
Jack, you were born an albino.” 

“ Stanley, what proofs of the reality of 
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the awakening could any man give that I 
have not given? My life is clean and it 
is beneficently employed. The wife whom 
I wronged, God pity her, has returned to 
me. The money earned by my labor has 
been used to make restitution to those 
whom I despoiled—yourself among them.” 

“ A fine touch, Jack. I’ve never cashed 
your check. I prize it far above its 
money value. I lifted my hat to you as 
an artist when it arrived.” 

The clergyman put on his overcoat and 
his gloves, meditating the while. Taking 
up his cane, he said: 

“We seem to have changed _ places 
somehow, Stanley. I had no moral sense 
when you made your fantastic proposal to 
me five years ago,—no more than you 
appear to have now. I was a criminal in 
stripes, the utter rogue you saw me to be 
and called me. You are a man of posi- 
tion, of reputation, of decorous life, and 
I know that you would shrink in abhor- 
rence from doing any of the acts that I 
did with a dead conscience and a light 
and abandoned heart. But this absorp- 
tion of yours in the artistic is perverting 
and callousing you as loose living and dis- 
honesty perverted and calloused me until 
all perception of the difference between 
right and wrong was gone. Beware, Stan- 
ley, beware of what your distorted love 
of art may lead to if you practise with 
human lives as you practised with mine.” 

“Superb!” exclaimed Warburton, ex- 
tending his hand in impulsive enthusi- 
asm. “ Preaching to me—Jack Bromley 
actually preaching to me! Oh, it’s trans- 
cendent! Jack, it’s the touch of genius; 
mere talent couldn’t achieve it. It’s art, 
consummate art! You are out of my 
hands and your own creator!” 

Bromley took the proffered hand. 

“ After all,” he said, at the end of 
a pause and in a gush of feeling, 
“everything I have become I. owe to 
you, Stanley. You were good to me, 
and in your heart was kindness for 
the crushed and guilty wretch you 
visited in prison. I am grateful, and 
ever will be. And because of that grati- 
tude, Stanley, because of my knowledge 
of how good and generous a nature is 
yours, I fear for you and yearn over you. 
Beware, I tell you again, of this passion 
for experiment, for seeing these theories 
in art work out, when the medium in 
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which you work is human life. Indulv«. 
passions grow and master their victims. 
If you are careless of others’ souls yo 
may become careless of your own. Were 
the successful commission of a diffie,)|; 
crime to appeal to you as a problem, ¢}) 
time might come when it would turn jt- 
self from a problem into a temptation.” 

“That’s the artist in you speaking 
Jack,” applauded Warburton. “ But, }y 
ing a criminal, you fail to comprehend t}), 
gulf fixed in the non-criminal natur 
between crimes of the imagination an 
crimes of performance. Yet I do admii 
there’s danger, as you say—not for me, 
to be sure, but for less clear-minded, 
weaker-fibered men.” 

“Pray God you are right, my friend, 
my true friend, though I cannot compel 
your belief in me as I am—in the changed 
man, who repented himself of himself 
with an agony like that of the thief on 
the cross. But it will come. Yes, you 


will know the new Jack, the real Jack, 
the Jack who is what he seems now as 
truly as he was the Jack you thought him 
when he rotted in prison and you succored 
him. I shall pray for that, Stanley. God 
bless you, dear friend—dear old boy!” 


Warburton laughed cordially at this 
return to the language of the past, and 
patted him on the shoulder. And he was 
excited when the other had gone, grew 
half tipsy with pleasure, walking about 
the room and murmuring to himself. 

“ What an admirable scoundrel! What 
a finished rascal! What a perfect rogue! 
Oh, I must brave the prejudices and put 
him in a book—TI really must. Keeping it 
up with me as he does, and doing it so 
beautifully, too, so convincingly, by Jove! 
It’s not surprising that he deceives the 
very elect. Anybody but myself would 
be taken in—anybody, by Heaven!” 

He stopped short, and for some mo- 
ments stood still, with his eyes fixed on 
the carpet, his brow wrinkled in thought 
—thought evidently both startling and 
perplexing. “I wonder?” he breathed. 
“What a miracle in-morals it would be! 
T wonder ?” 

Without, in the cool evening air, the 
Rev. John Bromley, on his way to the re- 
vival meeting, the pressure of Warbur- 
ton’s hand warm upon his shoulder, 
smiled to himself; and the smile was not 
that of discouragement, but of hope. 
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BY HENRY 


PART 


WAS going east along the main trade 
route—the main slave route—by which 
the Bihéans pass to and fro in their 

raffie with the interior. It is but a con- 
the track from Benguela, 

n the coast. through the district of Bihé, 
nd it follows the long watershed of 

entral Africa in the same way. The 
only place where that watershed is broken 

at the passage of the Cuanza, which 
far south of the bank of high 
ground, but has made its way northward 
rough it at a_ point three 
journey east of the fort 
at Belmonte, and so reaches se 

n the west coast, not be- 
ow Loanda. 

It forms the frontier of Bihé, dividing 
that race of traders from the primitive 
und savage tribes of the interior. But 
on both sides along its banks and among 
its tributaries you find the relics of 
other races of very different character 
the Bihéans—the Luimbi, 

still the old coinage of 
white cowry-shells in their hair, and the 
Luchazi, who support their loads with 
a strap round their foreheads, like the 
Swiss, and whose women dress their hair 
with red mud, and carry their babies 
straddled round the hip instead of round 
the back. 

Going eastward along this pathway 
into the interior, I had reached the banks 
of the Cuanza one evening towards the 
end of the wet season. It had been rain- 
ing hard, but at sunset there was a sullen 
clear which left the country steaming 
with damp. On my left I could hear 
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* Between the time of writing this arti- 
cle and that which appeared in the October 
MAGAZINE, Mr. Nevinson made the difficult 
journey from the coast to Bihé, through the 
wilderness, a distance of 400 or 500 miles.— 
EpITorR. 
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IV.—* THE HUNGRY COUNTRY” 


the roar of the Cuanza rapids, where the 
river divides among rocky islands and 
rushes down in breakers and foam. And 
far away, across the river’s broad valley, 
I could the country into which I 
was going—straight line after line of 
black forest, with the mist rising in 
pallid lines between. It was like a dreary 
skeleton of the earth. 

Such my first sight of “the 
Hungry Country ”—that accursed stretch 
of land which reaches from just beyond 
the Cuanza almost to the Portuguese fort 
at Mashiko. How far that may be in 
miles I cannot say exactly. A rapid 
messenger will cover the distance in 
seven days, but it took me nine, and it 
takes most people ten or twelve. My 


see 


was 


carriers had light loads, and in spite of 
almost continuous fevers and poisoned feet 
we went fast, walking from six till two 
or even four o’clock without food, so that, 


even allowing for delays at the deep 
morasses and rivers and the long climbs 
up the forest hills, I think we cannot 
have averaged less than twenty miles a 
day, and probably we often made twenty- 
five. I should say that the distance from 
the Cuanza to Mashiko must be some- 
where about 250 miles, and it is Hungry 
Country nearly the whole way. 

Still less is it certain how far the dis- 
trict extends in breadth from north to 
south. I have often looked from the top 
of its highest uplands, where a gap in the 
trees gave me a view, in the hope of 
seeing something beyond. But, though 
the hill might be six thousand feet above 
the sea, I could never get a sight of any- 
thing but forest, and still more forest, 
till the waves of the land ended in a 
long, straight line of blue—almost as 
straight and blue as the sea—and nothing 
but forest all the way, with not a trace 
of man. Yet the whole country is well 
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watered. Deep and clear streams run 
down the middle of the open marshes 
between the hills. For the first day or 
two of the journey they flow back into 
the Cuanza basin, but when you have 
climbed the woody heights beyond, you 
find them running north into the Kasai, 
that great tributary of the Congo, and 
south into the Lungwebungu or the 
Luena, the tributaries of the Zambesi. 
At some points you stand at a distance 
of only two days’ journey from the 
Kasai and the Lungwebungu on either 
side, and there is water flowing into them 
all the year round. In Africa it is al- 
most always the want of water that makes 
a Hungry Country, but here the rule 
does not hold. 

At first I thought the character of the 
soil was sufficient reason for the desert. 
Except for the black morasses, it is a 
loose white sand from end to end. The 
sand drifts down the hills like snow, 
and banks itself up along any sheltered 
or level place, till as you plod through 
it hour after hour, almost ankle-deep, 
while your shadow gradually swallows 
itself up as the sun climbs the sky, your 
only thought becomes a longing for water 


and a longing for one small yard of solid 
ground. The trees are poor and barren, 
and I noticed that the farther I went the 
soft joints of the grasses, which ought 
to be sweet, became more and more bitter, 
till they tasted like quinine. 

This may be the cause of another thing 


TI noticed. All living creatures in this 
region are crazy for salt, just like oxen 
on a “sour” veldt. Salt is far the best 
coinage you can take among the Chibok- 
we. I do not mean our white table-salt. 
They reject that with scorn, thinking it 
is sugar or something equally useless; 
but for the coarse and dirty “ bay- 
salt ” they will sell almost anything, and 
a pinch of it is a greater treat to a 
child than a whole bride-cake would be 
in England. 

I have tested it especially with the 
bees that swarm in these forests and 
produce most of the beeswax that goes 
to Europe. I first noticed their love of 
salt when I salted some water one after- 
noon in the vain hope of curing the 
poisoned sores on my feet. In half an 
hour the swarms of bees had driven me 
from my tent. I was stung ten times, 
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and had to wait about in the forest {j]] 
the sun set, when the bees vanished. as 
by signal. 

Another afternoon I tested them by 
putting a heap of sugar, a paper smeared 
with condensed milk, and a bag of salt 
tightly wrapped up in tar-paper side by 
side on the ground. I gave them twent: 
minutes, and then I found nothing on 
the sugar, five flies on the milk, and the 
tar-paper so densely covered with bees 
that they overlapped each other as when 
they swarm. For want of anything bct- 
ter, they will fight over a sweaty shirt 
in the same way; and once, by the banks 
of a stream, they sent all my carriers 
howling along the path by creeping up 
under their loin-cloths. The butterflics 
seek salt also. If you spread out a damp 
rag anywhere in tropical Africa, you wil! 
soon have brilliant butterflies on it. But 
if you add a little salt in the Hungry 
Country, the rag will be a blaze of colors, 
unless the bees come and drive the but- 
terflies off. 

As I said, the natives feel the longing 
too. Among the Chibokwe, the women 
burn a marsh-grass into a potash powder 
as a substitute; and if a native squats 
down in front of you, puts out a long 
pink tongue and strokes it appealingly 
with his finger, you may know it is salt 
he wants. The scarcity has become wors: 
since the Belgians, following their usual 
highwayman methods, have robbed the 
natives of the great salt-pans in the 
south of the Congo State and made them 
a trade monopoly. 

In the character of the soil, then, 
there seemed to be sufficient reason for 
the name of the country, and I should 
have been satisfied with it but for dis- 
tinct evidences that a few spots along 
the path have been inhabited not so very 
long ago. Here and there you come upon 
plants which grow generally or only on 
the site of deserted villages or fields; 
such as the atundwa—a plant with 
branching fronds that smell like walnut 
leaves. It yields a fruit whose hard and 
crimson case just projects from the 
ground and holds a gray bag of seeds, 
very sour, and almost as good to eat or 
drink as lemons. But still more definite 
is the evidence of travellers, like the 
missionary explorer Mr. Arnot, who first 
traversed the country over twenty years 
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CROSSING 


ago, and has deseribed to me the villages 
he found there then. There was, for in- 
stance, the large Chibokwe town of Peho, 
which was built round the head of a 
marsh close upon the main path some 
two or three davs west of Mashiko. You 
will still find the place marked, about the 
size of London, on any map of Angola or 
Africa, but I have looked everywhere for 
it along the route in vain. A Portu- 
guese once told me he thought it was 
a few days’ journey north of his house 
near Mashiko. But he was wrong. The 
whole place has entirely disappeared, and 
has less right than Nineveh to a name 
on a modern map.* 

The Chibokwe have a custom of de- 
stroying their villages and abandoning 
the site whenever a chief dies, and this 
in itself is naturally very puzzling to all 
geographers. But I think it hardly ex- 

* Commander Cameron describes the town 
and its chief, Mona Peho, in Across Africa, 
p. 426 (1876). 
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THE CUANZA 


plains the utter abandonment of the 
Hungry Country. It is commonly sup- 
posed that no wild animals will live in 
the region, but that is not true, either. 
Many times, when I have wandered away 
from the foot-path, I have put up various 
antelopes—lechwe and duikers,—and_be- 
side the marshes in the early morning 
I have seen the fresh spoor of larger 
deer, as well as of porcupines and wart- 
hog. Cranes are fairly common, and 
green parrots very abundant. Almost 
every night one hears the leopards roar. 
“Roar” is not the word: it is that deep 
note of pleasurable expectancy that they 
sound a quarter of an hour before feed- 
ing-time at the Zoo, and they would noi 
make that noise if there was nothing in 
the country to eat. All these reasons 
put together drive me unwillingly to think 
there may be some truth in the native 
belief that the whole land'has been laid 
under a curse which will never be re- 
moved. As I write, the rumor reaches us 



































BURNING GRASS FOR SALT 


that the basin of the Zambesi and all its 
tributaries have just awarded to 
Great Britain, so that nearly the whole of 
the Hungry Country will come under Eng- 
lish rule. It is important for England, 
therefore, that the curse should be for- 
gotten, time it may be. All I 
know for certain is that undoubtedly a 


been 


curse lies upon the country now.* 

There are two ferries over the Cuanza, 
one close under the Portuguese fort, the 
other a comfortable distance up-stream, 


*The King of Italy’s award on the dis- 
puted frontier between British Barotseland 
and Portuguese Angola was not published, 
in fact, till July, 1905. Great Britain re- 
ceived only part of her claim, and the Hun- 
gry Country, together with the whole of 
the slave route, remains under Portuguese 
misgovernment. 


well out of observation. It is a typically 
Portuguese arrangement. The Com- 
mandant’s duty is to stop the slave-trade, 
but how can he be expected to see what 
is going on a mile or so away! Even 
as you come down to the river, you 
tind slave-shackles hanging on the bushes. 
You cross the stream in dugout canoes, 
running the chance of being 
one of the hippos which snort and pant 
a little farther up. You enter the forest 
again, and now the shackles are thick 
upon the trees. This is the place where 
most of the slaves, being driven down 
from the interior, are untied. It is safe 
to let them loose here. The Cuanza is 
just in front, and behind them lies the 
long stretch of Hungry Country, which 
they could never get through alive if 
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ey tried to run back to their homes. 

it is that the on the 
ive of the Hungry Country bear shackles 

profusion — shackles for the hands, 
tackles for the feet, shackles for three 
r four slaves who are clamped together 

night. The drivers hang them up 
‘th the idea of using them again when 
ey return for the next consignment of 
merchandise; but, as a rule, I 
hink, they find it easier to make new 
shackles as they are wanted. 

A shackle is easily made. A native hacks 
out an oblong hole in a log of wood with 
an axe; it must be big enough for two 
hands or two feet to pass through, and 
then a wooden pin is driven through the 
hole from side to side, so that the hands 
or feet cannot stir until it is drawn out 
The two hands or feet do not 
necessarily the same person. 
You find shackles of various ages—some 
quite new, with the marks of the axe 
upon some old and half 
eaten by ants. But none can be very 
old, for in Africa all dead wood quickly 
disappears, and this is a proof that the 
slave-trade did not really end after the 
war of 1902, as easy-going officials are 
fond of assuring us. 

When I speak of the shackles beside 
the Cuanza, I do not mean that this is 
the only place where they are to be 
found. You will them scattered 
along the whole length of the Hungry 
Country; in fact, I think they are thick- 
est at about the fifth day’s journey. They 
generally hang on low bushes of quite 
recent growth, and are most frequent by 
the edge of the marshes. I cannot say 
why. There seems to be no reason in 
their distribution. I have been assured 
that each shackle represents the death of 
a slave, and, indeed, one often finds the 
remains of a skeleton beside a shackle. 
But the shackles are so numerous that if 
the slaves died at that rate, even slave- 
trading would hardly pay, in spite of the 
immense profit on every man or woman 
who is brought safely through. It may 
often happen that a sick slave drags him- 
self to the water and dies there. It 
may be that some drivers think they can 
do without the shackles after four or 
five days of the Hungry Country. But 
at present I can find no satisfactory 
explanation of the strange manner in 
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which the shackles are scattered up and 
down the path. I only know that between 
the Cuanza and Mashiko I saw several 
hundreds of them, and yet I could not 
look about much, but had to watch the 
narrow and winding foot-path close in 
front of me, as 
Central Africa. 

That path is strewn with dead men’s 
bones. You see the white thigh-bones 
lying in front of your feet, and at one 
side, among the undergrowth, you find 
the skull. These are the skeletons of 
slaves who have been unable to keep up 
with the march, and so were murdered 
or left to die. Of course the ordinary 
carriers and travellers die too. It is very 
horrible to see a man beginning to break 
down in the middle of the Hungry Coun- 
try. He must go on or die. The caravan 
cannot wait for him, for it has food 
for only the limited number of days. I 
knew a distressful Irishman who entered 
the route with hardly any provision, 
broke down in the middle, and was 
driven along by his two carriers, who 
threatened his neck with their axes when- 
ever he stopped, and only by that means 
succeeded in getting him through alive. 
Still worse was a among my own 
carriers —a_ little boy who had _ been 
brought to earry his father’s food, as is 
the custom. He became crumpled up 
with rheumatism, and I found he had 
bad heart-disease as well. He kept on 
lying down in the path and refusing to 
go farther. Then he would creep away 
into the bush and hide himself to die. 
We had to track him out, and his father 
beat him along the march till the blood 
ran down his back. 

But with slaves less trouble is taken. 
After a certain amount of beating and 
prodding, they are killed or left to die. 
Carriers are always buried by their com- 
rades. You pass many of their graves, 
hung with strips of rag or decorated with 
a broken gourd. But slaves are never 
buried, and that is an evidence that 
the bones on the path are the bones of 
slaves. The Bihéans have a sentiment 
against burving slaves. They eall it 
burying money. It is something like 
their strong objection to burying debtors. 
The man who buries a debtor becomes 
responsible for the debts; so the body 
is hung up on a bush outside the village, 
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and the jackals consume it, being respon- 
sible for nothing. 

Before the great change made by the 
Jailundu war” of 1902, the horrors of 
the Hungry Country were undoubtedly 
worse than they are now. I have known 
Englishmen who passed through it four 
years ago and found slaves tied to the 
trees, with their veins cut so that they 
might die slowly, or laid beside the path 
with their hands and feet hewn off, or 
strung up on scaffolds with fires lighted 
beneath them. My earriers tell me that 
this last method of encouraging the others 
is still practised away from the pathway, 


but I never saw it done myself. I never 
saw distinct evidence of torture. The 
horrors of the road have certainly become 
less in the last three years, since the 
rebellion of 1902. Rebellion is always 
good. It always implies an unendurable 
wrong. It is the only shock that ever 


stirs the self-complacency of officials. 
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I have not seen torture in the Hung 
Country. I have only murd 
Every bone seattered along that terril 
foot-path from Mashiko to the Cuanza 
the bone of a murdered man. The m: 
may not have been killed by violen 
though in most cases the sharp-cut hole 
the skull where the fatal stro} 
was given. But if he was not killed b 
was taken from his hon 
and sold, either for the buyer’s use, « 
to sell again to a Bihéan, to a Portugues 
trader, or to the agents who superinte: 
the “ contract labor ” for San Thomé, and 
are so useful in supplying the cocoa 
drinkers of England and America, as w 
as in enriching the plantation-owners and 
the government. The Portuguese and 
such English people as love to stand well 
with Portuguese authority tell us that 
most of the men now sold as slaves are 
criminals, and so it not matter. 
Very well, then; let us make a lucrativ: 

clearance of 
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our pris 
ons by selling 
the prisoners 
to our. mill 
owners as fac 
tory-hands. We 
might even go 
beyond our 
prisons. It is 
easy to prove a 
crime against 
a man _ when 
you can get 
£10 or £20 by 
selling him. 
And if each of 
us that has 
committed a 
crime may be 
sold, who shall 
escape the 
; Shackles? 

The most re- 
cent case of 
murder that I 
saw was on my 
return through 
the Hungry 
Country, the 
sixth day out 
from Mashiko. 


own 
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out ten yards from the path, hidden 

deep grass and bracken. But for 
re smell I should have passed the place 
‘thout noticing him, as I have no doubt 
assed scores, 


nd perhaps 





indreds, of 
ther skeletons 
that lie hidden 
n that forest. 
How long the 
man had been 
murdered I 
could not say, 
for decay in 





Africa varies 
with the wea- 
ther, but the 
ants generally 
contrive that 
it shall be 
quick. I think 
the thing must 
have been done 
since I passed 
the place on 
my way into 
the country, 
about a month 
before. But 
possibly it was 


Yet, in spite of the shackles hanging 


on the trees, and in spite of the skeletons 


upon the path and the bodies of recentiy 
murdered men, IT have not seen a slave 











a few days 


earlier. My SKELETON OF SLAVE 

‘‘headman’”’ 

had heard of 

the event (a native hears everything), 
but it did not impress him or the’ other 


carriers in the least. It was far too com- 
mon. Unhappily I do not understand 
enough Umbundu to make out the exact 
date or the details, except that the man 
was a slave who broke down with the 
usual shivering fever on the road and was 
killed with an axe because he could go no 
farther. As to the cause of death there 
was no doubt. When I tried to raise the 
head, the thick woolly hair came off in my 
hand like a woven pad, leaving the skull 
bare, and revealing the deep gash made 
by the axe at the base of the skull just 
before it merges with the neck. As I 
set it down again, the skull broke off 
from the back-bone and fell to one side. 
Having laid a little earth upon the body, 
I went on. It would want an army of 
sextons to bury all the poor bones which 
consecrate that path. 


ON A PATH THROUGH THE HUNGRY COUNTRY 


caravan such as has been described to me 
by almost every traveller who has passed 
along that route into the interior. I 
mean, I have not seen a gang of slaves 
chained together, their hands shackled, 
and their necks held fast in forked sticks. 
IT am not sure of the reason; there were 
probably many reasons combined. It is 
just the end of the wet season, just the 
time when the traders think of sending 
in for slaves, and not of bringing them 
out. Directly the natives in the Bihéan 
village near which I was staying heard I 
was going to Mashiko, though they knew 
nothing of my object, they said, “ Now 
a messenger will be sent ahead to warn 
the slave-traders that an Englishman is 
coming.” The same was told me by two 
Englishmen who traversed -the country 
last autumn for the mining concession, 
and in my case I have not the slightest 
doubt that messengers were sent. Again, 
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a Portuguese trader, living on the farther 
side of the Hungry Country, upon the 
Mushi-Weoshi (the Simoi, as the Portu- 
guese classically call it), told me the 
drivers now bring the slaves through 
unknown bush-paths, north of the old 
route. He kept a store which, being on 
the edge of the Hungry Country, was as 
frequented and lucrative as a wine-and- 
spirit house must be on the frontier of 
a prohibition State. And he was the only 
Portuguese 1 have met who recognized 
the natives as fellow subjects, and even 
as fellow men, with rights of their own. 
He also boasted, I think justly, of the 
good effects of the war in 1902. 

All these reasons may have contributed. 
But still I think that the old caravan 
system has been reduced within the last 
three years. The shock to public feeling 
in Portugal owing to the Bailundu war 
and its revelations—the disgrace of cer- 
tain officers at the forts, who were con- 
victed of taking a percentage of slaves 
from the passing caravans as _ hush- 
money—the strong action of Captain 
Amorim in trying to suppress the whole 
traffic—the instructions to the forts to 
allow no chained gangs to pass—all these 
things have, I believe, acted as a check 
upon the old-fashioned methods. There 
is also an increased risk in obtaining 
slaves from the interior in large batches. 
The Belgians strongly oppose the entrance 
of the traders into their state, partly 
because guns and powder are the usual 
exchange for slaves, partly because they 
wish to retain their own natives under 
their own tender mercies. The line of 
Belgian forts along the frontier is quick- 
ly increasing. Some Bihéan traders have 
been shot. In one recent case, much 
talked of, a bullet from a Maxim gun 
struck the head of a gang of slaves, 
marching as usual in single file, and killed 
nine in succession. In any case, the 
traders seem to have discovered that the 
palmy days when they used to parade 
their chained gangs through the country, 
and burn, flog, torture, and eut throats 
as they pleased, are over for the present. 
For many months after the war even the 
traffic to San Thomé almost ceased. It 
has begun again now, and is rapidly in- 
creasing. As I noted in a former let- 
ter, an order was issued in December, 
1904, requiring the government agents to 





press on the supply. But at present, 
think, the slaves are coming down ji 
smaller gangs. They are not, as a ruk 
tortured; they are shackled only at nigh 
and the traders take a certain amoun 
of pains to conceal the whole traffic, o 
at least to make it look respectable. 

As to secrecy, they are not entirely suc 
cessful. A man whose word no one i) 
Central Africa would think of doubting 
has just sent down notice from the in 
terior that a gang of 250 slaves passe 
through the Nanakandundu district 
bound for the coast, in the end of Feb 
ruary (1905), shackles and all. The mai 
who brought the message had done his 
best to avoid the gang, fearing for his 
life. But there is no doubt they ar 
coming through, and I ought to hav 
met them near Mashiko if they had not 
taken a by-path or been broken up into 
small groups. 

It was probably such a small group 
that I met within a day’s journey of 
Caiala, the largest trading-house in Bihé. 
I was walking at about half an hour's 
distance from the road, when suddenly | 
came upon a party of eighteen or twenty 
boys and four men hidden in the bush. 
At sight of me they all ran away, the 
men driving the boys before them. But 
they left two long chicottes or sjamboks 
(hide whips) hanging on the trees, as 
well as the very few light loads they 
had with them. After a time I returned, 
and they ran away again. I then noticed 
that they posted a man on a tree-top to 
observe my movements, and he remained 
there till I trekked on with my own 
people. Of course the evidence is not 
conclusive, but it is suspicious. Men 
armed with chicottes do not hide a 
group of boys in the bush for nothing, 
and it is most probable that they formed 
part of a gang going into Bihé for sale. 

I may have passed many such groups 
on my journey without knowing it, for 
it is a common trick of the traders now 
to get up the siaves as ordinary carriers. 
But among all of them, there was only 
one which was obviously a slave gang, 
almost without concealment. My carriers 
detected them at once, and I heard the 
word “apeka ” (slaves)* passed down the 
line even before I came in sight of them. 

* Properly speaking, vapeka is the plural 
of upeka, a slave, but in Bihé apeka is used. 
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caravan numbered seventy-eight in 
In front and rear were four men 
h guns, and there were six of them 
the centre. The whole varavan was 
nized with a precision that one never 
ls among free carriers, and 
arly the whole of it consisted 


sprang upon him with two javelins which 


I happened to be carrying because my 
rifle was jammed. At sight of me the 


emblem of Portuguese justice crawled on 


the earth and swore he did not know it 





boys under fourteen. This 
itself would be almost con- 


sive, for no trade caravan 
uld contain anything like 
it proportion of boys, whereas 


oys are the most easily stolen 
rom native villages in the in- 
erior, and, on the whole, they 
pay the cost of transport best. 
But more conclusive even than 
the appearance of the gang was 
the quiet evidence of my own 
carriers, who had no reason for 
lying, who never pointed out 
another caravan of slaves, and 
yet had not a moment’s doubt 
as to this. 

The importation of slaves 
from the interior into Angola 
may not be what it was. It 
may not be conducted under 
the old methods. There is no 
longer that almost continuous 
procession of chained and tor- 
tured men and women which all 
travellers who crossed the Hun- 
gry Country before 1902 de- 











scribe. For the moment rubber 

has become almost as lucrative 

as man. The traffic has been 

driven underground. There is 

now a feeling of shame and risk about 
it, and the military authorities dare not 
openly give it countenance as before. 
But I have never heard of any case in 
whieh they openly interfered to stop it, 
and the thing still goes on. It is, in 
fact, fast recovering from the shock 
of the rebellion of 1902, and is now 
increasing again every month. 

It will go on and it will increase as 
long as the authorities and traders habit- 
ually speak of the natives as “ dogs,” 
and allow the men under their command 
to misuse them at pleasure. To-day a 
negro soldier in the white Portuguese 
uniform seized a little boy at the head 
of my carriers, pounded his naked feet 
with the butt of his rifle, and was beating 
him unmercifully with the barrel, when I 


A CARRIER ON THE PATH 


was a white man’s caravan. That was 
sufficient excuse. 

Three days ago word came to me on the 
march that one of my carriers had been 
shot at and wounded. We were in a 
district where three Chibokwe natives 
actually with shields and bows as well as 
guns had hung upon our line as we went 
in. I had that morning warned the 
carriers for the twentieth time that they 
must keep together, and had set an ad- 
vanced and rear guard, knowing that 
stray carriers were being shot down. But 
natives are as incapable of organization 
as of seeing a straight line, and my peo- 
ple were straggled out helplessly over a 
length of five or six miles. Hurrying 
forward, I found that the bullet—a cube 
of copper—had just missed my carrier’s 
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head, had taken a chip out of his hand, 
and gone through my box. The carrier 
behind had caught the would-be murderer, 
and there he stood—a big Luvale man, 
with filed teeth, and head shaved but for 


kept shouting some reason which | 
not then understand. So I gave the p 
ishment over to them, and they took + 
man’s gun—a trade-gun or “ Lazari: 
studded with brass nails,—stripped } 
of his powder-gourd, clot 
and all he had, beat hi 











with the backs of th 
axes, and drove him nak: 
into the forest, where 
disappeared like a deer. 

I found out afterwa: 
that their reason for cle 
ency was the fear of P 
tuguese vengeance up 
their villages, because 
man was employed by 
fort at Mashiko, and ther 
fore claimed the right 
shooting any other nat 
at sight, even over a min 
ute’s dispute about yield- 
ing the foot-path. 

Such small incidents are 
merely typical of the at 
titude which the Portu 
guese take towards the 
natives and allow their 
own black soldiers and 
slaves to take. As long as 
this attitude is maintain 
ed, the immensely profit 
able slave-traffic which has 
filled with its horrors this 
route for centuries past wil! 








Types OF LUvVALE MEN 


a little tuft or pad at the top. I sup- 
posed he ought to be shot, but my rifle 
was jammed, and I am not a born exe- 
eutioner. However, I cleared a_half- 
circle and set the man in the middle. 
A great terror came into his face as I 
went through the loading motions. I 
had determined, having blindfolded him, 
to catch him a full drive between the 
eyes. This would give him as great a 
shock as death. He would think it 
was death, and yet would have time 
to realize the horror of it afterwards, 
which in the case of death he would not 
have. But when all was ready, my car- 
riers, including the wounded man, set up 
a great disturbance, and seized the muz- 
zle of my rifle and turned it aside. They 





continue to fill it with hor- 
rors, no matter how secret 
or how legalized the traffic 
may hecome. 

I have pitched my tent to-night on a 
hillside not far from the fort of Matota, 
where a black sergeant and a few men are 
posted to police the middle of the Hungry 
Country. In front of me a deep stream 
is flowing down to the Zambesi with 
strong but silent current in the middle of 
a marsh. The air is full of the cricket’s 
eall and the other quiet sounds of night. 
Now and then a dove wakes to the bril- 
liant moonlight, and coos, and_ sleeps 
again. Sometimes:an owl cries, but no 
leopards are abroad, and it would be hard 
to imagine a scene of greater peace or 
of more profound solitude. And _ yet, 
along this path, there is no solitude, for 
the dead are here; neither is there any 
peace, but a ery. 
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Homing Tides 


BY EDITH 








HE driver drew up his lean horse 

beside the shore. “ This is as fur 

as I can bring you,” he said. 
“Over yander is Biddeford Pool; and 
you can git any one of them fishin’-boats 
out there to take you across the Gut.” 

The slow wheels of the rattling buggy 
died away over the hill, while Philip 
Langmaid, alone upon the beach, waved 
and shouted a summons to the boats 
which moved slowly up and down along 
the narrow stretch of water before him. 
Their fishing seemed, however, to be of 
an absorbing nature, for by most of them 
the signal was disregarded. Langmaid 
shouted again, impatiently. The steers- 
man of one little craft looked up and 
waved his hand. “In a minute!” he 
screamed, in reply. “ Wait jest a min- 
ute!” and the boat moved silently on. 

Langmaid shrugged his shoulders in 
contemptuous wonder at the indifference 
of the Maine native; then, as he foresaw 
a long wait before him, he sat down 
resignedly upon his valise. Behind him 
the sun was sinking below the hill, and 
the chilly breeze of early May, drawing 
across the promontory’ before him, 
brought to his nostrils the faintly blend- 
ed burden of seaweed,-.of young fir- 
buds, and of roots newly stirring in 
the spare, moist earth. Langmaid stared 
meditatively as twilight came gradual- 
ly down over land and water and in 
the little village across the strait the 
lights came slowly out. Above them on 
the bare sides of the higher slopes the 
group of summer cottages remained un- 
lit—all but the largest and gaudiest of 
all, a huge castellated affair upon the 
crest of the hill, whose windows, almost 
before the withdrawing of the sun’s rays, 
began to blaze from roof to cellar with 
electric light. 

Langmaid nodded slowly as he watched 
this solitary cottage kindle into sudden 
life. Yes, bevond a doubt that was the 
house where he was bound: “ Silvertop, 
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MACVANE 





the Elegant Summer Residence of Mr. 
Ward,” which litthe Mrs. Vane had 
showed him yesterday in the illustrated 
prospectus of Biddeford Pool real estate. 
“ Lydia herself sent it to me a couple of 
years ago,” she had said,—* the first time 
really that I had heard from her for ten 
vears! For, you know, we none of us 
have had anything to do with her, nat- 
urally, sincee—you don’t mind if I speak 
of it, do you?” 

“Certainly not,” Langmaid had an- 
swered, calmly. 

“ Well, you know, no one blames a girl 
for amusing herself a little, but to run 
off and marry one of your ushers, just 
the day before your wedding!— I told 
her that I would never forgive her for 
treating you so; and I never have; so, 
as she hasn’t anv near relatives left ex- 
cept me, I have had really no way of 
finding out how she was getting on— 
beyond a faint rumor now and then 
that she and Ted were living abroad 
somewhere.” 

“But this picture?” Langmaid lifted 
it in inquiry. 

“Oh ves! Winter before last, comes 
all of a sudden a letter from Lydia, full 
of how happy she was with Ted, how 
beautifully suited they were to each 
other, and what a charming life they 
led,—travelling all winter, Maine in the 
summer. So she enclosed this picture 
of their place, and invited Mr. Vane 
and me to be friends with her again, 
and come to visit her and Ted there in 
the summer.” 

“Tim. ... Did you go? or are you 
going?” 

Mrs. Vane gave a little scream. 
“That’s the joke, don’t you see? Lydia 
knows perfectly well that my husband’s 
business takes us to Europe every sum- 
mer since the world began. You see, 
when they were living over there she 
wasn’t so free with her summer invita- 
tions! However, I bear her no grudge 
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for that. It’s natural, especially for a 
proud little creature like Lydia, that 
after all the years of separation from us 
she should want us to know that she has- 
n’t done so badly for herself, after all!” 

Langmaid studied the picture again. 
“Hm—no, so far as money goes!” he 
observed; “but as for Ted Ward—nat- 
urally, | suppose, I might be prejudiced 
—but I always thought him a worthless, 
shifty kind of beggar, in spite of his 
good looks. However, if Lydia is happy 
with him—” 

“ Naturally, he suits Lydia!—Well, to 
be sure, I am glad you are going to see 
her. But don’t be soft and forgiving 
with her, or let Ted patronize you with 
those grand-seigneur airs of his. Just 
let them be impressed with you, and what 
a great man you have come home,—for 
you are a great man now, you know, with 
all these famous books of yours. In 
fact, I sent her one of your novels when 
I wrote to her—so that if she chose to 
she could feel sorry!” 

Langmaid rolled another cigarette 
and eyed the trailing boats before him 
with growing impatience. Again he 


shouted and beckoned; the old man who 


had answered before gave him another 
nod in response, and the boat passed on. 
From the opposite hill the lights of the 
great pile of shingles and masonry flared 
down upon him. By which light, he 
asked himself, was Lydia’s well-remem- 
bered face illuminated? Lydia, no longer 
a phantom of bliss and pain buried deep 
in the core of his heart, but the woman 
of flesh and blood, with hands and hair— 
hair that even now, beyond a doubt, was 
being combed and dressed for the eve- 
ning! For a moment he smiled as he 
remembered her dainty ways, her undis- 
guised love of luxury. Well! she had 
them now, in a greater profusion of ele- 
gance than he with all his success could 
have given her. And here was he, come 
back after ten years of laborious forget- 
fulness, to rake and peer among the 
ashes of a dead fire. Love was at last 
dead, together with the hope and faith 
that she herself had killed; before the 
fact of her happy wifehood to another 
man the last sparks of desire had flick- 
ered from his heart. What was it, then, 
that led him back to her? Ignoble cu- 
riosity, no less; the morbid instinct 


which lends to every instrument of at 
cious suffering a permanent interest 
the human mind. 

Langmaid buttoned his coat m 
closely about him, for the evening 
blew freshly from the sea; but as his 
eye fell again upon the silent swarm of 
boats below him, his shiver was not 
together due to the damp chilliness which 
touched him. It had not struck him 
before how strangely they moved through 
the gathering dusk—back and forth, 
crossing and recrossing each other, as 
though over an appointed course set 
invisible goal-posts; each little 
rowed by a laboring pair of oars, while 


crait 


in the stern a second man leaned over 
the backboard, his back stiffened against 
the heavily dragging line. For what, 
after all, were they fishing? 

Suddenly from the boat nearest him 
came a cry—a long-drawn echoing shout. 
The other skiffs fluttered and drew near 
in silence. There was an instant of con- 
fusion, of waiting; then all moved on 
again—this time no longer back and 
forth, but in a slow procession headed 
for the opposite shore. Langmaid’s heart 
was touched with a curious small shock 
as he noticed that in the first boat of 
all the linesman still bent over the stern, 
his hands clutching something shapeless 
and dark that trailed heavily in the lit- 
tle vessel’s wake. .. . 

A keel grated suddenly upon the 
gravel near by; Langmaid, starting to his 
feet, beheld the boatman who had an- 
swered his first hail an hour before. 

“Real sorry to keep you waitin’ all 
this time!” eried a crackling, cheerful 
old voice that broke in sharply upon 
Langmaid’s mood. “Here, jump in! 
Your grip in the bow; that’s right... . 
Now set right down here side o’ me, and 
mind you keep your feet out o’ the bilge. 
There! Now, here we go a-b’ilin’!” 

The thin-shouldered young fellow at 
the oars set his blades against the cur- 
rent with the jerky, effortless stroke of 
the Maine fisherman, while the little old 
man beside Langmaid scanned his neigh- 
bor with frank curiosity. 

“What you down here for?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

Langmaid roused himself. “To see 
some friends of mine,” he replied, short- 
ly; then remembering that he still needed 
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, AFTER ALL, WERE THEY FISHING? 
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further guidance, he added: “ Some peo- 
ple by the name of Ward. You know 
who they are, perhaps?” 

The old man started in a languid sem- 
blance of surprise, then turned with 
knitted brows. “ Ward?” he asked. 

“ They live, I believe, in a place called 
Silvertop.” went on Langmaid,—* that 
large affair with the lights up on the 
hill, isn’t it?” 

The old man nodded slowly. “ Yes, 
ves, of course! I mought have known 
that’s where you’re bound. The N. G. 
Wards, of course!” 

Langmaid stared in perplexity. “ N. 
G. Wards?” he asked. 

“ That’s what we call ’em, to keep ’em 
from gittin’ mixed up with the rest—ha, 
ha! Neatly Gloved, you see? My! but 
they’re the real article! She’s a high 
one, mind I tell you! with her silk coats 
and her dog-carts! And you're goin’ to 
stop there, you say ?” 

“T am going to call there. Later on, 
possibly, I may ask you to show me a 
hotel, if there is one, or boarding-house.” 

The vague old face wrinkled gleefully. 
“T ean do that, you bet!” Then sudden- 
lv interrupting himself, “ There! they’ve 
got him ashore—see !” 

Langmaid strained his eyes through 
the gloom. The boats were pulled up 
under the wharf, and a dark cluster of 
forms crowded dimly on the shore above. 

“Tt ain’t more than two hours sence 
he was standin’ there himself,” observed 
the old man, with something like triumph 
in his tone; “ that’s quick work we done, 
wa’n’t it? But then, you know, a bad 
penny—the sayin’ is—they’re easy to 
zit back!” 

“Then, this man that was drowned,” 
asked Langmaid, “he wasn’t good for 
much ?” 

“Tf there was many here good for less, 
then Biddeford Pool ’ud be a wuss place 
‘n it is,” responded the fisherman. 

The youth at the oars spoke, in a thin, 
wavering treble. “ But he was a nice 
man,” he said. 

The old man grunted—a grunt that 
was half a sigh. “ Yes,” he replied, slow- 
ly, “a nice man, I don’t deny it—when 
he was sober—I seen him sober once or 
twice myself... .” 

The boat, caught in a back swirl of 
the tide which sweeps through the Gut, 


brought herself up with a bump aga 
the sunken boulders beside the d. 
weed-grown piles of the wharf. Lar. 
maid leaped ashore, picking his \ 
carefully over the slimy stones left | 
by the ebbing tide, while his new 
quaintance followed heavily with 
valise. ‘Twilight had already turned 
darkness. From the hill above him 
lights of the great cottage flared 
with careless self-assertion, and the ¢ 
notes of a violin fell faintly through 
chill emptiness of the night. 

The shadowy group upon the sh 


stirred and turned m_ recognition of 
Langmaid’s presence. Their greetings 
and inquiries were perfunctory, the 
sponses of the stranger only half 
tended to. Langmaid stood for a m 
ment waiting, while his guide labore, 
panting, up the slope with his luggage. 

“ What’s the matter now?” he cried, in 
his dry, chirping tones. “ What you all 
standin’ here for, waitin’ ?” 

A faint rustle that was half a shiver 
and half a long-drawn breath passed over 
the silent ring. A _ tall, white-bearded 
old man on the edge of the group spok: 
slowly, in a harsh and broken whisper: 

“Who’s goin’ to tell her?” 

The valise dropped upon the pebbles 
with a clattering thud that shivered th: 
silence; and when the little grasshopper 
voice spoke again it was touched for 
the first time with something like awe: 

“Tell her? ... Yes, I forgot that. 

. She’s got to be told!” 

Again for a moment silence settled 
like a wave over the heads of the waiting 
group; then a woman’s voice whispered 
half sobbing through the darkness: 

“Yes ... yes, that’s so. Didn’t she 
set a heap by him!” 

“Then,” said the old man, “ will you 
tell her ?” 

The jaunty self-possession of the first 
speaker vanished with a _ suddenness 
half ludicrous and half pathetic. “1 
tell her that he’s dead? Why, she 
nussed my little,Orrin through the sear- 
let fever—and when he died she laid 
him out. . . . Good Lord! I can’t go and 
tell her!” 

The young oarsman of Langmaid’s 
ferry-boat raised his plaintive treble from 
the shadowy dusk as he stood by with 
his tall seulls in his hand. “ When he 
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vas seber. he was a real nice man,” he 
epeated, mildly. 

“When he was sober, the drunken 
loafer!” scoffed the man in the sou’- 
wester.—“ and him with a wife like that, 
sewin’ all day long on them pants from 
Biddeford to keep a roof over his head!” 

“That’s it,” said the white-bearded 
man in the centre; in his tremulous 
old voice; “it ain’t the man he was, 
it’s the woman she is, that makes it so 
hard to tell her!” 

“T’m willin’ to do my share,” said the 
man in the sou’wester, doggedly. “I'll 
tell you—lI’ve got my buggy here, and 
’ll take him home—if one of you fellers 
will go fust and git her ready. I can’t 
say no fairer than that, I’m sure!” 

“That’s fair enough,” replied the old 
man, shaking his head, “but I don’t see 
that it gits us any nearer to the p’int 
than we was before He turned in 
a sudden thought. “ Ain’t it... ain’t 
it a woman’s job to go to her?” he asked, 
tentatively. 

There was a faint shivering laugh 
from the woman who stood beside him, 
her thin form bent from the wind, her 
fluttering shawl! clutched closely around 
her. “Me go and tell her?—Why, jest 
now, before I come down here to see 
what was going on, she come running 
ever to borrow a piece of pork to help 
make a chowder for his supper. 
She’s keepin’ it hot for him now—” 

“Then you won’t tell her?” asked the 
old man, disappointed. 

“T tell you,” she cried, doggedly, 
“there ain’t a woman here at the Pool 
who would go to her with such news as 
this!’ She’s ben like a sister to us all !— 
And _ then .’—her voice dropped— 
“you see, us women we know what 
this means to her 

The man in the sou’wester, who had 
vanished to the other side of the road, 
came back, leading a horse and wagon 
almost undistinguishable in the darkness, 
but aecented with a sharp incongruity 
by the jingling of sleigh-bells that still 
lingered upon the harness. 

“Now here we are!” said he, with 
an attempt at briskness; “so you fellows 
jest give us a hand up, and then one 
of you run ahead—” 

The woman broke in upon his words 
with a ery of hysterical contempt: “ The 
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Lord’s sakes! vou ean’t take him home 
in that thing!” 

“That’s so,” murmured the old man 
who stood with the valise. 

The driver stood for a moment medita 
tively at his horse’s head. “Yes, I 
reckon that ts so,” he replied, slowly; 
then with a sudden thought: “ Look 
here, you fellows. No one can say I 
ain’t willin’ to do my share! Vl go 
back to the farm and git my jigger 
that’s jest the thing to carry him home 
in, nice and solemn. And that ‘ll give 
vou plenty of time, one of you, to go up 
and git her ready.” 

He climbed hurriedly into the carriage, 
in determined fulfilment of this division 
of labor; then with a sudden.thought he 
leaned down and addressed Langmaid, 
standing passively by: “ Where you goin’, 
sir? Anywhere I ean set you down?” 

The old boatman at Langmaid’s side 
broke in with a hurried reply: “ He’s 
goin’ up to N. G.’s—out of your rowt, 
[ reckon!” 

Languidly the group woke up to a new 
sense of Langmaid’s presence, and the 
rustle which went around the ring told 
of awakened curiosity and respect. 

“Up to N. GJ’s?” said the man from 
the carriage seat. “ My! but that’s a 
splendid place they hev up there,. 

“They say,” said the old man with 
the valise, “that he tried once to count 
his money, then he give up and never 
tried again 

“They’ve got the house full of com- 
pany,” said the woman, coughing as she 
drew her shawl about her; “she can’t 


” 


” 


” 


bear to be alone down here, they say! 

“ They’re havin’ a dance to-night,” said 
the young fellow with the oars, raising 
his face toward the hill. “ Hark!” 

From the outline of glaring lights that 
loomed huge above them fell the merry 
music of the violins—the rhythm to which 
even now, perhaps, Lydia’s careless feet 
were quickening. The thin, sweet notes 
seemed to Langmaid a summons calling 
him back to the clear-cut reality of the 
present day from the dimly lit outlines 
of the eternal reality in whose shadow 
he stood. 

“Well, I must be goin’ along now,” 
said the driver, gathering up his reins, 
“if I’m goin’ to git back here to-night.” 

“ We must be goin’ along too, sir!” said 
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the littke man by Langmaid’s side, shoul- 
dering the valise with sudden alacrity. 

Langmaid followed the uncovered white 
head through the darkness, up over the 
clattering stones of the beach to the soft 
mud of the unlit street above. The three 
walked slowly together up the slope of 
the hillside, the old man leading the way 
in silence; while Langmaid’s little com- 
panion lumbered along with the valise, 
chattering in his high, broken tones of 
the many benefactions of the newly made 
widow, and of the splendors of the pal- 
ace on the hillside to. which Langmaid 
was bound. 

“It’s all very well to be good, like her,” 
he observed, “but, my! it’s grand to be 
rich!—Say, wait a minute!” He poised 
his burden deliberately on the fence be- 
side the road. You said, sir, that you 
mought need a boardin’-house ?” 

“T said so,” returned Langmaid, “ as 
Mrs. Ward does not expect me, and with 
all these guests it is possible she may have 
ro room for me—” 


“ 


“Very likely not,” was the eager re- 
sponse. “ Very well, sir, I'll go over to 
my sister-in-law’s now and see that she 
gits ready for you. Later on Ill come 
and meet you.” 

“T go straight up the hill, I suppose ?” 

“Straight up ... or, wait a moment. 


This other fellow he’s goin’ the same 
way as you, up to her house; it’s on the 


same road. 
with him.” 

The shuffling, nervous footsteps disap- 
peared down the darkness of a side street, 
as Langmaid quickened his pace to over- 
take the shadowy form that strode along 
slowly before him. The old man turned 
his white head for an instant, but took 
no other notice of Langmaid’s presence, 
and the two walked together up the hill 
in silence. The music from the cottage 
above them had and the only 
sound was the long-drawn monotone of 
the surf that pounded on the outer side 
of the promontory. Through the soft, 
sandy earth of the ascending road the 
two toiled in silence; when suddenly the 
old man stopped before a little house set 
somewhat apart from the others and lit 
with a single oil-lamp set with care in 
one of the front windows, so that the 
light shone out upon the path. ’ 

“ Here we are,” said Langmaid’s guide. 


You can go straight along 


ceased, 
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“Your road goes straight up the hil 

you can’t miss it—No; stop a minut 

sir!” He laid an unsteady old han 
upon the young man’s arm, and the tw 

stood hesitating before the unconsciou 
gleam of that feeble light. “I’ve ofte: 
thought, sir, that Death himself mus 
feel kinder sorry, when he stands outsid 
the window and looks in and thinks h« 
got to break in and steal all they’ve go 
—the folks inside that don’t even know 
he’s there! _But jest the same, no matter 
how he feels about it, he got to do it 
every day for all the time they is. . . 

And here am I scared to do it even once!” 
He flung out his hand in a gesture of 
impatient despair. “I’m redicklous, | 
know it! But it’s like havin’ to hit her 
right in her face—her poor, pretty little 
face, always so pale and cheerful, even 
when he was at his wust. But she’d 
never forgit to smile when I’d meet her, 
with her ‘Good mornin’, Captain. How’s 
the asthma this mornin’?/—or: ‘ What 
kind of weather are you goin’ to give 
us to-day? You know, it’s you that set- 
tles the weather here at the Pool.’—No, 
by gosh! I ean’t go in and face her with 
news like this!” 

Langmaid stood hesitating, impatient 
to be gone, yet reluctant to leave the 
old man in such grave and evident dis- 
tress. “ But still,” he said, “if he made 
her so unhappy—” 

“ Ain’t that the kind, sir, that gits the 
love when they’re alive and the tears 
when they’re dead? Come, let’s look in 
the window for a moment, jest to see if 
she’s there! Careful, sir! See the light 
she’s put there, ready for him to come. 
Yes, there she is!” 

Half in doubt, Langmaid followed his 
companion’s gaze through the undraped 
window to the bare room within, where, 
huddled in the folds’of a shawl, a solitary 
woman sat stitching by the light of a 
dying fire. The face was in shadow, the 
flying hands were worn and undistin- 
guished; but the sight of that lonely 
figure brought Laygmaid from his half- 
esthetic appreciation of the dramatic 
situation to a sudden sense of its tragic 
reality. She was so unconscious, so help- 
less, this woman before him—this con- 
demned victim whose ignorance still hung 
like a protecting veil between her and 
the stroke which had already fallen. 
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fer sentence was read, her penalty was 
aid; yet here she sat stitching while 
he moments flowed by over her head— 
he brief moments of grace between the 
‘wanging of the bowstring and _ the 
piercing of the heart. 

“Look,” whispered the old man at 
Langmaid’s side; “there’s the pot of 
chowder, keepin’ warm agin’ his comin’, 
and the driftwood all ready to pile on,— 
ind her settin’ waitin’ by the two little 
sticks, till he comes!” 

On the keen sea-wind which blew down 
the hillside there was borne again to 
Langmaid’s ears the cry of the violins- 

a summons to his lagging footsteps, like 
the tinkling notes of Lydia’s airy scorn 
if she could see what humble wayside 
tragedy delayed him on his way to her. 

Suddenly the old man stepped back 
again to the road, wrenching his mouth 
in his hand. 

“No, not for a farm in Hog Island 
will I go in there to her with news 
like this!” 

Langmaid was touched with his dis- 
tress. “ But,” he said, “it’s not long 
now before they will be here with him. 
And some one has got to tell her!” 

The old man turned and faced him, 
so that the withered gleam of his eyes 
caught Langmaid’s in the darkness. 
“Yes,” he replied, abruptly, “that’s jest 
it. Some one has got to tell her. Sir, 
why shouldn’t it be you?” 

“T?” cried the young man, in per- 
plexed amazement. 

“Yes, you!” 

Wee. Ban am a stranger to 
Pe 

“Oan’t you see, that’s the very reason 
why!” The old man laid his hand upon 
Langmaid’s arm, bending towards him 
with a hoarse and urgent whisper. “ She 
ain’t never sat up with you nights wher 
you was sick, or sung to you—you ain’t 
never seen her smilin’ up at him, or 
hanging on his arm so pleased and happy 
when he was sober. It needn’t hurt you 
any to tell her that he’s gone! Besides ”— 
his voice went thin and husky in the 
extremity of his appeal—“ you’ve got so 
much in your life of everything that’s 
different! We ain’t got but the one thing 
in our lives, every day, all day long! 
Not that ‘I’m findin’ fault; it’s the way 
the world was made, and it ain’t for us 
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to ask the reason why. But, sir, ain’t 
it fair enough that you should take this 
for us jest this once? Lord knows, it 
seems like you was sent on purpose- 
comin’ here to the very place at the 
very hour!” 

Langmaid stood embarrassed, unwill- 
ing, yet moved by the rough logic of 
the old man’s appeal. The thought of 
that solitary and faithful figure, toiling 
there behind the waiting lamp, smote 
him with a sharp and pitiful sense of 
contrast with the gay and prosperous little 
worldling toward whose presence he was 
bent. To the open mind, was not this 
woman worth a few moments’ time as 
well as the other? 

“Well, sir?’ insisted the rough, un- 
steady whisper of the old man by his side. 

Langmaid turned with a gesture of 
assent and a sudden thought that came 
to him almost with a smile. “ Yes,” he 
said, “I will go in and tell her.” 

The old man seized and shook his 
hand with an eager, darting gratitude. 
“Thank you, sir,—I knowed you would 
do it! Mind the step, sir. Here 
you are.... Now Ill knock for you, 
and she’ll be here directly. Good eve- 
nin’, sir!” 

A sharp, dry knock from the bony fin- 
gers startled the stillness of the little 
habitation. For a moment the new- 
comer stood alone, waiting; then the door 
opened with a stream of yellow light, 
and the woman stood before him with a 
lamp in her hand. 

The muffied shawl was discarded, show- 
ing her tall, thin figure, bent as by much 
labor, and pitilessly outlined by her 
shabby cotton gown. The head was 
turned to one side a trifle wearily, as 
though weighed down by the burdens of 
her lot, or by the heavy plait of pale- 
brown hair that was carelessly twisted 
about her temples. But her face, which 
was long and rather narrow in contour, 
was lit by a pair of light-gray eyes of 
singular size and intensity, the dancing 
fire of whose resolution and energy 
touched her faded aspect with something 
of the vividness of youth, and fiercely 
disclaimed the impression of pathos giv- 
en by her hollow cheeks: and slender 
purple hands. 

These eyes, wide open and shining in 
the rays of the light, held Langmaid’s”" 
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caze in a suddenly startled terror that 
crew only more blindly dazzled as his 
vision cleared with contracting pupils 
before the glare of the flaring lamp. 

“ Who is it, please?” she asked, as her 
elittering eyes searched the darkness. 
Then, as the visitor did not answer, 
“ Well, who is it?’ she repeated, with 
some impatience. 

Langmaid stood silent, looking at her. 
With a gesture of puzzled irritation she 
thrust the intervening light to one side; 
then, as her eyes met those of the new- 
comer, the lamp in her hand swayed 
slowly and drooped to an angle of un- 
regarded danger. Suddenly she began 
to laugh, with deep, unsteady flutterings 
of her breath: 

“Is it you?” she said. “Is it really 
you ¢” 

Langmaid continued to siare at her, his 
mind rocked between bewilderment and 
half-comprehended horror. “ What are 
vou doing here, Lydia ?” he asked, abruptly. 

For a moment the flame of her eager 
eyes wavered and sank before his gaze, 
and the lamp in her unsteady hand threw 
grotesque moving shadows across the 
pallid angles of her face. “ What am I 
doing here?” she repeated. “Why... 
nothing...” and she laughed again, 
brokenly. 

With a sudden remembrance of the 
necessity for immediate action, Lang- 
maid pushed away the appalling doubts 
that were crowding upon his mind. 
“Then let me take you home, Lydia!” 
he cried, hurriedly. “I am on my way 
to your house now. This is no place 
for you—now of all nights! Please, let 
me take you home!” 

She stepped back with a visible effort 
at self-control, one hand clenched upon 
her bosom and the other bringing up the 
lamp again steady and burning clear. 
“ This is my home, Phil,” she said, quiet- 
ly; “though, I do the honors so badly, I 
don’t blame you for doubting. . . . Will 
you please walk in?” 

Langmaid stood dazed and dumb upon 
the dingy threshold. He felt, vaguely, 
that what amazed him was the sudden 
change in the note of the violins which 
still echoed from the brightly lit mansion 
above him; from being a summons and 
an invitation they had become strangely 
detached, harshly impersonal. 
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“ Aren’t you coming in, Phil?” repeated 
the woman, firmly. Like one walking in 
a dream, Langmaid followed her into the 
dark-ceiled, narrow room. 

The air was damp and chilly; over the 
dying fire stood the pot of chowder, and 
by the hearth a high haireloth rocker 
held a shabby shawl and a pile of half- 
finished trousers—evidences of her iden- 
tity which recalled to Langmaid the 
words of the man on the wharf, with a 
shock of conviction which left no more 
room for doubt. He looked down at the 
kneeling figure before him on the hearth, 
coaxing the feeble spark with unsteady 
breath and with hands which rattled the 
sticks of driftwood against each other. 

“Lydia,” he cried, “you mustn’t do 
that. Let me, please!” 

She scrambled to her feet, rubbing her 
fingers against her faded skirt with a 
half-defiant laugh. “No, no! that will 
blaze up in a moment,” she said; “and 
now—don’t let me forget my hospitality. 
Sit down, Phil! Have you had any din- 
ner? I have some chowder here, keeping 
warm for my husband. May I offer some 
to you?” Her bright, sunken eyes met 
his with a reckless determination to ig- 
nore the conditions surrounding her, as 
she did the honors with a strained and 
ceremonious courtesy. 

Her last words recalled to Langmaid’s 
mind the errand which had brought him 
to this house, with a sudden shock which 
almost pierced the sense of unreality 
which hung like a mist over his brain. 
Was she the mere figment of a dream, 
this pinched and shabby woman before 
him, with Lydia’s eyes and Lydia’s voice, 
or was she in reality all that was left 
of the blooming, faithless creature whose 
desertion of him, ten years before, had 
so bruised and maimed his life? Was 
this really she, fallen so pitiably beneath 
resentment, beneath triumph,—to whom 
he, of all men in the world, must bring 
the news of this other man’s death? The 
undelivered message lay upon him like a 
burden—cold, unspeakable, insistent; but 
for a moment his amazement and urgent 
need of understanding pushed it aside. 

“ But, Lydia,” he said, helplessly,— 
“no, thank you; I am not ‘hungry... . 
But, Lydia, I thought, you see, that that 
was your house, that big one up on the 
hill . . . up there, you know!” 
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She regarded him steadily. “ And 
you stopped in here, 1 suppose, to ask 
your road?” 

He snatched in eager relief at this 
means of momentary escape. “ Certain- 
ly. Though I was sure enough that that 
was the house—for your cousin, Mrs. Vane, 
had shown me the picture, you see!” 

Her eyes met his with an airy uncon- 
cern, though he observed with something 
like a thrill that her bony hands writhed 
in strange spasmodic energy upon her 
lap: those hands that he remembered so 
white, so smooth, so soft—of all the 
changes in her appearance, this detail 
touched him the most nearly, with a dis- 
arming pity which covered not only her 
future with its looming desolation, but 
all her past errors and faithlessness to- 
wards him. 

“That picture that I sent to Minnie 
Vane?” she replied, with a little laugh. 
“Oh yes! Now, of course, I remember. 
The book advertising real estate here at 
Biddeford Pool. Yes, of course!” 

“That’s it,” answered Langmaid, eager 
for her explanation. “‘ Elegant sum- 
mer residence of Mr. Ward ’—something 
like that.” 

She laughed again, peal upon peal. 
“ A contractor from St. Louis! And she 
thought it was Ted! Well, of course— 
that’s what I meant her to think!” 

The forced note of her laughter, with 
her admission of deliberate artifice, 
struck Langmaid afresh with a sense of 
the unreality of this entire scene. His 
voice sounded far away and strangely in 
his own ears as he replied, 

“So this is another Mr. Ward . . . yes, 
T begin to understand.” 

She smiled at him defiantly. “ Cer- 
tainly; the name is common enough, 
isn’t it? It’s no more than fair that that 
fact should bring its compensations. Let 
me tell you how it was.” She leaned 
toward him confidentially, while the new- 
ly sprung flame on the hearth touched 
her white face with sudden lifes “ You 
see, Ted and I have been living here some 
years now. The sea air agrees with Ted 
—he has such bad nerves,—nothing but a 
wreck, the poor boy!” Again her strange- 
ly vivid eyes sent their challenge to her 
listener as she went on: “ And I like it 
here, too. It’s quiet and it’s cheap. 
That’s a consideration for us now, you 


see, since the Amsterdam Bank w, 
smash a half a dozen years ago. Tex’: 
money was in it—every penny. He y 
too delicate to take up regular work. 
poor dear. So here we are. I can 
something myself, you see!” With 
gesture of reckless resolution she caug 
up a pair from the pile of coarse ec); 
trousers beside her and began stitch 
the button-holes with defiant energy. 

“But, Lydia . . . the picture!” 

“Oh yes!” She looked up again f; 
her work. “ You see, one day that I \ 
down at the store here, two or three y 
ago, 1 happened to see one of these fold 
ers. I thought to myself: suppos 
was Ted—that Mr. Ward with ‘the ele- 
gant residence ’—what an impression 
would make on all my friends that thr 
me over when I married him! Then | 
began to think how unjust I had been 
my dear husband, really, in keeping 
lent and hidden for so long—just 
though he hadn’t made me happy. So, 
as I knew that they could never under 
stand that I was happy here with him 
perfectly happy, rich or poor! .. . well, 
perhaps there was a little pride in m 
a little freak of vanity ... or perhaps 
I was feeling a little bit homesick for t}: 
‘old familiar faces’... Oh!” she brok 
off with a laugh, “I am an idiot to sit 
and analyze my motives, as though tlh: 
had any importance in the world! But 
at any rate down I sat one day and wrot 
a letter to Minnie ... poor little Min 
nie! I told her all about ... how su 
cessful and sweet my marriage had been 
to me ... all true enough, I assure you, 
except for a few exterior details—an« 
for the pictures, the ridiculous pictur 
that I slipped in with the letter. No 
that that was so contrary to fact, either, 
because if it’s not the house Ted built 
for me, it’s the house that he would hav 
built for me if he hadn’t lost his mone) 
and his health, the poor darling! Excep' 
that I don’t believe he would have been 
quite so lavish with the stucco and thx 
opalescent glass . . , you know what ex 
quisite taste he always had, what a highly 
trained sense of beauty, my Ted!” 

With all his understanding of her 
desperate need for insisting upon her 
married happiness, Langmaid’s whole na- 
ture recoiled before these last words, 
which seemed almost deliberately chosen 
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‘> touch into life the old sting of 
‘oalousy and impotent despair, buried so 
deep in his heart that he had almost 
forgotten its existence. Yes, she was the 
same Lydia still, careless of delicacy and 
of feeling, uninstructed by the sorrows 
through which she herself had passed— 

et so resolute, so forlorn, so unconscious 
of her impending desolation, that the 

ry thought of it was enough to dissolve 
resentment into a helpless pity. No, even 
in fulfilment of a promised duty, he could 
not tell her! She should not have mock- 
ery added to her grief and irony to her 
sorrow by hearing of her loss from the 
lips of one who might, in spite of every 
care, be suspected of triumph in the tell- 
ing of it. ... He rose to his feet in 
sudden resolution. 

“T am afraid, Lydia,” said he, “ that 
I must be going now.” 

Lydia looked up from her sewing with 
a start. “ What!” she cried. “ But you 
have only just come. Aren’t you going 
to stay and see Ted, your old friend ?— 
[ am expecting him every moment!” 
Her anxious eyes turned themselves to- 
ward the window. Langmaid was seized 
with a panic fear of what might at any 
moment arrive. . . 

“No,” he said; “I am sorry; I can’t 
wait. I must find a place for the night, 
you see!” 

“Oh yes, of course!” replied Lydia, 
airily, as°she took the hand he offered 
her in farewell; “though it does seem 
too bad, really, when you came here just 
to see Ted and me, that we can’t put you 
up. But then we'll see you to-morrow, 
sha’n’t we ?” 

Langmaid hesitated painfully. “I 
don’t know,” he replied;—* if you wish it, 
to-morrow ... of course, of course!” 

Her glittering eyes met his in a 
quick glance of understanding. Lang- 
maid turned to the door, slowly and 
heavily... . . Lydia spoke again, in a 
changed voice: 

“No, Phil, no!” 

Langmaid turned with a start. This 
time the eyes that met his were changed— 
eager and resolute still, but with some- 
thing in them of softness, almost of 
humility. She spoke quickly, with a 
pleading gesture that whirled her sew- 
ing unnoticed to the floor. 

“Phil, let me tell you ...I under- 
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stand, of course, perfectly well, why you 
are going now... why you don’t want 
to see me to-morrow... and I don’t 
blame you a bit. But all the same, 
though of course it’s no use now... all 
the same I’d like to tell you. ..I am 
very sorry about ... about what hap- 
pened ten years ago ... very sorry and 
ashamed. Will you forgive me, please ?” 

Langmaid stood facing her, his hand 
upon the latch. These words of hers, 
sudden and unexpected though they were, 
fell upon his ear with too straightfor- 
ward a simplicity to provoke astonish- 
ment. For the first time since his 
entrance he spoke freely, with a sense 
of naturalness and reality. 

“Lydia, this is good of you! If you 
really want forgiveness from me—believe 
me, it is yours long ago!” 

“ Thank you; it seems very nice to hear 
you say that!” She spoke gently, playing 
with the shears in her hand. Then she 
looked up again and went on: 

“You see, I was a spoiled child. No- 
body had ever found fault with me. And 
when you told me, that day before our 
wedding, that I was making too much 
gossip by my behavior with Ted Ward, 
I was furious! And it seemed such a 
clever way to answer you, just to snap 
my fingers in your face and run off with 
Ted. . . . I didn’t realize till afterwards, 
when everybody cut me and I had lots 
of time to think—I didn’t realize what 
a horrible thing it was that I had done. 

.. But I am very glad you have for- 
given me.” 

She paused, snipping the fragments of 
cloth that lay in her lap. Langmaid felt 
the necessity of speech. 

“But, Lydia, wasn’t it for the best, 
after all? For since it was Ted that you 
really loved, you would never have been 
happy with me.” 

She raised her eyes slowly, and before 
the expression in them Langmaid stood 
silent. “Happy?” she said—“ happy? 
Why do you use that word to me?” Sud- 
denly she sprang to her feet, flinging the 
heavy scissors with a crash to the un- 
carpeted floor. “ Oh, it’s no use pretend- 
ing any more!” she cried. “ I’ve held out 
for so many years—and now your face 
looks so friendly ... and it’s like the 
old times to hear you say ‘ Lydia’ again. 
... Listen, Phil! Just what you see 
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here before you, that’s what my life is— 
inside and out, the same straight through! 
Though you can see only the poverty and 
the squalor—you can’t see all the loneli- 
ness and the degradation and the shame. 

For, oh, Phil! I found out what 
Ted was the very week after I had mar- 
ried him!” 

Langmaid took in his breath to speak; 
she leaned toward him, borne along by 
her own tide of words. 

“No, Phil! I know what you are 
going to say: ‘ Then why didn’t you leave 
him? Because I was too proud to own 
that I had made a mistake, when I had 
defied everybody’s opinion and done as I 
pleased. . . . So then Ted flung away all 
his money and mine in wild speculations, 
in crazy, selfish extravagance ... then 
he began to drink... then at last we 
eame here!” She flung out her gaunt 
hands with a gesture revealing the sunk- 
en figure, the sordid apartment, the pile 
of holf-finished tailor’s work upon the 
floor. “ Here!” she repeated, with a cry 
of helpless bitterness that made her hearer 
wince in sudden understanding. 

“ But, Lydia,” he said, reproachfully, 
didn’t you remember your friends?” 
“My friends, that I had cheated and 
thrown away. Do you think I would 
come begging to them—or to you? No; 
I’d rather die 

mind to die! I used to go down there 
and sit by that strip of water—the Gut, 
they call it—and plan how I could pull 
Ted down to the bottom with me... 
You see, my heart was full of rage and 
bitterness! I felt that I could not die 
in peace unless | had settled scores with 
him. ... And then again it seemed too 
good for him, that clear green water! 
And I was afraid that I could not rest 
pleasantly if he lay near me.” 

Langmaid’s skin stirred as a puff of 
wind set the creaking door ajar. To his 
strained fancy the night without seemed 
all alive—encroaching, pressing in upon 
their interview. Lydia laughed brokenly. 

“You are turning white, Phil! I hor- 
rify you, don’t I? But, you see, I don’t 
think I was quite right in my head then! 
For I was bound that I'd play the game 
to the finish—that none of you people 
should ever know what a failure I had 
made of my life! So one day, when my 
mind was quite made up to put an end to 


things, I sat down and wrote to 
cousin Minnie—it seemed like the 
days to write that name on an envelo, 
again!—and told her . . . oh, everything 
that I wanted her to believe was true! 
And as the chance of a name had favo. 
me so kindly, I just slipped in the pictu 
that you saw—my last will and testame: 
you see! Then when it was posted, 
seemed to me that as I had stood thin, 
so long, it was a pity not to wait a fey 
days longer and see if there would be any 
answer and how everybody was! 
stopped going down to the Gut, just fo: 
few days . . . till at last her letter can 
Such a nice, pleasant letter! ...B 
Phil—what do you suppose she seut m« 
Langmaid turned with a start, as in a 
quick subconscious shock his mind {fi 
not to the answer of this question, but 
to the belated bells jingling upon tly 
horse that was to follow him. For sud 
denly the air above, around him, » 
charged with the tingling quality of a 
peal felt but as yet unheard... . 

“ What then, Lydia?” he begged, hasti- 
ly,—“ what then ?” 

From the heaped-up shabby work 
basket by her side Lydia pulled out a book 
—a dark-green, gold-lettered volume that 
Langmaid recognized with a rush of 
gratified amazement. 

“ Mine?” he cried, “ one of my books ?” 
Lydia nodded. “ One of your novels 
look, Phil, that poor little heroine... 

she’s me, isn’t she!” 

Langmaid hesitated in confusion. 
“* Lydia, I didn’t intend—” 

“ Don’t apologize, Phil—ZJ know! Yes, 
she made a pretty bad mess of things, 
poor little rat ... and then she had a 
chance to climb up, and she just fell 
down again, and there was an end of her. 
But this is the place I wanted to show 
you—see! the book falls open of itself- 
where she says it’s no use to try any more, 
because the past cannot be undone. 

“Then, you remember, the old teacher 
answers: ‘Of course it can’t! And isn’t 
that the very reason that you should 
waste no more tears over it? Doesn’t 
your very eagerness to wipe out the past 
prove to you beyond doubt that the real 
use for all your energies is to make for 
the new page of the future such a record 
that when it is written you will not feel 
the need to cancel it? 
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“ Somehow when I read that it sound- 
| very nice to me! It had never occurred 
me before, you see, that there was any 
her way to make amends for the past 
it to sit and blister my soul with shame 
it. That there was a chance left, 
ven now, for me to go to work and make 
new past for myself—I had never 
ought of that as possible! ... And I 
ew perfectly well, from reading that 
ry, that you didn’t think it was pos- 
le, either—for me!” 
Langmaid nodded in grave assent, as 
th a sudden flash of self-consciousness 
he realized the truth of her words, and 
how completely the woman before him, 
with all her weaknesses, had always pos- 
sessed the seats of his imagination. He 
epened his lips to speak—suddenly from 
the darkness beyond the door came the 
thin, tinkling echo of bells far away. He 
shivered and was silent. Lydia went 
on hastily : 

“So I made up my mind—just out of 
contrariness, perhaps, at first--that I’d 
prove it was possible for me, after all, 
this new future that should make a new 
past! Though just how to go to work I 
didn’t at first quite see. So I thought and 
thought. Then I remembered ... Ted!” 

“Ab,” murmured Langmaid, as Lydia 

mtrolled herself in an involuntary ges- 
ture of disgust, and went on: 

“Yes, but I was his wife! Of my own 
free will I had taken him for my husband, 
just as he was.... and here I was ha- 
ting him! seorning and loathing him for 
being what he was and couldn’t help 
being—just as a sculpin is what he is, 
or a jellyfish! So I set myself to work, 
little by little, every day and all day long, 
to try to do better. I started at this 
sewing to try and earn a little money. 
I tried to encourage Ted, to make him 
feel that I cared, at any rate. I forced 
myself to smile at him, to go through 
all the motions of being a faithful, loving 
wife. And, oh, Phil! at last I am, I am! 
I don’t want to seem conceited—but ask 
Ted himself when he’s sober, poor wretch! 
ask any of the people about here!” She 
paused for a moment, with something 
like a smile as at a sudden pleasant 
thoreht. “These people here at the Pool 
—yes, my fight hasn’t been all an up-hill 
struggle and sordid discouragement! You 
haven’t seen anything of the natives 
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about here, of course,—and if you did, 
probably you wouldn’t find them very at- 
tractive at first. But, oh! when you have 
lived with them a little while, and they 
trust you... how good they can be, 
Phil! They’re so grateful for any little 
thing you do for them, it would make 
you cry!—and, oh, so willing to do what 
they can for you! In these two years 
that I have set myself to know them 
there’s not one of them that 1 haven’t 
learned to be fond of and some of 
them I really love! So you see there’s 
been lots of happiness in my life, Phil, 
since your message came to me!”’ 

She leaned toward him, flushed with 
humility and triumph. Langmaid took 
a step forward, urged by the stealing 
omen of those throbbing bells. ... In 
the relaxation of sudden relief he realized 
for the first time that he need no longer 
be afraid to deliver their message to her. 
She smiled at him: 

“And so, Phil, ’m going to ask you 
to do something for me—to write an- 
other story about me! Just a little, short, 
stupid story it will have to be... but I 
want you to tell this time how it is pos- 
sible for any one to turn down what has 
been written and write something new— 
quite new! very plain and commonplace 
perhaps, but something that one can look 
back on again with a little pleasure 
and satisfaction—” 

“ Hark!” whispered Langmaid, sudden- 
ly. From somewhere beneath them in the 
darkness came the slow beat of a horse’s 
feet, nearer, every moment nearer. The 
smile was chased from Lydia’s face by 
a sudden spasm of pain. 

“Tt’s just . some one bringing Ted 
home. He’s this way ... almost every 
night when we get a little money. But 
just the same I keep on trying, and I will 
keep on trying, Phil, till I die!” 

“ Lydia!” cried Langmaid, “ I’ve waited 
teo long already. There’s something I 
must tell you—listen !” 

She threw out her hands in a sudden 
gesture, commanding his silence. 

“No, no, Phil, not that! Of course I 
know that you could never change 
but don’t you see, if I let you tell me that 
you love me still, that all my work of all 
these years would be undone—all broken 
to bits in a minute! .. . Because, don’t 
you see ?—I love you!” 
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Langmaid stood dumb, staring into 
the haggard face which beamed trans- 
figured into his. Outside in the black- 
ness the creeping bells rang monotonous- 
ly nearer, nearer... . 

“ Of course,” she went on, with a little 
break in her voice, “I don’t expect you 
to believe me ... for in the old days, 
when I was going to be your wife—lI 
didn’t realize then what you were to me. 
But after I had flung you away and 
bound myself forever to some one else, 
then I knew! And every day since then, 
for all these years, it has been every day 
and all day long like holding down the 
source of a boiling spring to keep myself 
from starting off at that moment to find 
you and tell you that I belonged to you 
... till it seemed to me that my heart 
must all have bled away, drop by drop. 
. . . Then all of a sudden came this mes- 
sage from you!” She paused with a long 
sighing breath, regarding her listener 
gravely. “So then, Phil, I saw for the 
first time how this love for you, that had 
been my torment and my punishment, 
might be turned into something to raise 
me up to what I wanted to be for your 
sake. Phil, it was for you, for you! that 
I have tried to lift myself above this 
sordid misery about me. ... Yes, I am 
sure that you will understand when I tell 
you that it was out of the very fulness 
of my love for you that I have tried to 
be a faithful wife to this other man— 
and shall keep on trying till I die!” 

She stood before him, thin, worn, and 
unflinching, instinct with that desperate 
need of tenderness which knocks upon 
the generous heart more imperatively 
than the most shining loveliness. The 
fibres of Langmaid’s nature ‘quivered as 
he regarded her, with an emotion which 
he had long taught himself to look upon 
as dead. And suddenly his heart rose 
and swelled within him in a flood of the 
old passionate yearning that bore down 
before it all the bitterness of the past, 
the sordid ugliness of the present, as the 
sea-worn tide rushes home with healing 
obliteration over the black ribs of the 
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naked shore. Of themselves, his arms 
reached out toward her. .. . 

Outside in the darkness beyond + 
door the laboring wheels ground hars! 
in the wet, sandy road, and the bells 
clinked sharply all together. The uns 
voices murmured together confused 
The necessity for immediate 
caught Langmaid by the throat. 

“Lydia!” he cried, desperately, “ de: 
dearest Lydia!—but don’t you unde: 
stand, I absolutely must tell you now- 

The blood sprang into her faded f: 
like scarlet. “Don’t yow understand, 
she said, “that now you shame me { 
telling you what was in my heart? Phil, 
if you have any respect left for me, 
will go away and leave me now, witho 
another word !” 

Langmaid bowed in silent obedience; 
then turning, he walked slowly out 
through the open door into the shadows 
beyond. On the road above him his 
straining eyes discerned the outlines of 
long four-wheeled truck, with a burden 
covered up dark and shapeless upon it. 
. . . Suddenly a hand seized him by t! 
arm, and a little, thin face was thrust 
up to his. 

“Say, you here still, and I was jis 
goin’ up to N. G.’s after you! Say, I’v: 
got your room all right—but she wants to 
know how long are you goin’ to want it ’” 

Langmaid shook off the insistent fin 
gers which clutched avariciously at his 
arm. “ For some days—possibly for som: 
weeks!” he replied, impatiently, as h: 
turned to the silent group beside th 
truck. The man in the sou’wester leaned 
down from the driver’s seat. 

“ Tell me,” he asked, in a hushed voice, 
“did she take on terrible—can we bring 
him right in now ?” 

“T don’t think,” replied Langmaid, 
gently, “that you need be afraid to go 
a eh 
“Come on—now, before everybody is 
gone to bed!” urged the thin, crackling 
tones at his elbow. And turning with 
slow steps, Langmaid followed his guide 
down the hill. 
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Animal Immortality 


BY PETER RABBIT 


F the rabbit were offered his choice 
of all the blessings of your humanity, 
he would, without hesitation, pass over 

all your apparently solid possessions and 
take your hope as the very best thing that 
you have,—not simply because it seems 
to be the spring of all your inspirations, 
but for the practical reason that every 
great hope that has ever seriously taken 
possession of men has sooner or later 
been realized. Witness the vague hope 
of family to the solitary man, of govern- 
ment to the warring, of wisdom to the 
ignorant, of brotherhood and _ spiritual 
communion to the thoughtful,—all of 
which were but far-away and impossible 
hopes at one time, but which are even 
now, before your eyes, taking on more 
definite semblanees. What the individual 
hopes for, and apparently loses, the race 
comes in time to possess. As one of your 
great religious teachers poetically sug- 
gested, every blessing is at first shut up 
in a great closed hand which stretches 
over you and gives no sign of what 
it holds. The timid see only a warn- 
ing; the hard-hearted, a threat; the 
wise remember past gifts. So _ the 
outstretched hand produces both fear and 
hope among you. Sooner or later it 
opens, and behold—such is the mean- 
ing of your history —“thou openest 
thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of 
every living thing.” 

Now every individual among you re- 
produees, both in his physical and mental 
life, the whole history of his race; and 
since the race slowly but surely attains 
its hope, it is more than probable that 
in the deep desire of your own heart you 
also will be satisfied. That you should 
grow slowly but surely from embryo to 
full manhood, from instinct to reason, 
from ignorance to dawning wisdom, and 
then, from hope in all these symbols, that 
you should individually fall back into 
blank despair and nothingness is, on the 
face of it, an imbecile conclusion. When 


you have followed a broad highway due 
west for a thousand years and a thousand 
miles, it is hardly likely that the high- 
way will eventually turn aimlessly from 
its straight course and wander off into a 
squirrel-track and climb a tree and end 
in a knot-hole. The profoundest reasons 
underlie every great hope, if you but 
think of it a moment in the light of all 
past experience. 

Among all your hopes there is none 
that for an instant compares in value 
with your persistent hope in a personal 
immortality. Because of its very great- 
ness it has aroused the most doubt and 
questioning. Indeed, that it is too good 
to be true is perhaps the only argument 
against it; and the rabbit dismisses this 
cheerfully with the reflection that the 
same was said by your ancestors of every 
great and good thing that you now en- 
joy. There are other doubts, however, 


as troublesome and inconsequent as a 
brier in your toe, and at these the rabbit 
will first glance for a moment. 


Said one of your religious teachers, 
who tried to make his doubts as logical 
as his hopes, “ If a man die, shall he live 
again?” And in sad answer to his ques- 
tion followed an array of visible and 
tangible things that only confused his 
insight—such as a tree, which you might 
cut down with hope, because you could 
give water to the root and see it sprout 
and blossom again; but of his own life, 
with its thirst that only a living water 
could satisfy, he said that “like a cloud 
that vanisheth away” he would go down 
into Sheol and be never seen again. 
Therefore he could not exist, because his 
neighbors could no longer meet him at 
the gate and speak with him as of yore: 


As the river wasteth and drieth up, 

So man giveth up the ghost, and where 
is he? 

Till the heavens be no more he shall not 
awake, 

Nor be roused again out of his sleep. 
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Now to the rabbit, who also ventures 
in his own way to think of these great 
things, that man Job, like some of your 
modern scientists, was unconsciously con- 
founding the great question of immor- 
tality with the trivial matter of the con- 
ditions of immortality, mixing up space 
and time, eyes and ears, riches and 
trouble, with the self which is independ- 
ent of all these superficialities—like a 
biologist who goes astray because he can- 
not find a soul by anatomy, and like a 
young hound that gets all tangled up in a 
crisscross of fox-tracks while the fox him- 
self sits watching the game from the near- 
est hilltop. The rabbit has an idea in his 
head that, though the river dry up, not one 
water-drop is lost; and that, though a 
man disappear, he may still watch the 
game of life unseen from the heights. 
Job’s whole argument against immortal- 
ity reminds him of a child whom he saw 
recently playing on the seashore. The 
child had built a church of sand. He 
had a pointed stick for a steeple, a shell 
for a pulpit, in which you could always 
hear the murmur of far-off things, and 
inside the shell, for a minister, he had 
a bumblebee droning away. He had a 
choir also, of crickets and fiddler-crabs, 
in which there was always trouble afoot, 
and a congregation of pretty lady- 
bugs and uneasy sand-fleas. So, you see, 
he had some idea of a church; but the 
church itself, the eternal institution 
which appears and reappears in every 
tribe and people, speaking and insisting 
upon an unseen order and harmony, had 
been sadly mixed up in the child’s head 
with the outward and unimportant forms 
and manifestations in which the church 
continually appears. 

Such, in a word, seems to be the mental 
condition of those who, like Job, think 
or fear that the discoveries of modern 
science have swept away the conditions 
upon which rest the old, old belief in 
immortality, as the child with his foot 
brushed away the church he had created. 
To the rabbit’s philosophy nothing could 
be farther from the truth, or more unjust 
to the spirit of science. Like all builders 
among you, science must first pull down 
the ugly and unsightly things before it 
rears its own structure. It has helped 
to destroy some prejudices and supersti- 
tions—gross and material conceptions of 
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life and beyond; it makes clearer 2 
clearer the outward conditions and ma) 
festations under which life, or spirit. 
here presents itself; but of the spirit ; 
self it has destroyed nothing. Indeed. 
seems to have added much by show 
how much greater is the spirit’s gras) 
of truth than we had dreamed it to } 
and by showing how impossible it is { 
the enlarging spirit to remain satisfied 
by any material good, or content with any 
unfinished purpose. Meanwhile, as 
pursues its investigations, life seems | 
be quite as constant as gravitation 
which you have some questions but 
doubts—and the self in a man seems 
be larger than his hand or his heart 
his brain, or any other instrument that 
uses for the moment. 

So, spite of material doubts—wh 
have, when you come to think of the: 
no more to do with the real subject tha 
has the prosperity of the wicked, whic! 
was Job’s stumbling-block,—the rabbit 
unmoved in his philosophy, which deals 
with truth apart from all prejudices ani 
with the spirit independent of all mat. 
rial considerations. Of your human in 
mortality he has no doubt whateve: 
though he does not enter here upon t!: 
reasons, nor upon the wisdom deeper tha: 
reasons, which prompt his belief. In 
mortality is purely a soul quality, abov 
quantitative analysis, and therefore 
far beyond the anatomy of Haeckel’: 
biology as of Job’s untrained eyes ani 
ears. The object of the rabbit’s present 
meditation is to see if there be any kernc! 
of truth in the idea of animal immor 
tality, or rather in the vague hope, whic! 
sometimes stirs your human hearts, that 
certain well-loved animals may share your 
immortality with you. 

Here it is necessary to recall to you agai 
the three stages through which you men 
have passed in your relation to animals. 
There was first of all the savage state, in 
which you lived close to the animals. 
understanding them far better than you 
do now, and in which they seemed to 
share some of the thoughts and motives 
which govern your own life. The scien- 
tific stage followed, in which you were 
governed largely by anatomical consider- 
ations, and in which you classified and 
arranged the animals in species according 
to purely outward tokens. In this you 
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vitably grew away from the animal 

nself, and even thought for a time with 
Neseartes that the animal was an auto- 

tic arrangement, a béte machine, gov- 
erned by springs and involuntary im- 
pulses. Appetite pressed the button, as 
were, and the springs did all the rest. 

.e third stage, the essentially modern 

_ combines the characteristics of the 

her two: it classifies the animals out- 

irdly, but it endeavors also to under- 
tand the life and motive of the indi- 

dual animal, as the Indians do, and 
finds in him, as Darwin did, the individ- 
ual will and the elementary reason and 
morality which are more fully developed 
in man, but which are yet in process, 
and which show, even in man, only a 
part of their full-grown power. 

Now it is most interesting to the rab- 
bit to note that, in the first stage of your 
knowledge of animals, you ascribed to 

em not only a thought and a motive 
like your own, but an immortality as 
well. The very earliest human idea of 
death, as shown by your oldest records 
and monuments, is that of a long sleep, 
as the animals still regard it. When a 
man died his family moved out and left 
him in his own house, with his weapons 
and the bodies of his favorite animals 
eside him, so that when he awoke he 
would find his familiar things ready to 
his hand and eall. The same belief in 
animal immortality was manifest among 
the tribes that had grown scientific 
enough to note that the familiar bodies 
of things waste and fade away, for when 
they buried a warrior they buried also 
his dog and his horse beside him. So 
also when the belief in immortality had 
grown a little more spiritual, the animals 
still shared it with their masters. It was 
thought that the self, or soul, could not 
exist independent of a body, so the body 
of the dead man was embalmed that the 
soul might still have a habitation—an 
“always house,” as the old Egyptians 
called it. For the same reasons they 
embalmed the bodies of animals whom 
they had learned to love and whom, 
from daily association and companion- 
ship, they thought necessary to their fu- 
ture happiness. 

So far the human idea that certain 
animals have the possibility of immor- 
tality may be a purely selfish one The 
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animals are necessary to man’s happiness 
here and elsewhere, and so the god that 
provides for the man remembers his hap- 
piness by providing for his animals also. 

Here is another and entirely different 
philosophical question, the question of 
hedonism, or of happiness as an end 
in all life. The rabbit does not en- 
ter into the question, but merely sug- 
gests that, since in both man and animal 
every power of heart and mind and body 
brings happiness by its legitimate use, it 
is only rational to suppose that ultimate 
happiness is the end of all life. There 
can be nothing selfish, therefore, in ap- 
plying it to both men and animals. Cer- 
tainly the happiness sought by those prim- 
itive men included the happiness of their 
animals also, who enjoyed the chase as 
much as their masters. The Indian’s 
happy hunting-grounds would be but 
cheerless places without something to 
hunt and something to hunt it with; and 
the Indians, who were more direct and 
thoughtful than you have supposed, gave 
even to the hunted animal the joy of 
waking again after the hunt, strong and 
vigorous and free, rejoicing in his powers 
like a buck that springs up alert and 
defiant at the voice of a hound on his 
trail. So the Indians still, when they 
kill a bear, make an offering to his spirit 
to show that they are all friends and 
brothers and sharers of a common lot, 
in which each is happy in his own way. 
Your Anglo-Saxon forefathers had the 
same idea of the animal as your In- 
dians. Their horses and dogs, and even 
the wolves and bears that they hunted, 
shared their immortality. The horses 
ridden by the immortal Valkyr maidens 
and by the warriors of Valhalla were no 
special creations, but the very horses they 
had ridden and loved on earth. 

In India the belief in animal immor- 
tality took a higher form. In the Hin- 
doo philosophy there are no disembodied 
spirits. Every man and every animal is 
the house of a pure spirit, and when the 
body is destroyed the spirit takes up his 
abode in another animal form, more noble 
or more base according to whether the 
spirit is to be rewarded for his loyalty 
or punished for his disregard of the law 
that should govern him in every form in 
which he exists. 

In the second or scientific stage of your 
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knowledge of animals all this enormous 
belief of your forefathers was swept away. 
You studied the animal anatomically, his 
skin and his bones and his teeth, and you 
had no regard whatever for any thoughts 
or hopes that went on inside his head. 
Most of your scientists studied men in 
the same way, and swept aside their im- 
mortality with scant consideration. Said 
one of your great biologists, “ AN things 
are determined by anatomy; the soul is 
of no consequence.” From his purely 
material standpoint, and in his present 
contemplation of childish things, the 
biologist is of course right; but we are 
just learning that there is a science of 
mind, not to be reached by anatomy, call- 
ing for a deeper and more subtle analysis; 
and in a century or two, men may be 
studying thought and feeling as carefully 
as they now study skeletons and microbes. 
For the present, at least, your scientific 
stage seems to have added nothing and 
taken away nothing from the idea of 
immortality, either for men or animals. 
It has been busy with outward and 
material things, and honestly and open- 
ly neglectful of the soul quality upon 
which any opinion of immortality must 
be based. 

As men enter the third stage, and find 
not only the law of species but some sug- 
gestion of the law of mind in the lower 
orders, the old question of animal im- 
mortality is revived. One reason, per- 
haps, why it was not revived earlier and 
with more vigor is because the religious 
teachers of your modern civilization are 
—s0 it seems to the rabbit—still too much 
influenced by the crude ideas of the Jew- 
ish religious writers. Now the Jews knew 
little and eared less about the animals, 
having other things to engage their whole 
attention. Like all Semitic peoples their 
only division of the animals was into 
clean and unclean—clean animals whom 
they might eat or offer to their god, 
and unclean whom they must avoid or 
destroy. Among all the peoples of the 


earth they were almost alone in claiming 


no immortality for themselves, to say 
nothing of their animals; and whatever 
idea of it they borrowed came tc them, 
much later than Job and Ecclesiastes, 
from the Greek conception of the eternal 
life of the pure soul, and from the Per- 
sian conception of the resurrection of the 
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body. The Christian church, with 
reasons and inducements of its own. 
accepted the idea of immortality for its 
and has, more than all other agencies 
bined, spread the glad hope of immorta 
over the earth; but with the anima] 
has had little to do directly. 

Of late, however, men are everyy 
asking the old question of immorts 
over again. There have been many t: 
of men who denied immortality to 
women, while cherishing it for thems: 
and their horses. Only as the race 
in civilization were the rights of wor 
recognized, until, I am told, men are 
inclined to base their future hopes u 
their wives and mothers, rather + 
upon their own virtues; and it was 
evitable that, as civilized men enlarged 
their charity and their experience, 
should consider the rights of the an 
and even give a thought to his fut 
Hardly a man who has ever owned 
noble dog but has had at times some din 
hope or desire that he might find tly 
same unquestioning love and loyalty 
meet him and believe in him in the ot! 
world. It is not a question of mere s 
ish enjoyment for the man; the hope | 
something more generous and noble in 
and so the rabbit ventures to regard 
for a moment without prejudice. 

First of all, the rabbit has no use 
dogs, and unless they change their 
tures radically he would be himself con- 
tent with a heaven or a brier-patch 
which they did not exist to trouble hi: 
This will suggest at once that the qu 
tion is not a personal one at all; it doe: 
not depend upon one’s like or dislike f 
certain animals, or upon a woman’s over 
weening affection for a poodle. Ther 
have been primitive peoples who believ: 
that their dead lived as long as they wer 
remembered; therefore they built monu 
ments, and perpetuated the name of 
man, or the name of a fayorite animal 
by giving the same name to all hi: 
descendants. Such a conception doe- 
more justice to your affection than t 
your reason. Immortality, if indeed ther: 
be such a splendid thing, must rest upo! 
better foundations than that; it must b 
inherent in the nature of mind itsel! 
independent of all personal judgmen' 
or remembrance. 

Now the rabbit has pointed out, in 
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previous meditation, that there is no such 
ng as an animal psychology any more 
an an animal gravitation. Any law 
hich you find in your own mind must 
ply to any mind in the universe, wher- 
er you find it. Since, according to your 
reatest naturalists and according to your 
wn experience, the animals have rudi- 
mentary minds, the only rational or pos- 
sible way to consider the question of 
animal immortality is to look in your 
own minds to see what there is in them 
to warrant the hope, and then lay pre- 
cisely the same judgment upon the rudi- 
mentary mind of the animal. 

There is, for instance, the moral argu- 
ment. You find in yourselves the sense 
if right and wrong, of good and evil, 
and upon your daily practice according 
io your knowledge many of your theo- 
logians have based the idea of a “ con- 
ditional ” immortality. Now most of the 
animals have a sense of right and wrong, 
and generally live well up to their knowl- 
edge. Whether or not the animal has 
an abstract conception of ultimate and 
absolute good is another question, which 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
point at issue, since none of you would 
be willing to stake your child’s future 
bliss upon his possession of any abstract 
coneeptions. Sometimes, in the abnormal 
life to which you have subjected some 
of the animals, this sense of right and 
wrong is, perhaps, a matter of training; 
but even so, your animals generally do 
willingly what they have been trained to 
do, and often do it of themselves without 
compulsion—which is more than can be 
said, for instance, of certain of your 
young men who go to college and there 
break away from the rational habits into 
which you have trained them diligently. 
With the wild animals this rudimentary 
sense of right and wrong seems to be in- 
born, as it is in yourselves. All grega- 
rious animals and birds have well-defined 
social regulations, and though their 
knowledge be small, it must be said hon- 
estly of them that they live up to the 
knowledge better, and have a far smaller 
proportion of wrong-doing, than a com- 
munity of men. 

Watch even your pet dogs. They act 
guiltily when they have done a thing 
that you have taught them is wrong. 
Or better still—since it exists in most 


animals, and is entirely independent of 
your influence—watch a big dog when he 
finds a little dog with a bone. He is 
hungry; he wants the bone; he is stronger 
than the owner; and he does not know 
that you or any one else is watching him. 
Yet rarely, very rarely indeed, will he 
use his superior strength to take the bone 
that belongs to another. 

Now if there be any ultimate judge, and 
any final and far-reaching judgment of 
good and evil, what will an honest God 
say of an animal that does right so far 
as he knows? 

Again, there is the argument of per- 
sonality. Though your whole body 
changes from year to year, there is in 
you a persistent ego that grows in wis- 
dom, that survives all the body’s changes, 
and remains itself continually. Such a 
personal force is probably as indestruc- 
tible as any other force, which may 
change its form but which can never be 
swept away; and so, since it persists 
through ten or seventy years of change, 
through all the years and the centuries 
the personal self must exist independent 
of all changes. Now the body of your 
favorite old dog has changed and entirely 
passed away at least a dozen times since 
you owned him; yet he still answers to 
the same name and undoubtedly thinks 
of himself as the same dog, without ever 
once getting his consciousness mixed up 
with that of the pup or the cat or the 
parrot. The rabbit does not here venture 
into the question of how far an animal 
may be conscious of his ego. The whole 
point is this, that whatever argument 
you apply to yourself applies, in some 
small measure, to your animals also. 

Then there is the argument of reap- 
pearances, of disembodied spirits which 
return to earth and make their presence 
known to the physically living. An 
enormous number have been or are being 
investigated by your scientific societies, 
and casting out all the cases of fraud 
and mistake and imagination, a large 
residue remains which cannot be account- 
ed for by any known laws or experiences. 
To some of you—and there are few finely 
organized men or women who do not cher- 
ish some personal experience of this kind 
—this is a very real argument for im- 
mortality. The rabbit does not examine 
it here to see just how much it proves or 
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leaves unproved; he simply points out 
the fact that, according to your records, 
the dog is often the first to recognize the 
presence of the unseen; and that, among 
the residue of these spirit appearances, 
there are some of birds and animals that 
were known to be dead. And the rabbit 
wonders by what fine lines of distinction 
your logicians will cast these out, while 
keeping the others that rest upon the 
same evidence. 

Then there is the greatest argument 
of all, the argument of incompleteness 
itself—of children dying, of lives disap- 
pointed, of hopes unrealized, of wisdom 
that glimpses a truth only to lose it. 
Everywhere you turn you see a glorious 
promise suddenly broken off, without any 
earthly explanation; and your sorrow is 
increased by the fact that to finish the 
course splendidly, as it was begun, you 
do not need any other mind than the one 
you have—for the mind, just as it is in 
you, could live a million years as easily 
as sO many moments—but only a new 
material instrument called the body to 
work and play upon. And to think 
that man can see all this possible 
truth and beauty and happiness, and 
stretch out his hands towards it, and then 
be thrust back brutally into nothingness, 
is too monstrous a conception to 
hold for one instant in the face of a 
rational universe. 

Now the animal’s life is also incomplete 
—more so than your own, when you come 
to think of it. The animal also knows life 


and the joy of it; he begins to see dimly 
some reason in it, perhaps, and takes 
eare of himself and his little ones better 
and better, and gets more out of life. 


And then, when life 
upon him, and he sees 
passing away, and his 
him nothing to stay the things that he 
loves. So far as a prayer can be without 
words, the animal’s whole life and effort 
is a prayer for more life, and for the 
good of life as he knows it. To quote a 
single instance out of a thousand, the 
rabbit knows a hawk—one of the kind 
that mates for life—that mourned all 
summer and died of a broken heart, be- 
cause his mate was killed by a thought- 
less boy. And such incompleteness, even 
in lowly forms, may be remembered if 
there be any great Love or Wisdom 


is best, age steals 
youth and gladness 
poor wisdom avails 
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overlooking the universe, as your t 
ers declare. 

There are many other arguments 
indications of your own immortality; 
the rabbit leaves them all with only 
suggestion that, when you consider t] 
you apply them without prejudice to t 
whom St. Francis and the Indians a 
eall “our little brothers,” and draw 
own conclusions fearlessly. At times 
whole question seems to be just this 
both man and animal: Are you a br 
of albumen and phosphates, or are 
something greater—a self which uses 
brain, as it uses the hand, for its 
purposes? If you are just brain, t! 
you scatter to the elements and are los! 
but if you are mind, then, so far as 
can know or reason, no fire can burn 
water. drown or any death affect you 
the least. 

So far, then, as the animal seems 
you to possess a rudimentary mind, , 
may reasonably claim for him so 
chance for immortality. Every animal, 
as well as every man, reproduces in him 
self from birth to death the whole histor 
of his race; and the history of any rac 
seems to be an upward striving through 
pain and loss to more and more perf: 
things. Where the process began, wher 
mind emerged from matter, or firs 
clothed itself in matter, the rabbit do 
not know; but he leaves the question 
cheerfully to One who was probably pres 
ent with the morning stars, and who: 
action has been reasonable and constan 
ever since. It seems, however, that tl 
process once begun and long continue 
ean end only when “the desire of ever) 
living thing” for more life shall lk 
accomplished. 

Thus far the rabbit has tried to argu: 
the question impersonally; but there is 
another reason which every animal knows 
in his heart, though he finds no words 
deep enough to tell his meaning. Death 
to the animal is but a sleep, and the only 
thought in his head when he lies down 
for the last time is that he will waken 
as usual when the right time comes. 
Now Nature deceives nobody, nor does 
she long tolerate any deception. It would 
be most irrational, even for a rabbit, to 
suppose that Nature has told him truth 
every hour of his long life, only to whis- 
per a falsehood at the last moment. 
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The Story of Margaret Noyes 


BY ALBERT KINROSS 


AVENANT had confessed to it at 
last; and should the fair Mar- 
garet ever cast her eyes over these 
pages, she will know why her lover failed 
her, why the English are perfidious, and 
whether her American husband — pro- 
vided she have one—is a worthy successor 
to the unexampled Davenant. 
Now he had spoken; and we, who lis- 
tened, had caught a savor of those days 
they were the first and the last such 
he had known,—some whisper of their 
abiding fragrance, of the depth and pity 
of that passionate abnegation. They had 
been secret from the hour of their in- 
ception, secret through the appalling 
years that came after, and secretly would 
he have carried them away with him, 
had it not been for an unimagined hour 


one of those rare moments of per- 
fect confidence when a man dare look 
back into the past and fear no reve- 
lation, however sacred. Davenant had 
trusted us with this, the dearest of his 


1ew possessic ms. 


Ah, those were marvellous days! Dave- 
nant’s crutches were light as air during 
the epoch of that reckless correspondence. 
Every week he wrote to her; every mail 
she wrote to him—a word, a _ hurried 
page, a dear fat letter. When they came 
in the morning, Davenant sat up in bed 
and read in vacancy. The world had 
disappeared. Instead, there had arisen 
the land of Margaret Noyes. When they 
came in the evening, he took off his boots 
and put on slippers, like a Mohammedan 
entering a mosque. If there was a fire, 
he stirred it; if there was none, he snug- 
gled into his overcoat; if it was sum- 
mer, he drew down the blinds and lit his 
lamp. He reclined in lodging - house 
chairs and read the letters of Margaret 
Noyes. He found them with his shaving- 
water behind the door; sometimes his 
landlady would bring them in with a 
meal. On Mondays and on Thursdays 


he looked out for them; the postman’s 
knock could rouse him like a signal. His 
shaving-water grew cold as he read on, 
safe in his narrow bed again, and listen- 
ing to the voice of Margaret Noyes. The 
gravy round his meat congealed; he 
propped the large white sheets against a 
beer-bottle and let his dinner spoil. Al- 
ways he kissed the envelope, and then 
opened it carefully with a knife. Some- 
times he kissed the places where she had 
touched it, arguing about them and 
arguing back till he was sure. 

Who was Margaret Noyes? A girl with 
abundant red hair—Davenant said it was 
red,—a sensitive mouth, and freckles— 
Davenant said they were freckles. He had 
six photographs of her. She had an oval 
face, steadfast eyes, and a slender neck. 

She had come to him from Oakland, 
California. He had written a story; a 
Canadian paper had reprinted it from 
the English magazine in which it first 
appeared; thence it had crossed into the 
United States and haunted Margaret 
Noyes. Margaret was an occasional con- 
tributor to a local paper. She spoke her 
mind upon this story and sent the para- 
graph to Davenant in England. 

Her brief note and the paragraph were 
the real thing. He had been understood 
by Margaret Noyes in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. He thanked her courteously and 
with a question. Why should she under- 
stand—him? It seemed strange that a 
girl, evidently young and sheltered, should 
follow the thoughts and diction of a 
creature like himself. He did not put 
this attitude into so many words, but, 
perhaps, he implied it, for she wrote 
again, telling him a little about herself. 
Here was a spark that led to a great and 
passionate conflagration. Soon they be- 
gan to sing a duet. By degrees Davenant 
learned to know the thoughts of Mar- 
garet Noyes; little by little he told her 
as much as he dared tell about himself. 

She had understood him, because she, 
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too, it appeared, was impotent and crip- 
pled; was quivering under a blow that 
had searred her to the soul. Her mother, 
whom she loved, who had been her one 
dear friend, had died about the time of 
Davenant’s story. The man in the story 
had been herself, she said; Davenant had 
written it to her. She called him her 
physician. He had brought smiles 
through her tears; he had enabled her 
to face an agony that she had deemed 
unendurable, with courage, with a melody 
in her heart, and steadfast eyes. Dave- 
nant learned this bit by bit and he was 
grateful; touched at the same time, brim- 
ming with solemn pity. Over a death- 
bed the heart flies out, a new life is 
created. Thus had begun a friendship, 
rich and strange, deep with the inner- 
most; almost disembodied and incorpo- 
real, so pure had been its medium. 

Three months went by. Margaret was 
in Monterey, exploring a Californian 
Riviera; in Florida, in Mexico, in the 
Yosemite Valley. She travelled to a 
dozen places; and always came letters 
full of scents and sounds, the light, the 
color, the varying humanity whose home 
was fixed on that abundant soil. Dave- 
nant followed her on the map and wrote 
with exultation. A new note crept into 
his voice; there was a new and confident 
ring in all his undertakings. Now her 
first photograph stood next his hand. 

This friendship had lasted for some 
eighteen months, when—and Heaven 
alone knows how it happened !—Davenant 
found her in his arms. On paper, be it 
said; for she was still many thousand 
miles away. A word of his, a mood of 
hers, had fired the train; perhaps the 
way had long been carefully prepared. 
One morning he woke up and they were 
lovers. Retreat—he thought about re- 
treat; but the temptation! Only this 
once, he prayed; only this once! The 
magic potion was in his veins; the di- 
vine madness had seized on him. He 
closed his eyes, met her, answered her, 
yielded. Imprudent? Yes, he knew it 
was imprudent. 

They had never beheld one another. He 
was a beggar; he was crippled and undone. 
Of his infirmities he had told her nothing 
—and now he could not speak. Least of 
all now! Yesterday, perhaps,—but now! 
. . « Her he knew quite well. He guessed 


that she was well-to-do; her portraits 
showed her fair, shapely, and free... . 
He was like the man in “ Les Noyades,” 
he told himself, to whom love had come wit! 
an amazing and undreamt-of richness. 


“ Whatever a man of the sons of men 
Shall say to his heart of the lords above, 
They have shown man verily, once and 
again, 
Marvellous mercies and infinite love,” 


he whispered. . . . How could he refuse 
this gift? He! How could he refuse 


so, from then onward, he was her lover; 
and his letters were like the song of birds 
in early morning; like the compelling 
speeches of heroes, that hold a flushed 
and quivering world within their span. 

His heart rode down the west wind, 
erying, “I love you”; she caught tl. 
words and tossed them back to him. His 
garret was a palace ribbed with ivory 
and gold; his chair, a dual throne. They 
watched the stars together from his win- 
dow; they met at twilight in green, 
scented woods; afar they heard the mur- 
mur of the sea; the moon was on th 
waves when they stole out. The beauty 
of the earth possessed them, and the) 
knelt before it. 

A wooded country falling to the sea 
had come to him, he knew not whence. 
Out of her letters perchance and the 
crushed leaves and flowers that stained 
those closely written sheets—flowers that 
seemed half alive, leaves that built for 
him a forest and the changing year. 
Red autumn, burning summer, golden 
spring, lay in her letters; sweeping the 
fog and rain of London, the massed 
impurity that hemmed him in—sweeping 
them all away. Like a submerged swim- 
mer he rose into the light; into a very 
ecstasy of light. The world could do its 
worst with him: beside his heart beat 
the soft heart of Margaret Noyes. 

The end came all too swiftly: “My 
cousin, the Mary Jameson who was here 
last winter, has taken a house in Lon- 
don for the season; and, of course, she 
has invited me to come and stay with 
her, and, of course, I have accepted. The 
house is in Weymouth Street, Portland 
Place, and I shall arrive there early in 
May. If I arrive in the evening, you 
must come to breakfast next morning; 
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portraits [ arrive in the morning, you must room below—receiving guests; wasting 
free... . me to luncheon. Dearest, I am terri- an idle moment before the dinner-gong 
7 . 7” ¢ J 
Noyades,” afraid Davenant read no fur- resounded. She drove; she had a horse; 
come with 
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r: the letter was from Margaret Noyes. 
If she was “afraid,” he was panic- 
icken. He had known that some day 
another she must appear and find him 
he was—indigent, disabled, a thread- 

re dwarf who dragged a crippled body 
n two sticks; yet he had always put that 

nent from him. He dare not face it. 
He had clung passionately to a sweet 
falsehood; he loved her, that was his 
le excuse. All he asked was to go on 
loving her, the ocean and a continent 
between them, as before. Well he had 
known the human impossibility of that 
fond wish; but he had shut his eyes to the 
folly of it, closed his ears to reason’s 
warnings, lived entirely in a blind and 
stolen Present, baffled his conscience with 
the onrush of an overwhelming joy. And 
now his time had come; the term of his 
deception had reached its end. 

Margaret’s next message was sent from 
Liverpool, and she awaited his answer 
at her London address. Davenant broke, 
wavered, broke utterly. The thing was 
done and posted. He had been called 
away to Suffolk—a sudden duty had bid- 
den him indefinitely to Suffolk: a vague 
place, the first that reached his pen. 

After that there were no more letters. 
He had dealt a death-blow at a pride 
that matched his own. 

Margaret arrived in Weymouth Street. 
Davenant stood on the curb and watched 
her. Davenant was there betimes next 
morning. Every day he made the jour- 
ney. She passed him and she never knew 
that it was he. Once her dress brushed 
by him as she passed. He opened a hand 
and touched it. The cripple who made 
that street his beat must have grown 
familiar to her: a small, threadbare crip- 
ple with wasted cheeks and brightly 
burning eyes. 

At all hours he was there, following 
her and wondering what she did behind 
the doors she closed on him. He knew her 
room on the second floor; often he had 
seen her face at. the window; often he 
watched the light go out up there. Some- 
times he saw her moving in the drawing- 


there were mornings when she went out 
with a Baedeker. Sometimes he heard 
her voice as she went by; a word, a phrase 


would come to him, occasionally a whole 
sentence. She had said this and this, 
he told himself; she was lunching here 
or shopping there. He tried to recon- 
struct her whole environment; he watched 
young men go in, or leave, and he was 
madly jealous. That whole summer he 
spent with her; mothlike, abject, eating 
his heart out in the shadow of her; learn 
ing to know the whole external onflow of 
her active life. What she thought inside, 
what was happening in her, the white 
flame of her life that burned beyond the 
transitory and accidental wrappings that 
were open to him, he could not reach. In 
July she disappeared—leaving him in 
Suffolk: the bitter and haunted refuge 
that his panic had mapped out for him; 
the Suffolk of Margaret Noyes. 

Time softens pain and makes the 
direst memory a sweet and blessed friend. 
The years covered this episode and 
healed the gaping wounds of it; so that 
at last he looked back knowing that he 
possessed the whole body and vision of 
his desire. All he had longed for was 
his own. The dream was in his heart, 
and contact nor misconception mat- 
tered much. Her letters still were his; 
the words she had written would rever- 
berate and sustain him through a cen- 
tury of silence. “Why not the same 
with her?” he asked himself. “ Would 
not time give him back to her as it had 
given her back to him; eternally, beyond 
the reach of corruption, of satiety?” 

The rose would always linger on her 
cheek, the violet in her breath, the pity 
and the music in her voice. She would 
go down erect, unageing, through the 
years. Her hair would be always red, 
the dear freckles always on her face, her 
lips would tremble, full-fleshed, ripe, and 
scarlet to eternity; the light would never 
leave those steadfast eyes. . . . He might 
not meet her, fold her in his arms, and 
make a home with her; but he had loved 
her with an enduring and valiant fidelity. 
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Shakespeare’s “King Henry VI” 


CRITICAL COMMENT BY ERNEST RHYS 


PICTURES BY EDWIN A. 


ABBEY, R.A. 


PART Il 


LTHOUGH the sharp cross-fires of 
A Talbot and Joan of Are are ex- 
tinct and dramatically forgotten 
before the first part of Henry VI. ends, 
there is no want of warring elements to 
take their place. There must be as much 
fighting and dying in the second and 
third parts of this stage-chronicle as 
there is of eating and drinking in the 
“Pickwick Papers.” The very figures 
of speech, the allusions from heraldry, the 
fierce words, the characteristic sanguinary 
colors, all are patently devised to eke out 
the idea of the old title of “ the Conten- 
tion” which was theirs. The Rampant 
Bear and the baiting curs, the hungry 
kite hovering over the chicken guarded 
by an equally avid eagle, the crocodile 
mournful to be cruel, the butcher red- 
handed over the calf, Cade’s ostrich that 
eats iron, Margery Jourdain’s fatal fiend, 
Beaufort’s ominous keen red eyes of 
malice, Suffolk’s “bloody pole” and 
Illyrian pirate, and the §ea-captain’s 
image of unnatural cannibal Sylla to 
whom he likens Suffolk: what an ap- 
paratus of deadly metaphor and murder- 
ous imagination it is! 

But what of the one continuing and 
unresisting chief character, who stands 
like an uneasy umpire at an angry foot- 
ball match, and sees so many go down 
and has so many appeals made to his 
timorous authority, before his own fall 
closes the play; what of the nervous, dis- 
astrous king? Queen Margaret has much 
to say of his piety, his foolish pity too: 
But all his mind is bent to holiness, 
To number Ave-Maries on his beads; 
His champions are—the prophets 

apostles ; 
His weapons, holy saws of sacred writ. 


and 


The contrast with her own ardent un- 
compromising temper is always present 
in the minds of the authors, several and 


collective, as one perceives at every stage- 
crisis. Indeed, she is almost the mascu 
line to his feminine. But apart fron 
this, one cannot help remarking it to | 
strange that the mysterious ailment, eo) 
genital in Henry VI.’s blood, is 1 
turned to more dramatic account. We 
know how effective a supposed malady, 
some smouldering fatal ailment, can be 
made, for we have seen it in greater 
plays than these. But it was enough, it 
seems, for those writers who first took 
their cue from Holinshed, that Henry 
should be the pious, the hesitating and 
delicately minded prince, who, intended 
for a quietist by nature, was buffeted by 
circumstance and dragged over endless 
battle-fields at the will of his disastrous 
queen. Before she appears, in the first 
part, Henry is young without the spirit 
of youth; while in the second part he is 
seen at his weakest, governed by her will, 
if not without an inert wisdom of his 
own. His nervous inability as he moves 
among these decided fighting lords, or 
stands still while his queen moves, is 
made there only too intelligible. In the 
third part, he has become the fugitive 
king; and then the playgoers’ sympathics 
fly after him, even as they did after 
Edward II., whose dramatic setting is 
so curiously like to his. But Henry VI. 
aecquiesces in the fate administered by 
Heaven: Edward II. is only a ruined 
Sybarite. The pathos of Edward II.’s 
fall, as Marlowe designs it, is in his sense 
of what king’s pleasures had been his, 
and are his no longer. He is sorry for 
himself, and he thinks of himself and 
not of his country: 


O hadst thou ever been a king, thy heart 

Pierced deeply with a sense of my distress 
Could not but take compassion of my state. 
Stately and proud, in riches and in train 
Whilom I was, powerful, and full of pomp. 
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Edward II. says, “ Let me be king till 
night!” and Henry VI., “Let me, for 
this my lifetime, reign as king.” The 
dramatic treatment is at points so similar 
in the two conclusions, however, that we 
must think the same hand drew them in 
their different predicament. 

One cannot rehearse half the state- 
tableaux and battle-fields in the second 
and the third parts of Henry VI. In 
the second we see war drawing very close 
to the doors of the English people. The 
Duke of Gloster’s house sueceeds to the 
King’s palace, and the Duchess outbraves 
the Queen, and sorcery is afoot; and St. 
Albans gives us a scene with a fillip for 
the miracle-mongers, which is rather like 
the work of Greene. We have a burlesque 
premonition of the great wars to follow 
in the drunkards’ duel between Horner 
and Peter. There the action quickens, 
and the humiliation-scene of the Duchess 
leads on swiftly to the murder of the 
“good Duke Humphrey”—who was a 
popular favorite, though even the stage 
shows him a coward in his wife’s hour of 
need. Then Marlowe speaks, and speaks 
at his rarest in the death-scene of the 
wicked Cardinal, where the second part 
has one of its great moments. Holins- 
hed’s “Capteine of Kent,” Jack Cade, 
otherwise John Mend-All, brings another 
poor man’s bone to the contention; and so 
ends Act IV. In Act V. we have Eng- 
land fairly sundered at last, York and 
Laneaster outfacing each ofher, and the 
piteous death of Clifford, and an unmis- 
takable, repeated, desperate glimpse of 
that Richard Plantagenet who was to live 
and wax in strength thro’ two plays more. 
His triumph was Henry’s “ day of doom,” 
—fit words to end a tragedy where doom 
impends like a dark cloud over all the 
royal ambitions and fatal family revenges 
and intrigues of its actors, shadowing an 
elemental creature like Richard of Gloster 
just as surely as a Clarence, or a little 
Prince Edward, or a King Edward V. 

But we are forgetting Henry VI., 
that “ghoostlie” man, and his queen. 
Again it is Holinshed who gives us the 
colors of the play: tells of the gentleness 
and “overmuch mildness of the King,” 
and then turns to contrast him with Mar- 
garet. For she, “ contrariwise, is a ladie 
of great wit, and no lesse courage; de- 
sirous of honour, and furnished with the 


gifts of reason, policie and wisdome. By 
yet,” says the Chronicler, “sometin 
(according to her kind) when she ha 
been fullie bent on a matter,” she w: 
“suddenlie like a weather-cocke,—mut: 
ble and turning.” We hear too, from t! 
same page, an ominous whisper of h 
when Prince Edward was born “}h 
mother sustained not a little slander an 
obloquie of the common people.” 

This whisper is clearly hinted in cer 
tain scenes of the second part of th 
trilogy; and indeed the treatment on th 
stage of the French princess who becam: 
an English queen is not all strictly of 
piece, just as the treatment of the French 
Maid who led her country against th: 
English was not all strictly accorded. 
In both cases this discrepancy arose from 
the same thing, the multiple authorship 
of the triple drama. But in the third 
part the character of Margaret is rather 
more consistent; and there her zeal for 
her son redeems her rage, and her un- 
worthy, unqueenly mockery of York 
(which quite explains his “ She Wolf of 
France!”) is saved by her heroic ma 
ternal emotion, her soul’s divorce from 
Henry, and her undaunted front before 
the terrible Richard Plantagenet. She 
is introduced in her full symbolic colors 
at the end of the third part, after 
Henry—“ base, fearful, and despairing 
Henry ”—has virtually given away the 
birthright of his son and hers. And well 
her entrance accords with that opening, 
which unrolls itself with a kind of fierce 
gayety to a sound of drums and the break- 
ing in of the York faction with white 
roses in their hats, followed by the Lan- 
caster men, headed by the King, with red 
roses in theirs. 

Here was the proverbial three-sons 
episode of folk-lore; and the youngest, 
Richard, is the hero, as in folk-tales 
usually happens—a darling scene for the 
general. Battle succeeds battle then, the 
roses are continually dipped in blood, and 
we have the “ Whole Contention ” reduced 
to the simplest terms, with history written 
at the sword’s point, and the Houses of 
York and Lancaster visibly overtopping 
one another on the stage. We follow their 
armies to Sandal Castle and the York- 
shire fields of war; and there young 
Clarence tastes the revenge he had fore- 
seen, slaying young Richard; and there 
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PART IIl.—ACT 


IV.: SCENE VI. 


Jack Cape. He strikes bis staff on London-stone. 


York, fulfilling 


venge,--— 


dies the Queen’s re- 


So York may overlook the town of York! 


But his death only serves to quicken 
the Plantagenet tune of Mortimer’s Cross; 
and “this brave town of York,” Tow- 


ton and Saxton continue the martial 
strain until it dies away in King Henry’s 
meditation on the shepherd’s life, whose 
days and years 


Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 


The homely eurds and the “cold thin 
drink” of the shepherd do not make the 


least delightful or the least classical 
touches in this dire Yorkshire pastoral. 
No doubt Marlowe wrote it, and a greater 
than he rewrote it. 

The next act paints King Henry in re- 
treat very much as Marlowe painted Ed- 
ward II. England is everything now, 
and France under new aspects and King 
Lewis Lady Bona hardly justify 
themselves dramatically while we spoil 
for the final bloody triumph of the House 
of York. The total emergence of Richard 
of Gloster reminds us next that without 
him and his elemental energy, converting 
all the forces, cross-purposes, and con- 


and 
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fusions of petty revenge into one crown- 
ing idea, the latter half of part three, 
poor as it often is, would be poor indeed. 
If we try now to recall our impressions 
of the whole trilogy, we shall find that 
if one besides Shakespeare’s is 
dominant, it is Marlowe’s. There are 
lines, passages, effects, and phrases in all 
three parts, which he and only he could 
have written, It may be an echo of a 
stage Damascus in the siege of Orleans, 
or a lurking reminder of a Soldan or an 
Eastern prince in the mouth of a Dau- 
phin, calling up without any specific rally 
of resemblances an illusion or a sentence, 
or some persistent, dimly 
line, which must be his :— 


voice 


reminiscent 


O Mahomet! O Sleepy Mahomet! 


But from Marlowe in his careless vein 
it is not easy to detach Greene and Peele. 
Younger than they, he was that late- 
comer who can give the wasted night its 
new lease of time, enlarge its fellowship, 
and turn an orgy into a feast. Greene 
had more lyrie ease, more humor too; but 
in the theatre he was lazy. When he felt 
his blank verse growing monotonous, he 
simply relaxed its beat, or evaded its 
laws by slipping a line at random. And 
Peele again had no end of faculty, but 
as a dramatist he could never get outside 
his own door, as the saying used to be. 
Marlowe had an epic imagination, and 
with it he had fully twice the dramatic 
genius of the other two. He was built 
for heroic song, a blow ended each line, 
he wrought blank verse in bars of gold or 
iron; but weld them malleably as his 
great successor welded them, he could 
not; and he did not live to learn, as he 
must have done, that mastery. 

Turn now, however, and summon up 
those who were lesser than he, and who un- 
doubtedly helped to write these Henry VI. 
plays. Set Peele and Greene beside him. 
Which is responsible for the “ statelier 
pyramids than Rhodope’s,” or the coffer 
of Darius? This is not the London 
gossip’s voice, nor is it Shakespeare’s. 

Turn again to what you may ca!l the 
“Old England” note, and the martial 
tune heard here, and heard still louder in 
Henry V. It was not Shakespeare who 
first set it going. Of what does it remind 
you? Of Greene’s Friar Bacon, who will 
so strengthen England by his skill,— 
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That if ten Cesars 
Rome 

With all the legions Europe doth contain 

They should not touch a grass of Englis 
ground: 

The work that Ninus rear’d at Babylon, 

The brazen walls fram’d by Semiramis 

Carv’d out like to the portal of the sun, 

Shall not be such as rings the 


lived and reign’d j 


Englis 


strand 
From Dover to the market-place of Rye. 


Or of Peele’s Edward the First: 


Display thy cross, old Amies of the Vie’s 

Dub on your tanned 
sun 

My lusty western lads! 


drums, with India’s 

Matrevers, thou 

Sound proudly here a perfect point of war 

In honour of thy sovereign’s safe return 

Thus Longshanks Bie 
Venu 


bids his soldiers 
[use drums, trumpets, and ensigns 
O God, my God! the 


a 


brightness of my 


Or of Marlowe’s Edward the Second: 


But if proud Mortimer do wear this crown 

Heaven turn it to a blaze of quenchless fire! 

Or like the snaky wreath of Tisiphon, 

Engirt the temples of his hateful head; 

So shall not England’s vine be perished, 

But Edward’s name survive, though Edward 
dies. 

The poetie life of any one of these pas- 
far greater than that of the 
average level of Henry VI. The indi- 
viduality of their writers is distinet, their 
power unmistakable. And recognizing 
it, we easily understand how the scien- 
tifie eritie may be tempted to dissect the 
patchwork of the original plays, and as- 
sign a piece to this one, and a particular 
tag or thread or bit of color to another. 
But when all is marked off that can be 
distributed in this way, there remains in 
the continual texture a something of 
Marlowe and a something more of Shake- 
speare, that is not to be denied. A shred 
here, a sudden inflation of the lines there, 
though not remarkable otherwise for any 
extraordinary grace or force, make up 
with a hundred other minor details a 
total effect which is different to that made 
in any distinct play of Marlowe’s, and 
certainly very different to anything by 
Greene and Peele. It is, however, like 
enough to the general Shakespearian ef- 
fect to pass current in the popular ac- 
ceptance, freely colored as it is by reflec- 


sages is 
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PART III1.—ACT IL: SCENE V. 
LANCASTRIAN Sowpier. “ Who's this?—O God! it is my father's face, 
Whom in this conflict 1 un’wares have kill'd.” 
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PART III.—ACT Ill: SCENE Il. 
Kinc Lewis. “Now, Warwick, tell me, even upon thy conscience, 
Is Edward your true king ?” 
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ns from neighbors like Henry V. and 
hu hard ITI. 

And if we must attempt to recast the 
lramatie with the actua! characters of 
history presented in the three parts, we 
shall find the portrait of Henry VI. not 
far out, save in the want of any direct 
indieation of his fatefully recurring 
mental disorder; although he shows a 
decidedly idealized demeanor in _ the 
scene of his death. Margaret of Anjou 
is not punished for her French sympa- 
thies as we might, remembering the 
ghastly treatment of Joan of Arc in the 
first part, have supposed she would be. 
But the “good Duke Humphrey ” is flat- 
tered out of all desert in the play: for if 
ever there was a designing foster-king to 
a troubled land, it was he. Upon the other 
Duke of Gloster, Richard Plantagenet, 
Richard III., there is no need to dwell 
further than to say that referred to his 
Marlowesque surroundings in the “ Con- 
tention” he looms up more like a por- 
trait by Marlowe than ever. His real 
enunciation of his future réle at the mur- 
der of Henry is cast in a passage that has 
still one or two Marlowe-like iterations 
lingering in an unmistakably Shake- 
spearian context. To compare this pas- 
sage as it stands with its original version 
in the “ Contention ” is to see that Shake- 
speare’s art, like that of other great art- 
ists, is to be seen almost as much by what 
he left out as by what he left in. 

But no play, or series of plays, could 
give all that history must tell of that 
period. It was then that England ex- 
hibited at one juncture “the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of a country with two 
kings, both in prison.” That was after 
Edgecote, in 1469. How fatal the period 
was we realize by the secret murders just 
as much as by the open battle-fields. 
Kings lived hard and recklessly on the 
whole, and died young. We have Ed- 
ward IV., a man of “magnificent phy- 
sique,” as great a general in the field as 
his namesake the first Edward, dying at 
forty, with a ruined constitution. We 
have Edward V. reigning only a couple 
of months before he was murdered. But 
most telling of all, to declare the fatality 
of the time, are the words actually re- 
corded as spoken by Clarence when he 
stabbed young Rutland, after the battle 
of Wakefield: 
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‘By God’s blode, thy father slew myne, 
and so will I do the!” 

Although three plays went to this 
king’s reign, it was necessary, if ever it 
was in the drama, for the dramatist to 
practise what Shakespeare calls else- 
where,—jumping o’er times. In the 
first part, the times are so jumped o’er 
that a whole generation of actual his- 
tory is reduced to a sennight: in the 
second, ten years are disposed of dra- 
matically in a fortnight; and in the 
third, twenty years, if we take Queen 
Margaret’s final return to France as the 
historic end, pass in as many days. 
In all, Henry VI. reigned nearly forty 
years: and the stage in the three parts 
takes direct cognizance of only six 
weeks, although it continues the tale to 
his death. 

Historically or dramatically, the sec- 
ond part is, although it lacks many of 
the picturesque elements of the first 
part, the most impressive of the three; 
and there we see Marlowe’s hand most 
plainly. If the first part makes the 
effect of a play rough-written by Greene 
and Peele, and revised by Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, the second part is like one 
designed by Marlowe and corrected by 
Shakespeare; then cut down and altered 
in a hurry by some inferior hand—at the 
time perhaps when the plague was raging 
—for a provincial tour. The text thus 
maltreated was never fully restored. 
The third part again, if designed by 
Marlowe, was altered and in a few pas- 
sages enriched by Shakespeare; and then 
perhaps cut down, and left in much the 
same state. All three parts were much 
pulled about, altered for the better, alter- 
ed again for the worse, and finally left 
to the mercy of strange editors when 
they reached the printer’s office. 

3ut whatever may be concluded of the 
share of others in the three parts, there 
is every temptation to believe that Mar- 
lowe was one of the two artificers in 
chief. A question of how much was done 
by his fellow prodigals, Peele and Greene, 

leaves us in a position to hope he did 
not write the worst Joan of Are pas- 
sages, which indeed are not unlike 
Greene at his worst. But between Mar- 
lowe and Shakespeare certainly lies the 
credit of all that is large in style and 
mould in the three parts. 
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The Career of the 
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N a household where dead languages 
took root and flourished pleasantly as 
family colloquialisms, what was to be 
expected but a startling precocity on the 
part of the children? To begin with, 
there had been nothing frivolous in the 
family history; the Rev. Stephen Maltby 
was comfortably. past fifty, when he 
stumbled quite unexpectedly upon a new 
translation of Sophocles, by one J. H. 
Brown, who carried into the intellectual 
arena a considerable body-guard of alpha- 
betical letters. What hint of chiffons, 
forsocth, could there have been in J. H. 
Brown and his Ph.D. and LL.D.? 

It was without suspicion of lurking ro- 
mance, therefore, that the Reverend Ste- 
phen put pen to paper to congratulate the 
worthy Brown upon his valuable contri- 
bution to the classics. ‘The courtship that 
followed was of a pale scholastic charac- 
ter, and the subsequent wedding was 
without frippery or sugared bride-cake. 
They took a box of Greek books with 
them on'their honeymoon, and when they 
did not read their favorite authors, the 
Reverend Stephen played’ dismally on 
his flute. 

No one who really knew the Maltbys 
was surprised at the anxious’ responsi- 
bility of their parental attitude, some 
years later. In order that the esthetic en- 
vironment of Alope, their oldest daughter, 
might cost them later no vain regrets, 
they decorated the wall of her nursery 
with a reproduction of the Parthenon 
frieze. In lower altitude—or, to be ex- 
plicit, within two feet of the nursery 
floor, that they might arrest her vagrant 
attention should she be tempted to hunt 
for pins or other titbits greatly esteemed 
hy infants—hung Raphael’: Madonna del 
Granduca, in company with Andrea del 
Sarto’s Saint John and other works of a 
similarly elevating character. 

Ié was a cruel surprise to Alope’s 
parents that she did not respond to the 
unusual artistic advantages that sur- 
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She never exhibited th. 
slightest interest in the Parthenon frieze, 
and, beyond an as yet unclassified predi- 
lection for putting her finger in her 
mouth and drawing it across the frame of 
the Madonna or hammering the Saint 
John with her feeding-mug, the Maltbys’ 
daughter showed a profound indifference 
to Florentine art. Neither parent de- 
spaired utterly, however, as they nightly 
posted the ledgers they so conscientious- 
ly kept of the intellectual progress of 
Alope and her sister Allegra—younger 
by a year. 

It was almost mortifying for Mrs. 
Stephen Maltby to have to record in the 
infant day-ledger the following: “ We 
noticed to-day with some perturbation 
that Alope displayed great interest—per- 
haps the keenest she has yet experienced 
—in a pair of pink boots sent by her 
grandmother. We fear that the indiffer- 
ence she has hitherto manifested toward 
the pictures on her nursery wall may 
be due to the fact that they are brown 
photographs. Mr. Maltby has at once 
written to Munich for reproductions of 
Raphael’s Granduca and del Sarto’s Saint 
John in color.” 

Despite the pictures in color which 
duly arrived, Alope continued to exhibit 
evidences of human weakness almost 
daily. -She revelled in her hair-ribbons, 
ruffled pinafores, and a dress of flowered 
dimity. And though the grandmother 
was firmly but kindly discouraged from 
sending further pink boots, Alope in 
some covert manner found means to 
gratify her appetite for the vanities of 
the world. She had been a remarkably 
pretty baby, but as she grew into the 
second tooth stage. her infant counte- 
nance began to plagiarize her father’s 
scholarly outline to an almost ludicrous 
extent; her forehead blossomed forth into 
two intellectual knobs that kept guard 
over a pair of blue eyes, already a trifle 
short-sighted. The nose lost its baby 


rounded her. 
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curve and took unto itself a little bridge, 
not without intimations of latent char- 
acter. And yet, in spite of these outward 
evidences of inward superiority, Alope 
continued a worldling,—she would stop 
in the middle of a Latin declension to 
straighten a hair-ribbon, and she had 
been known to pause in reciting Milton’s 
sonnet on his blindness to get a better 
view of herself in the mirror. 

There is no telling where these vain- 
glorious tendencies might have ended had 
not Alope been brought to a swift and 
painful realization of her shortcomings, 
as a beauty, by her younger sister Alle- 
gra. Allegra had been a crueler disap- 
pointment to her parents intellectually 
than Alope. She was a brown gipsy of a 
child who turned everything into a doll, 
and who—whisper the affliction of the 
Maltby family softly—still lisped baby- 
talk at the advanced age of six. “ Alle- 
gra’s methods of speech have improved,” 
wrote Mrs. Stephen Maltby in her neat 
infant ledger, “ but the consonant ‘s’ she 
insists on pronouncing ‘th’. It produces 
a distressing lisp which competent medi- 
cal authority assures me she will outgrow 
in a year or two.” The episode already 


referred to,that snatched little Alope from 


the quicksand of vanities into which 
she was slowly sinking, occurred in the 
nursery sitting-room, furnished forth, as 
of old, with the Parthenon frieze and 
lately enriched by a cast of the Winged 
Victory, and Richard Wagner in a tam- 
o’-shanter. On the day that Alope 
“found herself,” intellectually speaking, 
she and her sister Allegra were in the sit- 
ting-room engaged in the several tasks of 
learning Latin verbs when their gov- 
erness was in attendance, and making a 
dollie of Richard Wagner with a piece of 
Japanese embroidery tied over his head 
when she was not. Alope had climbed 
on a chair to arrange Richard’s head 
drapery to her better liking, and as she 
stood on tiptoe she caught a glimpse of 
her face in the glass above the mantel- 
piece. For a moment she regarded it 
with keenest pleasure, then with a trace 
of uncertainty—and quite suddenly she 
stopped arranging Wagner’s fascinator, 
and Wheeling round to her sister, said, 
“ Allegra, am I perfectly beautiful ?” 
Evidently Allegra required no second 
glance to come to a verdict. “No, oo’s 


awful homely, an’ zat’s w’y oo has wuffk 
on 0o’s apronths, ’cauth oo’s ugly.” A 
the same time Allegra held out her ow 
pinafore, devoid of extraneous orname: 
and slightly preened herself. There cou 
be no doubt about Allegra’s beauty ; peop! 
stopped on the street to comment on it. 

Alope snatched the Japanese en 
broidery from Richard Wagner’s he: 
and climbed down from the chair. “ Th 
no one will love me if I am homely.” 
And for the first time she looked at th 
Parthenon frieze; not that she was i 
terested in it, but to avoid meeting th: 
direct gaze of her sister. 

“Yeth,” announced the upright and 
impartial judge, “people will love o 
‘eauth oo’s clever.—mamma thays tho.” 

“Then I really ought to learn my les 
sons.” And Alope put aside the Japanes 
embroidery and took up the Latin gram 
mar. This was the simple story of her 
adoption of the higher life; human mo 
tives were at the bottom of it—weak|y 
human motives. The intellectual 
quest of Alope Maltby was no triumph 
of pure reason, as her deluded parents in 
their foolish joy imagined. 

Interest in hair-ribbons, flowered dim 
ity, and ruffled pinafores became abeyant, 
while the young disciple accepted with 
out a murmur the spectacles that the 
extra studies demanded as their due. At 
this juncture some one, presumably a lady 
parishioner with a sense of the facetious, 
began calling her the “ middle-aged 
child;’—at first secretly in the bosom of 
her family, from which environ it present 
ly began to percolate through the Rev- 
erend Stephen’s parish. The designation 
was so happy that soon it began to stick 
to little Alope*as relentlessly as her spec- 
tacles, and a middle-aged child she re- 
mained forever, even as a priest accord- 
ing to the order of Melchisedek. 

Intellectually she waxed fat, skimming 
through her preparatory Latin with the 
force of a flyer, meeting Cesar, his co- 
horts and phalanxes, in the open, con- 
quering them and moving on to other 
triumphs. Polite” learning, too, she 
coquetted with in her little moods, even 
going the length of running away from 
home to try her conversational powers on 
some French Canadians who were re- 
pairing a road about half a mile from 
the Reverend Stephen’s country home. 
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THE CAREER OF 
She inquired of one of them, who had 
difficulty whatever in grasping her 
meaning, if he had the hat of her grand- 
mother, the apron of ber sister, or the ap- 
ple of her father-in-law. The workman 
seemed decidedly put out at having his 
honesty questioned, especially in regard 
to the disappearance of such a curious 
collection ef objects, and the others were 
that he should be cross- 
questioned about these things by a spec- 
tacled little girl. They laughed heartily 
and began to joke with him. The al- 
leged mumbled and 
went on digging, while Alope persisted 
in asking for articles as if she had but 
recently missed them. 

“Ne, the foreman said in his 
Canadian French; “you are mistaken, 
Jaeques is an honest man.” 

Alope, delighted that she had been 
understood, then explained that she had 
not really missed the hat:of her grand- 
mother, the apron of her sister, nor yet 
the apple of her father-in-law, but that 
she merely made these inquiries to see if 
The work- 
men then gallantly agreed that they had 
the apocryphal belongings of the family, 
and in turn inquired if she had various 
imaginary articles belonging to them, and 
greatly heartened by the adventure, she 
left them with elaborate felicities from 
the grammar. 

The 


became 


much amused 


abseconder merely 


” 
no, 


her French was getting on. 


entries in Mrs. Maltby’s ledger 
and more encouraging: 
“Alope is fulfilling our most sanguine 
expectations. Her verses are remarkable 
for so young a child, though characterized 
by a distinct note of pessimism that we 
This latter 
entry had been called forth by a sonnet 
of Alope’s, beginning: 


more 


are at a loss to account for.” 


“© tell me net, lest hearing I despair, 
That all the joy that I shall ever know 
Is centred in this restless world below, 
Or that the weighty cross I daily bear,” 
etc., ete., ete. 


After the sonnet and other verses of a 
similar character Alope’s appetite began 
to fail. She took but a tepid interest in 
things intellectual and began to “run a 
temperature.” The grandmother again 
interposed. They might object to her gift 
of pink boots as overstimulating to her 
granddaughter’s sense of color, and to 
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this she would submit, but she stood firm 
on the point that the child was genuinely 
sick, and it was high time to call in the 
doctor, The doctor banished the classics, 
Alope’s favorite sonnet-wri- 
ting pencil, and insisted that the infant 
Minerva be sent to dancing-school imme 
diately, Mrs. Stephen acquiesced; dan- 
cing undoubtedly combined many forms 
of admirable exercise, and there was al- 
ways the precedent of the early Greeks. 
So to dancing-school. went the middle- 
aged child, Mrs. Stephen also presenting 
an instructive toy in lieu of the lead- 
pencil, and at the same time counselling 
her first-born when she felt like writing 
poetry to dance about the nursery floor, 
“or to come and tell mother.” 

The children at dancing-school looked 
to Alope like beautiful dolls—not that 
she had had much experience with dolls 
in her brief and studious career. But 
never had she seen such fluffy, shimmery, 
pink-and-white little creatures as these. 
Perhaps the most beautiful of them all was 
Mabel Keleey, who had curly gold hair, 
pink cheeks, and blue eyes,—Alope was 
almost going to say that opened and shut, 
when she remembered that Mabel was 
a real little girl like herself. When the 
dancing-teacher blew her silver whistle 
and told the boys to select partners, they 
all ran for Mabel, who would race across 
the recom as if she was afraid of them, 
and then would allow herself to be caught 
by Archie Hastings, who Alope always 
hoped would ask her to dance with him. 

The middle-aged child did not pretend 
to account for it, but there was some- 
thing as attractive about this Archie 
Hastings as if he had been a new de- 
clension in a new language. He baffled 
one, he was so difficult of conquest, so 
seemingly aloof and She 


confiscated 


inaccessible. 


had been conscious of his compelling 
personality as far back as his curl-age, 
when he had to play with little girls 


or not play at all. For her part, Alope 
had always been delighted to play with 
him. though it must be confessed that 
Archie had proved singularly indifferent 
to her intellectual companionship. 
Archie had been withheld from the 
companionship of other boys till he was 
ten, so that he might not risk losing what 
his mother termed “his angel ways.” 
When his father had finally taken mat- 
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ters in hand and the quondam “ angel ” 
went to school instead of having lessons 
at home with his French governess, the 
years of exile from his species proved 
not without their effect on his career as 
a scholar and a gentleman. He had but 
a nodding acquaintance with arithmetic, 
he spelled English as if it were French, 
while Latin was a form of torture hith- 
erto unknown. And he looked at those 
“ advanced who understood the 
mysteries of the gerund and the gerun- 
dive with the same consuming envy that 
they had formerly aroused in him as they 
trudged past to school in all the bravery 
of their manly attire, while he remained 
at home in velvet suit and ruffles, to say 
French poetry with mam’selle. 

School he persisted in regarding as a 
species of daily party—a stupid party 
sometimes, if the truth must be told, but 
one that he must attend for some such 
weighty reason as, “nice people always 
went.” Though his mother would have 
been the last to advance this theory, she 
had signified to his father in a series 
of tearful monologues that she washed 
her hands of further responsibility for 
her son’s welfare, and that he might, or 
might not, turn out a criminal if he 
were sent to school. As Archie set forth 
after breakfast, not without a certain 
manly pride in his box-coat and pile of 
books, his mother would kiss him as 
frantically as if he had been embarking 
on a polar expedition. At school he was 
what teachers call “a little gentleman.” 
He sat demurely at his desk with the 
ideal of the stupid party always in mind, 
never yawned nor fidgeted, and when it 
was time to go home he would gravely 
shake hands with his teacher and assure 
her that he had had a pleasant day. 

Apparently Mabel Kelcey and the rest 
of the little girls objected no more to 
Archie’s deficiencies in Latin in the 
present than they had cared about his 
long curls and lace ruffles in the past. 
When they were told to select partners 
at dancing-school, Archie was positively 
mortified by the number of feminine 
hands that sought his. There was no 
denying it—he might not know the first 
declension, he might be ignorant of the 
causes that led to the American Revolu- 
tion, but Archie Hastings was always a 
squire of dames. It was impossible, un- 
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der the circumstances, that he should not 
acquire something of the air of a con- 
noisseur in regard to these bewilderingly 
beautiful little creatures that danced 
with bim so readily. Mabel was of cours: 
the favorite par excellence, but when sh« 
was not available there were others that 
did very well indeed. Not the intei 
lectual Alope Maltby certainly—she look 
ed so queer in her thick white dress 
with the row of big buttons down th 
back, and her flat-heeled shoes were in 
tolerable. It was rumored about th: 
dancing-school that her mother would 
not let her wear slippers for fear sh« 
would turn her ankle. 

When Miss West, the dancing-schoo] 
teacher, told the girls to select partners, 
Alope, at the first sound of the whistle, 
would settle her glasses on her nose, tug 
at her stockings, and make straight for 
Archie. Whether it was the flat-heeled 
shoes or the .unconstrained effect of a 
skirt without ruffles, Archie never knew, 
but Alope always made remarkable ree- 
ords in these spirited dashes toward him, 
arriving at the scene of her hopes at 
least half a second before the befrilled 
and beribboned Christmas-tree fairies 
could accomplish half the distance. In 
consequence, Archie, to his extreme dis- 
gust, was invariably borne off by the in- 
tellectual Amazon in spectacles. Strange 
to say, she danced very well, flat heels 
and straight skirts notwithstanding, and 
Archie would undoubtedly have enjoyed 
dancing with a partner who had such a 
fine sense of rhythm had she only looked 
like the rest of them. She had dragged 
her languid cavalier through the intrica- 
cies of a schottische one Saturday after- 
noon and watched him depart to join a 
group of boys—“ advanced” boys, who 
knew all about the gerund and the gerun- 
dive, and who were almost ready “to go 
into Cesar.” Archie doubted how he 
would be received by these intellectual 
aristocrats, and made his way toward 
them more or less tentatively. 

“Do you know her?” inquired one of 
them, indicating Alope, now peering 
about the room through her spectacles. 

“Why, yes, I know her,” said Ar- 
chie, thinking the subject of conver- 
sation hardly up to the mark of an ad- 
vanced boy. 

The young gentleman standing with 
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reluctant feet on the brink of Cesar 
looked at the spectacled Minerva and 
sighed enviously. 

“ Say she’s in Cicero ”—he pronounced 
it with a k. 

Archie was on the point of asking 
what “ Kickero ” was; to him it sounded 
pugilistic rather than intellectual. But 
he would have died rather than let an 
advanced boy know his ignorance. 

“ Ah, is she?’ he tossed off, airily. 

“Yes, she is, and Cicero is ten times 
worse than Cesar.” 

“Children, attention!” called the 
teacher, and as she began to expound a 
new cotillon figure, the advanced boy 
drifted away, and Archie for the first 
time looked at the middle-aged child 
with a real interest. Cicero was ten 
times worse than Cwrsar,—the boy who 
knew all about gerundives had admitted 
that; gerundives were miles ahead of 
amo, amas, amat,—what a wonderful lit- 
tle girl she must be! “ Boys, take part- 
ners for the new figure,” called out the 
teacher, and without a second thought 
Archie offered himself to the Minerva 
with the flat heels. Mabel was so amazed 
that she accepted two partners at once. 

“Where’s your fan?’ demanded 
Archie. His mother had told him that 
it was the proper thing to fan his partner 
after daneing with her. 

“T haven’t one,” Alope admitted, flatly. 

“ None of you ever have,” Arehie com- 
plained. “Mamma says to me when I 
get home, ‘Did you fan your partner? 
‘nh’ I say, ‘No, ’ecause she didn’t have 
a fan,’ ’n’ mamma seems to think it’s 
my fault.” 

Minerva not only displayed a lively 
interest in the frivolous subject of fans, 
but she forbore to mention their re- 
spective standings in the study of Latin; 
—though Archie waited for her to smite 
him from her altitude. It was so wholly 
extraordinary that she should refuse to 
take advantage of her intellectual emi- 
nenece that he suddenly got a: new im- 
pression of her. She always had been 
nice to him and never teased him, if she 
did wear flat-heeled shoes. 

“You're in Cicero, aren’t you?” her 
awe-struck cavalier inquired. 

“Yes,” she admitted, with something 
of the reluctance of a statesman sur- 
prised into talking politics with a lady. 
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“Tl tell you something, if you don’t 
tell any one.” He seemed almost humbk 
as he stood toeing in on a line with the 
crack in the floor. 

“I won’t tell,” and she settled her 
spectacles. 

“T’m only in the first conjugation.” 

“T knew it already.” 

She knew it already, and yet she would 
take him for a partner! Really she was 
great. Why should he not tell her the 
worst; it would be a comfort to con- 
fide in some one. “ Now,” he began, 
“T’m afraid I can’t even stay in the 
first conjugation.” 

“Tf he took you out of the first con- 
jugation, where’d he put you then?” 
Alope demanded, with the fierceness of 
a partisan. 

“I dun’no’,” said Archie, dismally. 
“Tsn’t there anything lower than the first 
conjugation ?” 

But again Alope refused to take ad- 
vantage of her supreme eminence. “ Let 
me help you with the first Latin,” she 
said, as they fell in line for the march. 


Mabel was sure it was a note. She 
had had notes herself, but never had a 
note seemed such an iniquitous thing 
as when she saw Alope Maltby hand one 
to Archie Hastings the next Saturday 
at dancing-school. She did it so horribly, 
too, Mabel thought. Archie had taken 
Alope for a partner, and when the dance 
was over she had handed it to him quite 
brazenly before every one. Archie had 
said, “ Thank you,” and crammed it into 
his pocket, blushing frantically. Miss 
West saw, too—who could help seeing 
when one gave a note in that silly way ?— 
and dropped on the piano the armful of 
colored ribbons that she was about to 
distribute, then came quickly toward the 
compromised cavalier, who was. still 
blushing as an aftermath. A listening 
stillness began to grow in the room; the 
fringe of fond mothers who came Satur- 
day after Saturday to observe their 
darlings learn to dance became alert. 
Each lady glanced toward her neighbor 
to see if by any possible chance she 
should be the mother of either criminal. 
But a maid had performed the function 
of escort in the ease of Alope, and Archie 
had come alone. 

“ Archie, you know I have strictly for- 
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bidden notes to be passed in this class. 
Give it to me immediately.” 

To Archie there was a distinction, from 
a criminal point of view, between notes 
and Latin exercises. They were both 
probably horribly wicked. The thing 
that was really puzzling him was—which 
one of the fair should he stand by, Miss 
West or Alope? His mother was always 
talking to him about chivalry and his 
duty to girls, and at the same time she 
preached the doctrine of obedience to 
elders—here was as pretty a divided duty 
as ever confronted a hero. 

“Give me the note,” repeated Miss 
West, with a bright spot on either cheek. 

But Archie had decided Miss West 
was a grown-up and a teacher, therefore 
she was his natural enemy. 

“1 am very sorry,” he said, throwing 
back his head, “ but I haven’t got a note.” 

Mabel shuddered. Never in the course 
of her blameless life had she heard 
any one tell such a whopping story. 
Some of the more sensitive of the little 
girls joined her; the “ fellows” crowded 
round to see how he’d “get out of it.” 
They, too, had seen the note. 

“ Alope, didn’t you give Archie a note 
just now ?”’ 

Exact statement without circumlocu- 
tion or irrelevant detail was the order 
of the day in the Rev. Stephen Maltby’s 
household. So Alope answered, “ No, Miss 
West,” and then tugged at her stockings. 

One of the mothers said that she 
could stand anything but untruthfulness 
in children. 

“ Alope, I am surprised at you,” said 
Miss West. And Alope, with the large 
simplicity so often characteristic of the 
scholar, looked at the ,dancing-teacher 
through newly polished spectacles. She 
was not the least afraid of grown-ups. 
The “Rights of Children” had early 
been inculeated in her. 

“Why should you be‘surprised at me, 
Miss West?” inquired the infant Portia, 
—“for not giving Archie a note? We 
had been dancing together. I could have 
told him anything I wanted to.” 

“What did you give him, then?” in- 
quired Miss West, somewhat staggered 
by Portia’s logic. But Alope had no in- 
tention of exposing the scholastic short- 


, 


comings of her hero before them all. 
With perfect composure she said, 

“T’ll tell you in private, Miss West.” 

Archie, delivered from the ban of si- 
lence by the really magnanimous conduct 
of Alope, smiled admiringly at her, and 
putting his hand in his pocket, drew out 
the incriminating document. In a boy’s 
round, floundering handwriting, Miss 
West read such startling information as: 


Via est longa; 
Luna est clara, ete. 


There were corrections in a clerk]; 
little hand, already beginning to show 
individual traits. 

“Tt’s my Latin,” said Archie, with the 
proud humility of a gentleman bravely 
playing his last card. “ Alope is kind 
enough to help me with it. You know 
she’s in Cicero.” 

“What a little gentleman he is!” said 
somebody else’s fond parent, who had a 
moment before thanked Heaven she was 
not responsible for him. 

“Yes, isn’t he?’ said the second fond 
parent. “It was so sweet of him to 
shield the little girl till she spoke first.” 

Miss West smiled in rather an apolo- 
getic way, and, with a little flush of 
color, said, “ Archie and Alope may lead 
the march; children, fall into line.” 

As Archie kept step with Minerva of 
the flat heels he held his head well out 
of his collar. Pretty girls were all well 
enough, but it was something to lead 
the closing march with a girl who was 
in Cicero. 

“O’n I earry your slipper-bag home 
for you?’ inquired the attentive cavalier, 
and then blushed furiously, remembering 
the intimate of Cicero was above the 
weakness of slippers. 

“T don’t have a _ slipper-bag,” said 
Alope, regarding her square toes com- 
placently, “ but you can walk home with 
us if you like.” 

Mabel watched the quartet sally forth, 
Alope and Allegra, their nursery gov- 
erness, and Archie conspicuously assist- 
ing Alope down-stairs, 

“T should think he would be ashamed 
to have a girl help him with his lessons,” 
the deposed queen of beauty remarked, 
with a sniff, 
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My Antarctic 
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THE ICE-LEDGE 


Explorations 


BY DR. JEAN B. CHARCOT 


Chief of the French South-Polar Expedition 


Part I. of Dr. Charcot’s account of his antarctic explorations, published in 


the September number, concluded with 
at Wandel Island, and a statement of 


N the 24th of November, 1904, our 
little party of five left Wandel 
Island, where we had passed the 

antaretic winter on board Le Frangais, 
after having returned from our attempt 
to reach Graham Land (latitude 67°). 
We took with us provisions for twenty 
days. Our first objective was Lund 
Island, which is situated the farthest 
south of the three large islands which 
border on the Lemaire Channel. At the 
island we were stopped by a stretch of ice 
too thin to bear the weight of our party 
and yet difficult to force a way through. 
Up to one o’clock in the morning we tried 
Vou. CXI —No. 666.—112 


the establishment of winter quarters 
the work during the winter.—EprtTor. 


to force a passage, but only advanced 
300 metres. We returned and pitched 
camp on an island near by. The next 
day we undertook the task again and 
made some headway—to the great con- 
sternation of the penguins, which looked 
on in wonder at these strange beings 
dragging behind them some unknown but 
monstrous machine. At six o’clock in 
the evening we set foot on this long- 
coveted island. The first stage in our 
journey was accomplished and our cour- 
age returned. ‘The thick coverings of 
moss on the heights offered a pleasing 
view, and we had a fine out-of-door din- 
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HAULING THE WHALE-BOAT OVER THE Ice 


ner, while the columns of penguins, like 
an army, marched past in the direction 
of their rookery. 

On Saturday, the 26th, after exploring 
the island, gathering some specimens of 
natural history and taking our bearings, 
we proceeded by a channel of open water 
farther south. We had still some dif- 
ficulty with the ice in the passage, and 
that night we pitched camp on the south- 
ern point of Lund Island. Our new mode 
of life during this period required new 
rules. As soon as we arrived in camp 
our material was put ashore, the position 
of the tent was chosen, and the kitchen 
installed. The silk tent was held up by 
three pairs of skis driven into the snow 
and held together at the top by bamboo 
rods. The thick sleeping-sacks of rein- 
deer-skin were stretched out crosswise. 
While some of us were busy with this 
work, others collected snow for cook- 
ing. opened the boxes of pressed food, 
prepared the “mess,” while Charcot 
lighted the oil-lamp and fixed the fires. 
The kitchen utensils comprised a huge 
“marmite” surrounded by a_ cireular 
basin and covered with a large receptacle, 
over all being a large aluminum cover 
to prevent the loss of heat. Each recep- 


tacle was filled with snow. When this 
was melted we put a ration of butter, 
which it was sometimes necessary to cut 
with a hatchet, into the “ marmite” with 
a bit of beef, some biscuit, salt, and com 
pressed vegetables. All this, mixed with 
the soup-stock from the night before, 
which had been carefully preserved, with- 
out counting the reindeer hairs from the 
sleeping-sacks and the tobacco which fell 
in by aeccident—all this made a solid pal: 
which, served hot, was a feast for the 
most delicate stomach. A bit of cheese, 
half a stick of chocolate, a sea-biscuit, 
and a quart of coffee or tea completed 
the meal. Sometimes when we were in 
no particular hurry this was varied by a 
fillet of penguin cooked in butter on a 
little aluminum stove. This was a real 
feast. After the repast the whale-boat 
was lifted ashore, and every one slipped 
quickly into his sleeping-sack. These 
were the moments of relaxation, when, 
accompanying the inscription of the rec- 
ord of the day’s journey, jokes and pleas- 
antries went the rounds. Soon all heads 
disappeared inside the sacks, and all five 
of us enjoyed a well-earned sleep. 

The next morning we left Lund Island. 
The sun was shining, and there was a 
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d surface, for the ice had frozen solid 
ring the night. The whale-boat slipped 
sily over the hard snow, and much 

.couraged, we decided to cover a greater 
stance and to camp at Cape Tuxen, 
ich arose toward the south. We left 
e extreme point of Lund and found our- 

Almost imme- 
liately the snow began to melt under the 

sun. and the whale-boat moved more slow- 

| At noon 


elves on the open sea. 


ly. We suffered with the heat. 
ve took a moment of repose, then started 
gain en route. As we advanced, the con- 
lition of the ice became worse; channels 
our route made time in 
taking the heavy boat across. Our eyes 
began to smart in spite of our blue glasses. 
Our lips burned. Fortunately at five 
o’clock the sun went under a cloud. In 
i\ddition a large clear space of open water 
cave us a moment of respite. We made 
a little progress with the oars, but this 
soon ended. The boat was again lifted 
and we dragged it forward 

The ice, half broken up, became 
and more difficult to cross, and we 
sank into the ice-cold water up to our 
knees. A new channel which appeared 
did not offer us much assistance. 


lose 


across 


us 


up on the ice, 
again. 


more 
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On every side the immense gray ice- 
field indicated the presence of water, 
through which we had to splash. In the 
distance islands appeared, but they seem- 
Behind us 
the island of Lund looked so small and 
far away that 


ed so very, very far away. 


sO 


it was impossible to 


think of retracing our steps. 


To camp 
on the ice-field was likewise impossible- 

it would mean sleeping in the water. For- 
ward! The island situated toward the 
open sea from Cape Tuxen seemed a lit- 
tle nearer and offered what seemed the 
best objective-point. The condition of the 
ice became steadily worse. Two or three 
trials were necessary to move the boat 
when it stopped. Hardly ten feet of 
progress were made at a time, when the 
sound of seraping would be heard, and 
the boat would sink into the soft ice, 
where it became fixed, while the ice-cold 
water poured into our boots. We fixed 
the mast and an oar across the boat, and 
this permitted us to hold it more easily on 
an even keel and to exert a more direct 
pull. This operation was not without 
danger. At times, also, wide channels 
barred our passage, when it was neces- 
sary to put the whale-boat into the water 
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and leap into it at the moment the ice 
cracked—an operation which we came to 
execute with a certain degree of finish. 
But on the other bank we were obliged 
to hoist the boat from the water, which 
was a rough and difficult task. At ten 
o’clock at night we were still dragging 
along slowly. It was cold. On all sides 
stretched out the wide plain—a spectacle 
of mortal sadness under the pale light of 
a nightless day—and the island was still 
in the far distance. Finally we saw the 
mirror of open water, which seemed to 
stretch to the island. Our courage re- 
turned. The boat was now afloat in its 
own element, and with a few strokes of 
the oars we reached the coast. 

The next day we 
journey. 


started again on our 
Again long hours were spent in 
dragging the boat over the ice, which was 
almost like that of two days ago. We pro- 
ceeded twelve hours at a stretch without 
stopping. 

we landed 
grandiose 


At three o’clock in the morning 
at Cape Tuxcn, of which the 
architecture was a marvel to 
us and in some sense a comfort. After 
visiting the coast and ascending a chain 
of the cape 500 metres high, we left our 
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camp on Thursday, the 1st of Decembe: 
Again we came upon a long ice-field 
where in places the water was half-wa: 
to our hips. At three o’clock in th 
morning we saw a group of 
picturesque mountains. High, rock: 
cliffs above the snow. The next 
day we climbed the highest summit « 

the islands, 200 metres in height. Th 
weather was splendid and the panoram: 
marvellous. We were well paid for our 
trouble, for here finally we found the solu 
tion of our great problem. 
there any strait. 


wild 


arose 


Nowhere was 
We were in the centr 
of an immense bay surrounded by high 
mountains and giant glaciers. On all 
sides the coast was bordered by a high 
wall of ice—an inhospitable land if ther 
ever was one. Photographs, sketches, and 
bearings fixed every point of this corner 
And 
now that our object was accomplished 
and vietory was ours, we looked over 
this which we had _ just 
crossed, and which we had to traverse 
again on our return home. 

That very night, at midnight, we started 
toward the north, and on the 4th of De- 


of land which we ealled our own. 


vast stretch 











THe Sip “Le Francais” 


ANCHORED AT PORT PENGUIN 
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‘her we arrived before the island of 
nd. Never work more difficult. 
re than once we had reason to believe 


A cold 


was 


it we would not come out alive. 
nd was blow- 
from the 
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So northeast to reconnoitre 
On the 14th a long moun- 
appeared. The ice-pack, 
which was very thick, was forced during 


started 
Graham Land. 


we 


tainous coast 





uth, and it 

as not until 

o'clock in 

the morning 
that we 
able to set foot 
n land. Two 
later we 
were on board. 
We refitted 

the rigging of 


were 


lays 


the Frangais 


and made her 
ready to start, 
but the ice still 
held her. We 
set to work, 
with ice- 
picks, 
levers we 


and 
saws, 
and 
finally made a 
Sev- 
eral charges of 
melinite final- 
ly broke up the 
and on the 
25th of Decem- 

Christ- 
day — the 
left 
the port in 
which she had 
the 


channel. 


ce, 


ber 
mas 


Francais 


passed 

winter. 
After 

at Port 


guins, 


a stop 

Pen- 
where 
we renewed the 
cairn of Feb- 
ruary, we as- 
cended the 











Strait of Ger- 
lache and the 
Schollaert Ca- 
nal, of which 
we made a chart, and gained the open 
sea. We left the Cape to the south, and 
on the 7th of January we took bearings of 
one of the Biscoe Islands. On the 11th 
we were in sight of Alexander Land. 
Several attempts to reach it were futile. 


HEATING 


THE SuHip’s CABIN IN MIDWINTER 


the night, and on the morning of the 
15th we were in a channel of open water 
along the land, seeking a point from 


which to debark.. We were going at full 
speed, when a formidable report was 
heard. It appeared that we had struck 
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a rock hidden two metres under the sur- 
face. Not a breaker gave us warning, 
and the great icebergs all around this 
point indicated, on the contrary, a deep 
bottom. The boat shipped water on all 
sides. We found that there was no harbor 
on this coast, which proved a veritable 
wall of ice thirty metres high. We were 
obliged immediately to reecross the pack 
to avoid being imprisoned. The men 
were put at the pumps. Fortunately, 
however, the coast had been charted. 

Now it remained only to reach the 
north. Bad weather overtook us that 
very evening, but, thanks to Providence, 
its only effect. was partly to conceal our 
water course. Nevertheless, this retreat 
was the most difficult period of the ex- 
pedition, and it was only on the 29th 
of January that we finally reached Port 
Penguins. Officers and crew were worn 
out. Several days were still given to 
observations, to the collection of speci- 
mens, and to hill-climbing. Finally on 
the 11th of February we debarked in the 
Bay of Biscoe and took the route north 
by the Strait of Gerlache. We debarked 
again at Liége Island, then at Hoseason 
Island, and on the 15th we said our last 
gzood-hy to the antaretic. On the eve- 
ning of the 3d of March we again came 
into civilization in the little Argentine 
port, Puerto Madryn. 


The expedition had now returned to 
inhabited lands. A wire~ from Port 
Madryn announced the news of our re- 
turn, and it was an immense relief to 
know that our families had finally re- 
ceived assurance of our safety. 

Buenos Ayres, some days later, arranged 
a reception for us which will always be one 
of the most pleasant recollections of the 
voyage. The Argentine people, by rea- 
son of their geographical situation at the 
gates of the antarctic, are in a position 
to be the true conquerors of these frozen 
lands which stretch up from the south 
toward Cape Horn. They have already 
accomplished much in two brilliant ex- 
peditions. The acquisition of our good 
ship Francais will again give them the 
opportunity to extend their plans and to 
undertake new expeditions. 

Finally, on the 6th of June, we arrived 
at Toulon on the cruiser Linois, which 
was placed at our disposition by the 











French government. Next day in P 
the Minister of Marine, Mr. Thom 
came in person to receive us at the 
tion, together with representatives of 
Institute, of the Geographical Soci: 
and of the Museum. And some 
later at London the Royal Geograph 
Society and the officers of the Eng 
antarctie expedition, the Discovery 
ceived us in a most hospitable manner. 

Some months of work will be ne 
sary before all the observations we m: 
ean be collated and before all our 
lections can be classified and studied. | 
am therefore unable to give at the pr 
ent time anything but a provisional e1 
meration of our principal results. 

For our hydrographic work a regu 
triangle on a measured base was built 
around our winter quarters on Boot! 
Wandel Island with a radius of fron 
two to five miles. Thus we were enabled 
to take bearings of different summits 
thirty or forty miles away, and to plac 
these points in a sufficiently exact manner 
A region from thirty to fifty miles around 
Wandel Island was thus observed. 

The bearings of other portions of th 
coasts where observations were taken wer 
determined by means of sea stations, 
with the assistance of certain astronom 
ical observations. These were, toward 
the north, the exterior coast of Palm 
er Archipelago and the Schollaert Chan 
nel: toward the south, the Bisco 
Islands and two parts still unknown of 
Graham Land, with an extent of about 
thirty miles each. It is interesting, 
apropos of these islands which justly bear 
his name, to mention that Biscoe charted 
only Pitt and Adelaide islands, being 
satisfied with the indication that between 
these two islands lay a strait and a chain 
of small islands covered with a cap of 
ice. The position of Pitt Island is given 
in three different ways in the English 
and German publications and on the maps 
of the Admiralty. These positions differ 
by one degree of latitude and longitude. 
Naturally we were unable to take ob- 
servation of the complete. contours of 
these islands, since the strait which sep- 
arates them was completely obstructed by 
ice. But we were able to locate and 
chart the exterior coasts toward the sea, 
which is, of course, the most important 
point for navigation. We found, indeed, 
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t these coasts reach very near to 

aham Land. 

Our observations of the exterior of the 

ntour of Palmer Archipelago complete 

geography of this region when one 
mbines with them, toward the north, 
tre, and the south, the map of the 
rait of Gerlache made by the expedition 
the Belgica. We were able to identify 
vard the north Hoseason Island and 
Cape Possession, determined by Foster 
nd Kendall in 1829; toward the south, 
the Estuary of Bismarck, noted by Dall- 
mann, and doubtless before him by J. 
Biseoe, who embarked there in 1832 in 
the bay which bears his name, probably 
n the very rocks where we built a hydro- 
graphie station. 

The régime of the tides was studied 
by means c* a registering maregraph, 
which was used during about six months. 
The tides are not high—about one and a 
half metres at a maximum,—but, con- 
trary to the generally accepted opinion, 
they are very regular. The belief in their 
irregularity has been established by the 
fact that most of the tides are diurnal, 
while the seas in the vicinity of Cape 
Horn and of Géorgie du Sud have semi- 
diurnal tides. Treated by Professor Dar- 
win’s method of analysis, the observations 
of the first fifteen days enabled us with 
sufficient exactness to predict the tide 
of any day determined upon five months 
later. The data collected will, therefore, 
permit us to calculate by this method the 
principal components of the tides at the 
point where studies were made. Besides, 
we took some observations of tides at 
two other points on our expedition, 
Wiencke Island and the Bay of Flanders. 

During our stay in winter quarters 
specimens of sea ice at different periods 
of its formation, with specimens of sea 
water, were collected and weighed. We 
had also in our possession a comparing- 
pendulum of M. Bouquet de la Grye’s, 
by means of which seven series of meas- 
urements were made on Wandel Island. 
Similar measurements will be undertaken 
in Paris by using the same instruments 
under the same conditions. The com- 
parison of the times of oscillation with 
all corrections made will give the value 
of the intensity of weight at Wandel 
when compared with the observations 
made at Paris. 
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Our meteorologic studies were carried 
on with great care. The striking results 
are: low temperature during summer, 
great and rapid changes in the thermom- 
eter, frequency of the wind from the 
northeast and east-northeast with the 
thermometer high and the barometer 
low, fair weather with soft breezes 
from the south-southwest with the 
thermometer low and the barometer high 
(about 760 millimetres). Finally, dur- 
ing fair weather we noticed a_ very 
decided regularity in the daily variation 
of hygrometic conditions —a_ variation 
identical with that observed at Cape 
Horn. Polar auroras were very rare and 
of slight intensity. 

Our studies of terrestrial magnetism 
will permit us to reduce, approximately, 
the isolated observations made heretofore 
in the antarctic. 

The two most important results in our 
study of atmospheric electricity are: 
nearly seventy volts a metre for the dif- 
ference of potential between two points 
of the atmosphere, and for very strong 
electric tensions during the greater part 
of the time when the wind blew from 
the northeast. The apparatus employed 
were those of Elster and Geitel, and our 
studies were similar to those of the Dan- 
ish Mission at Cape Thordsen. 

Deep-sea fishing with drags, with nets, 
tramraels, and lines, furnished us with 
numerous specimens of the fauna and 
flora of the marine coast-line. These col- 
lections were completed by excursions 
along the coast. In addition, we made 
some observations of the cetaceans, of 
which we encountered a certain number 
of species. The seals, which are very 
abundant in this region and which are 
represented by four known species, gave 
us some interesting notes. <A _ certain 
number of specimens were brought with 
us in the form of skins, skeletons, and 
heads. The birds of this region are rep- 
resented in our collection by more than 
two hundred specimens, consisting of 
skins, young birds, embryos, eggs, ete. 
The fish, which we collected in large 
quantities at depths not exceeding sixty 
metres, represent fifteen species. 

On the infrequent patches of ground 
which were not covered with ice during 
the summer we gathered mosses, lichens, 
and fresh-water alge; and finally two 
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of Phanerogame —a “ botanic 
find of the most interesting character,” 
according to the judgment of Professor 
Autran, of Buenos Ayres. 

The geologie collection consists of sev- 
eral hundred specimens coming from 
the different points explored by our ex- 
pedition, and especially from Wandel 
Island, of which we are enabled to give 


species 


a detailed geological history. According 
to these collections, Wandel Island in 
particular appears to be composed of 


eruptive granitoid rocks in contact with 
strips of slaty substance which they have 
more or less metamorphosized. 

On the subject of glaciology we took 
notes on the movements of the ice, par- 
ticularly in the bays near our winter 
quarters, and of the formation of the sea 
ice in these bays. We also observed the 
movements, the dimensions, and _ the 
transformations of the icebergs. The ice- 
bergs were noted in tabular form, with 
the thickness, formation, and destruction 
of the ice-ledge. We also made studies 
of the constitution of the ice-caps on the 
smaller islands of the Archipelago situated 








ISLAND 


WANDEL 


CABIN ON 


toward the west of Graham Land, with 
the general trend of these islands. Notes 
were also taken on the glaciers of thé 
Terre de Danco and of Palmer Archi 
pelago. In addition, we ascended a sum 
mit of Wandel Island and examined th: 
island’s mountainous crest. 

In bacteriology our study included an 
analysis of the sea water, of the air, of 
the ice, and of the Numerous 
cultures, in good condition even to-day, 
came from our analyses of sea water and 
of the intestinal fauna of seals, of birds 
(penguins, gulls, cormorants, petrels), 
and of fish. If one adds to this scientific 
material a collection of 3000 photographs, 
of which many are valuable documents: 
medical observations, among which was 
that of a severe case of myocarditis dur- 
ing our stay in winter quarters; and 
finally the discovery and study of the 
two ports, Wandel .and Wiencke, both 
of them valuable places of refuge in an 
inhospitable land—one will have a gen- 
eral idea of the work of our expedition, 
and will be able to form a judgment 
of its scientific results. 


snow. 


Young Bloods 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


HE edge of night was dark and damp; 
Before the break of day 


We three stole from the empty camp 
And followed to the fray. 
Michael rode the sorrel, 
And John was on the bay, 
And little loath to follow, 
I mounted on the gray. 


Through the thick fern we stumbled on; 
Slow crept the morning light. 

“We shall be whipped for this!” said John, 
“Or each be made a Knight!” 

Michael rode the sorrel, 
And John was on the bay, 

And eager for the quarrel 
I pricked upon the gray. 


Low in the whins a first bird sung; 
Their tops were fresh with green, 
When through the fog that round them hung 
The hidden foe was seen. 
Their steeds were all at tether; 
We laughed, shook rein and ran. 
The three of us together 
Made but a single man! 


And one of us cried—Michael! 
And one of us—St. John! 
But I cried—St. Mary, 
So fair to look upon! 
Michael and John leaned out of Heaven, 
And Mary gave the day, 
When, all three lances even, 
We opened for the fray. 


The mist was close to blind them; 
They were but mortal men, 

As we thundered hard behind them, 
And shouted fit for ten. 

And one of us cried—Michael! 
And one of us—St. John! 

But I eried—St. Mary, 
So fair to look upon! 


Then saw I pacing at our side 
Three Strangers passing fair; 

And easy, easy, went the stride 
Of feet that moved on air. 

Bright Bodies, how their raiment shone! 
Their heads were lost in light. 

“We shall be whipped for this!” said John, 
“Or each be made a Knight!” 
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CHAPTER XVII 


MR. SHEEHAN’S HINTS 


EVER,” said the Tocsin on the 
morrow, “has this community 


been stirred to deeper indignation 
than by the cold-blooded and unmitigated 
brutality of the deliberate murder com- 
mitted almost under the very shadow 
of the Court-house cupola last night. 
The victim was not a man of good 
repute, it is true, but at the moment 
of his death he was in the act of per- 
forming a noble and generous action 
which showed that he might have be- 
come, if he lived, a good and law-fearing 
citizen. In brief, he went to forgive his 
enemy and was stretching forth the hand 
of fellowship when that enemy shot him 
down. Not half an hour before his death, 
Cory had repeated within the hearing of 
a dozen men what he had been saying 
all day, as many can testify: ‘I want to 
find my old friend Fear and shake hands 
with him. I want to tell him that I 
forgive him and that I am ashamed of 
whatever has been my part in the trouble 
Between us.’ He went with that inten- 
tion to his death. The wife of the mur- 
derer has confessed that this was the 
substance of what he said to her, and 
that she was convinced of his peaceful 
intentions. When they reached the room 
where her husband was waiting for her, 
Cory entered first. The woman claims 
now that as they neared the vicinity he 
hastened forward at a pace which she 
éould not equal. Naturally, her testi- 
mony on all points favoring her husband 
is practically worthless. She followed 
and heard the murdered man _ speak, 
though what his words were she declares 
she does not know, and of course the mur- 
derer, after consultation with his lawyer, 
claims that their nature was threatening. 
Such a statement, in determining the 
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truth, is worse than valueless. It is 
known and readily proved that Fear r 
peatedly threatened the deceased’s lif 
yesterday, and there is no question in th 
mind of any man, woman, or child, who 
reads these words, of the cold-blooded na 
ture of the crime. The slayer, who had 
formerly made a murderous attack upon 
his victim, lately quarrelled with him and 
uttered threats, as we have stated, upon 
his life. The dead man came to him 
with protestations of friendship and was 
struck down a corpse. It is understood 
that the defence will in desperation 
set up the theory of self-defence, based 
on an unsubstantiated claim that Cory 
entered the room with a drawn pistol. 
No pistol was found in the room. The 
weapon with which the deed was accom- 
plished was found upon the person of 
the murderer when he was seized by th« 
police, one chamber discharged. Another 
revolver was discovered upon the person 
of the woman, when she was arrested 
on the scene of the crime. This, upon 
being strictly interrogated, she said she 
had picked up from the floor in the con- 
fusion, thinking it was her husband's 
and hoping to conceal it. The chambers 
were full and undischarged, and we have 
heard it surmised that the defence means 
to claim that it was Cory’s. Cory doubt- 
less went on his errand of forgiveness 
unarmed, and beyond doubt the second 
weapon belonged to the woman herself, 
who has an unenviable record. 

“The point of it all is plainly this: 
here is an unquestionable murder in the 
first degree, and the people of this city 
and county are outraged and incensed 
that such a crime should have been com- 
mitted in their law-abiding and respect- 
able community. With whom does the 
fault lie? On whose head is this murder / 
Not with the autherities, for they do not 
countenance crime. Has it come to the 
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-; that, counting on juggleries of the 
_ criminals believe that they may kill, 
m, burn, and slay as they list without 
ishment? Is this to be another in- 
ce of the law’s delays and immunity 
a hideous crime, compassed by a 
ning and cynical trickster of legal 
niealities? The people of Canaan 
out for a speedy trial, speedy con- 
tion, and speedy punishment of this 
d-blooded and murderous monster. If 
is not dealt with quickly according to 
deserts, the climax is upon us and 
limit of Canaan’s patience has 
heen reached. 
“One last word, and we shall be glad 
have its significance noted: J. Louden, 
sq., has been retained for the defence! 
lhe murderer, before being apprehended 
the authorities, went straight from 
scene of his crime to place his re- 
ner in his attorney’s pocket! How 
NG IS THIS TO LAST ?” 


The Tocsin was quoted on street cor- 
ners that morning, in shop and store and 
office, wherever people talked of the Cory 
murder; and that was everywhere, for the 

ople of Canaan and of the country 
roundabout talked of nothing else. Wom- 

n chattered of it in parlor and kitchen; 

men gathered in small groups on the street 
and shook their heads ominously over it; 
farmers, meeting on the road, halted their 

ams and loudly damned the little man 
in the Canaan jail; milkmen lingered on 
back porches over their cans to agree 

ith cooks that it was an awful thing, 

nd that if ever any man deserved hang- 

ng, that there Fear deserved it—his 
lawyer along with him! Tipsy men ham- 
mered bars with fists and beer-glasses, 
inquiring if there was no rope to be had 
in the town; and Joe Louden, returning 
to his office from the little restaurant 
where he sometimes ate his breakfast, 
heard hisses following him along Main 
Street. A clerk, a fat-shouldered, blue- 
aproned, pimple-cheeked youth, stood in 
the open doors of a grocery, and as he 
passed, stared him in the face and said 
“Yah!” with supreme disgust. 

Joe stopped. “ Why?’ he asked, 
mildly. 

The clerk put two fingers in his mouth 
and whistled shrilly in derision. “ You’d 
ort to be run out o’ town!” he exclaimed. 


“T believe,” said Joe, “that we have 
never met before.” 

“ Go on, you shyster!” 

Joe looked at him gravely. “ My dear 
sir,” he returned, “ you speak to me with 
the familiarity of an old friend.” 

The clerk did not recover so far as to 
be capable of repartee until Joe had 
entered his own stairway. Then, with 
a bitter sneer, he seized a bad potato 
from an open barrel and threw it at the 
mongrel, who had paused to examine the 
landscape. The missile failed, and Re- 
spectability, after bestowing a slightly 
injured look upon the clerk, followed 
his master. 

In the office the red-bearded man sat 
waiting. Not so red-bearded as of yore, 
however, was Mr. Sheehan, but grizzled 
and gray, and, this morning, gray of 
face, too, as he sat, perspiring and anx- 
ious, wiping a troubled brow with a 
black silk handkerchief. 

“Here’s the devil and all to pay at 
last, Joe,” he said, uneasily, on the 
other’s entrance. “This is the worst I 
ever knew; and I hate to say it, but I 
doubt yer pullin’ it off.” 

“T’ve got to, Mike.” 

“T hope on my soul there’s a chanst 
of it! I like the little man, Joe.” 

“ So do I.” 

“T know ye do, my boy. But here’s 
this Tocsin kickin’ up the public senti- 
ment; and if there ever was a fol- 
lerin’ sheep on earth, it’s that same 
publie sentiment!” 

“Tf it weren’t for that”—Joe flung 
himself heavily in a chair — “ there’d 
not be so much trouble. It’s a clear- 
enough case.” 

“But don’t ye see,” interrupted Shee- 
han, “the Tocsin’s tried it and con- 
victed him aforehand? And that if 
things keep goin’ the way they’ve started 
to-day, the gran’ jury’s bound to indict 
him, and the trial jury to convict him? 
They wouldn’t dare not to! What’s more, 
they’ll want to! And they'll rush the 
trial, summer or no summer, and—” 

“T know, I know.” 

“Tl tell ye one thing,” said the other, 
wiping his forehead with the black hand- 
kerchief, “and that’s this, my boy: last 
night’s business has just about put the cap 
on the Beach fer me. I’m sick of it and 
I’m tired of it! I’m ready to quit, sir!” 


” 
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910 HARPER’S 
Joe looked at him sharply. “ Don’t 
vou think my old notion of what might 
be done could be made to pay ?” 

Sheehan laughed. “Whoo! You and yer 
hints, Joe! How long past have ye come 
around me with ’em! ‘I b’lieve ye e’d 
make more money, Mike ’"—that’s the way 
ye’d put it,—‘ if ye altered the Beach a bit. 
Make a little countryside restaurant of 
it,’ ye’d say, ‘and have good cookin’, and 
keep the boys and girls from raisin’ so 
much hell out there. Soon ye’d have 
other people comin’ beside the regular 
erowd. Make a little garden on the shore, 
and let ’em eat at tables under trees an’ 
grape-arbors—’ ” 

“ Well, why not?” asked Joe. 

“ Haven’t I been tellin’ ye I’m thinkin’ 
of it? It’s only yer way of hintin’ that’s 
funny to me,—yer way of sayin’ I’d make 
more money, because ye’re afraid of 
preachin’ at any of us: partly because 
ye know the little good it ’d be, and part- 
ly beeause ye have humor. Well, I’m 
thinkin’ ye’ll git yer way. I’m willin’ to 
go into the missionary business with ye!” 

“ Mike!” said Joe, angrily, but he grew 
very red and failed to meet the other’s 
eye, “I’m not—” 

“ Yes, ye are!” cried Sheehan. “ Yes, 
sir! It’s a thing ye prob’ly haven’t had 
the nerve to say to yerself since a boy, 
but that’s yer notion inside: ye’re little 
better than a missionary! It took me a 
long while to understand what was drivin’ 
ye, but I do now. And ye’ve gone the 
right way about it, because we know ye’ll 
stand fer us when we’re in trouble and 
fight fer us till we git a square deal, as 
ye’re goin’ to fight fer Happy now.” 

Joe looked deeply troubled. “ Never 
mind,” he said, crossly and with visible 
embarrassment. “ You think you could- 
n’t make more at the Beach if you ran it 
on my plan?” 

“T’m game to try,” said Sheehan, slow- 
ly. “I’m too old to hold ’em down out 
there the way I yoosta could, and I’m 
sick of it—sick of it into the very 
bones of me!” He wiped his forehead. 
“ Where’s Claudine ?” 

“ Held as a witness.” 

“T’m not sorry fer her!” said the red- 
hearded man, emphatically. “ Women o’ 
that kind are so light-headed it’s a won- 
der they don’t float. Think of her pickin’ 
up Cory’s gun from the floor and hidin’ 
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it in her clothes! Took it fer gran; 
it was Happy’s, and thought she’d 

him by hidin’ it! There’s a hard point 
fer ye, Joe: to prove the gun belonged 
to Cory.. There’s nobody about her 
could swear to it. I couldn’t mys 
though I foreed him to stick it back 
his pocket yesterday. He was a wand 
too; and ye’ll have to send a keen 

to trace him, I’m thinkin’, to find wh 
he got it, so’s ye can show it in court.” 

“T’m going myself. I’ve found 
that he came here from Denver.” 

“ And from where before that?” 

“T don’t know, but I’ll keep on tray 
ling till I get what I want.” 

“That’s right, my boy,” exclaimed 
the other, heartily. “It may be a | 
trip, hut ye’re all the little man ha 
depend on. Did ye notice the To 
didn’t even give him the credit fer gi 
himself up ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Joe. “It’s part of t! 
game.” 

“Did it strike ye now,” Mr. Sheeh 
asked, earnestly, leaning forward in his 
chair,—“ did it strike ye that the Tocsin 
was aimin’ more to do Happy harm be- 
cause of you than himself?’ 

“Yes.” Joe looked sadly out of the 
window. “I’ve thought that over, and 
it seemed possible that I might do Happy 
more good by giving his case to some 
other lawyer.” 

“No, sir!” exclaimed the proprietor of 
Beaver Beach, loudly. “ They’ve begun 
their attack; they’re bound to keep it up, 
and they’d manage to turn it to the dis- 
eredit of both of ye. Besides, Happy 
wouldn’t have no other lawyer; he'd 
ruther he hung with you fightin’ fer him 
than he cleared by anybody else. | 
b’lieve it,—on my soul I do! But look 
here,” he went on, leaning still farther 
forward; “I want to know if it struck ye 
that this morning the Tocsin attacked y: 
in a way that was somehow vi’lenter than 
ever before?” 

“Yes,” replied Joe, “because it was 
aimed to strike where it would most 
count.” 

“Tt ain’t only that,” said the other, 
excitedly. “It ain’t only that! I want 
ye to listen. Now see here: the Toc- 
sin is Pike, and the town is Pike—I 
mean the town ye naturally belonged 
to. Ain’t it?” 
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“Tn a way, 1 suppose—yes.” 
“Tn a way!” echoed the other, scorn- 
illv. “Ye know it is! Even as a boy 
Pike disliked ye and hated the kind of 
ye was. Ye wasn’t respectable and 
was! Ye wasn’t rich and he was! 
Ye had a grin on yer face when ye'd 
eet him on the street.” The red- 
earded man broke off at a gesture from 
oe and exclaimed sharply: “ Don’t deny 
+! J know what ye was like! Ye wasn’t 
‘mpudent, but ye looked at him as if ye 
aw through him. Now listen and I'll 
lead ye somewhere! Ye run with riffraff, 
naggers, and even ”—Mr. Sheehan lifted 
forefinger solemnly and shook it at his 
uditor—*“ and even with the Irish! Now 
| ask ye this: ye’ve had one part of 
Canaan with ye from the start, my part, 
hat is; but the other’s against ye; that 
part’s Pike, and it’s the rulin’ part—” 
“Yes, Mike,” said Joe, wearily. 
spirit of things. I know.” 
‘No, sir,” cried the other. “ That’s 
trouble: ye don’t know. There’s more 
n Canaan than ye’ve understood. Listen 
this: Why was the Tocsin’s attack 
harder this morning than ever before? 
On yer soul didn’t it sound so bitter that 
t sounded desprit? Now why? It looked 
to me as if it had started to ruin ye, 
this time fer good and all! Why? What 
have ye had to do with Martin Pike 
Has the old wolf got to injure 


lately ? 
ye?” Mr. Sheehan’s voice rose 


DOY 


“Tn 


and 


his eyes gleamed under bushy brows, 


“Think,” he finished. “ What’s hap- 
pened lately to make him bite so hard?’ 

There were some faded roses on the 
desk, and as Joe’s haggard eyes fell upon 
them the answer came. “What makes you 
think Judge Pike isn’t trustworthy?” he 
had asked Ariel, and her reply had been: 
“ Nothing very definite, unless it was his 
look when I told him that I meant to 
ask you to take charge of things for me.” 

He got slowly and amazedly to his 
feet. “ You’ve got it!” he said. 

“Ye see?” cried Mike Sheehan, slap- 
ping his thigh with a big hand. “On 
my soul I have the penetration! Ye don’t 
need to tell me one thing except this: 
I told ye I’d lead ye somewhere; haven’t 
I kept me word?” 

“ Yes,” said Joe. 

“But I have the penetration!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Sheehan. “Should I miss 
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my guess if I said that ye think Pike 
may be scared ye’ll stumble on his track 
in some queer performances? Should I 
miss it?” 


“ No.” 


” 


said Joe. “ You wouldn’t miss 
it. 

“Just one thing more.” The 
bearded man rose, mopping the inner 
band of his straw hat. “In the matter 
of yer runnin’ fer Mayor, now—” 

Joe, who had begun to pace up and 
down the room, made an _ impatient 
gesture. “Pshaw!” he interrupted; but 
his friend stopped him with a hand laid 
on his arm. ; 

“Don’t be treatin’ it as clean out of 
all possibility, Joe Louden. If ye do, it 
shows ye haven’t sense to know that no- 
body ean say what way the wind’s blow- 
in’ week after next. All the boys want 
ye; Louie Farbach wants ye, and Louie 
has a big say. Who is it that doesn’t 
want ye?” 

“ Canaan,” said Joe. 

“Hold up! Ii’s Pike’s Canaan ye 
mean. If ye git the nomination, ye’d 
be elected, wouldn’t ye?” 

“T couldn’t be nominated.” 

“T ain’t claimin’ ye’d git Martin Pike’s 
vote,” returned Mr. Sheehan, sharply, 
“though I don’t say it’s impossible. 
Ye’ve got to beat him, that’s all. Ye’ve 
got to do to him what he’s done to you, 
and what he’s tryin’ to do now worse 
than ever before. Well—there may be 
ways to do it; and if he tempts me 
enough, I may fergit my troth and honor 
as a noble gentleman and help ye with a 
word ye’d never guess yerself.” 

“You’ve hinted at such mysteries be- 
fore, Mike,” Joe smiled. “I'd be glad 
to know what you mean, if there’s any- 
thing in them.” 

“It may come to that,” said the other, 
with some embarrassment. “ It may come 
to that some day, if the old wolf presses 
me too hard in the matter o’ tryin’ to git 
the little man across the street hanged by 
the neck and yerself mobbed fer helpin’ 
him! But to-day I’ll say no more.” 

“Very well, Mike.” Joe turned wea- 
rily to his desk. “I don’t want you to 
break any promises.” 

Mr. Sheehan had gone to the door, but 
he paused on the threshold, and wiped 
his forehead again. “And I don’t want 
to break any,” he said, “ but if ever the 


red- 
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time should come when I couldn’t help 
it”—he lowered his voice to a hoarse 
but piercing whisper—“ that will be the 
devourin’ angel’s day fer Martin Pike!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


IN THE HEAT OF THE DAY 


T was a morning of the warmest week 

of mid-July, and Canaan lay inert and 
helpless beneath a broiling sun. The few 
people who moved about the streets went 
languidly, keeping close to the wall on 
the shady side; the women in thin white 
fabrics; the men, often coatless, carry- 
ing palm-leaf fans, and replacing collars 
with handkerchiefs. In the Court-house 
yard the maple leaves, gray with blown 
dust and grown to great breadth, drooped 
heavily, depressing the long, motionless 
branches with their weight, so low that 
the four or five shabby idlers, upon the 
benches beneath, now and then flicked 
them sleepily with whittled sprigs. The 
doors and windows of the stores stood 
open, displaying limp wares of trade, but 
few tokens of life; the clerks hanging 
over dim counters as far as possible from 
the glare in front, gossiping fragmen- 
tarily, usually about the Cory murder, 
and, anon, upon a subject suggested by 
the sight of an occasional pedestrian 
passing perspiring by with scrooged eye- 
lids and purpling skin. From street and 
sidewalk, transparent hot waves swam 
up and danced themselves into nothing; 
while from the river bank, a half-mile 
away, came a sound hotter than even 
the locust’s midsummer rasp: the drone 
of a planing-mill. A chance boy, lying 
prone in the grass of the Court-house 
yard, was annoyed by the relentless 
chant and lifted his head to mock it: 
“ Awr-eer-awr-eer! Shut up, can’t you?” 
The effort was exhausting: he relapsed 
and suffered with increasing malice but 
in silence. 

Abruptly there was a violent outbreak 
on the National House corner, as when 
a quiet farmhouse is startled by some 
one’s inadvertently bringing down all tk» 
tin from a shelf in the pantry. The 
loafers on the benches turned hopefully, 
saw what it was, then closed their eyes 
and slumped back into their former 
positions. The outbreak subsided as sud- 
denly as it had arisen: Colonel Flitcroft 
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pulled Mr. Arp down into his chair ag 
and it was all over. 

Greater heat than that of these 
zing days could not have kept on 
the sages from attending the . 
clave now. For the battle was on 
Canaan: and here, upon the Nationa] 
House corner, under the shadow of 
west wall, it waxed ever keener. P 
haps we may find full justification 
ealling what was happening a battle in « 
far as we restrict the figure to apply 
this one spot; elsewhere, in the Can 
of the Tocsin, the conflict was too « 
sided. The Tocsin had indeed tried th, 
ease of Happy Fear in advance, had . 
victed and condemned, and every 
grew more bitter. Nor was the urgent 
vigor of its attack without § effect 
Sleepy as Main Street seemed in the h: 
the town was incensed and roused to a 
tensity of feeling it had not known since 
the civil war, when, on occasion, it had 
set out to hang half a dozen “ Knights 
of the Golden Circle.” Joe had been 
hissed on the street many times sinc 
the inimical clerk had whistled at him. 
Probably demonstrations of that sort 
would have continued had he remained 
in Canaan; but for almost a month 
he had been absent and his office closed 
its threshold gray with dust. There wer 
people who believed that he had rw 
away again, this time never to retw 
among those who held to this opini 
being Mrs. Louden and her sister, Joc’: 
stepaunt. Upon only one point wa. 
everybody agreed: that twelve men coul 
not be found in the county who could 
be so far persuaded and befuddled }b) 
Louden that they would dare to allo 
Happy Fear to escape. The women 0! 
Canaan, incensed by the terrible circum 
stance of the case, as the Tocsin colore:| 
it—a man shot down in the act of beg 
ging his enemy’s forgiveness—clamore:! 
as loudly as the men: there was onl) 
the difference that the latter vociferate:| 
for the hanging of Happy; their goo:! 
ladies used the word “ punishment.” 

And yet,:.while the place rang with 
condemnation of the litthe man in th 
jail and his attorney, there were voices, 
here and there, uplifted on the other 
side. People existed, it astonishing]; 
appeared, who liked Happy Fear. These 
were for the greater part obscure and 
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darkling in their lives, yet quite 
sustrably human beings, able to smile, 
fer, leap, run, and to entertain fan- 
even to have, according to their 
ree, a certain rudimentary sense of 
and wrong, in spite of which they 
ngly favored the prisoner’s acquittal. 
cisely on that account, it was argued, 
acquittal would outrage Canaan and 
it open to untold danger: such peo- 
needed a lesson. 
he Tocsin interviewed the town’s 
t ones, printing their opinions of the 
ousness of the crime and the char- 
of the defendant’s lawyer. ... 
he Hon. P. J. Parrott, who so ably 
resented this county in the Legislature 
me fourteen years ago, could scarcely 
strain himself when approached by a 
porter as to his sentiments anent the 
nulsive deed. ‘I should like to know 
w long Canaan is going to put up 
th this sort of business,’ were his 
‘I am a law-abiding citizen, and 
| have served to faithfully, and with my 
full endeavor and ability, enact the laws 
nd statutes of my State, but there is a 
int in my patience, I would state, 
hich lawbreakers and their lawyers may 
ot safely pass. Of what use are our 
most solemn enactments, I may even 
sk of what use is the Legislature itself, 
hosen by the will of the people, if they 
ire to ruthlessly be set aside by criminals 
ind their shifty protectors? The blame 
hould be put upon the lawyers who by 
tricks enable such rascals to escape the 
rigors of the carefully enacted laws, the 
fruits of the Solon’s labor, more than upon 
criminals themselves. In this case 
if there is any miscarriage of justice, I 
will say here and now that in my opinion 
the people of this county will be sorely 
tempted; and while I do not believe in 
lynch-law, yet if that should be the result 
it is my unalterable conviction that the 
vigilantes may well turn their attention 
to the lawyers—or lawyer—who bring 
about such miscarriage. I ara sick of it’ ” 
The Tocsin did not print the interview 
it obtained from Louie Farbach—the same 
Louie Farbach who long ago had owned 
a beer-saloon with a little room behind 
the bar, where a shabby boy sometimes 
played dominoes and “seven-up” with 
loafers: not quite the same Louie Far- 
bach, however, in outward circumstance: 


rds. 


for he was now the brewer of Farbach 
Beer and making Canaan famous. His 
rise had been Teutonic and sure; and 
he contributed one-twentieth of his m- 
come to the German Orphan Asylum and 
one-tenth to his party’s campaign fund. 
The twentieth saved the orphans from the 
county, while the tithe gave the county 
to his party. 

He occupied a kitchen chair, enjoying 
the society of some chickens in a wired 
enclosure behind the new Italian villa 
he had erected in that part of Canaan 
where he would be most uncomfortable, 
and he looked woodenly at the reporter 
when the latter put his question. 

“Hef you any aguaintunce off Mitster 
Fear?’ he inquired, in return, with no 
expression decipherable either upon his 
Gargantuan face or in his heavily en- 
folded eyes. 

“No, sir,” replied the reporter, grin- 
ning. “I never ran across him.” 

“Dot iss a goot t’ing fer you,” said 
Mr. Farbach, stonily. “ He not a 
man peobles bedder try to run across. It 
iss what Gory tried. Now Gory iss dead.” 

The reporter, slightly puzzled, lit a 
cigarette. “See here, Mr. Farbach,” he 
urged, “I only want a word or two about 
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this thing; and you might give me a 


brief expression concerning that man 
Louden besides: just a hint of what you 
think of his influence here, you know, 
and of the kind of sharp work he prac- 
tises. Something like that.” 

“T see,” said the brewer, slowly. 
“Happy Fear I hef knowt for a goot 
many years. He iss a goot frient of 
mine.” 

“ What ?” 

“Choe Louten iss a bedder one,” con- 
tinued Mr. Farbach, turning again to 
stare at his chickens. “ Git owit.” 

“ What ?” 

“ Git owit,” repeated the other, without 
passion, without anger, without any ex- 
pression whatsoever. “ Git owit.” 

The reporter’s prejudice against the 
German nation dated from that moment. 

There were others, here and there, who 
were less self-contained than the brewer. 
A farm-hand struck a fellow laborer in 
the harvest-field for speaking ill of Joe; 
and the unravelling of a strange street 
fight, one day, disclosed as its cause a 
like resentment, on the part of a blind 
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broom-maker, engendered by a like of- 
fence. The broom-maker’s companion, 
reading the TJ'ocsin as the two walked 
together, had begun the quarrel by re- 
marking that Happy Fear ought to be 
hanged once for his own sake and twice 
“to show up that shyster Lou- 

Warm words followed, leading 
to extremely material conflict, in which, 
in spite of his blindness, the broom- 
maker had so much the best of it that he 
was removed from the triumphant at- 
titude he had assumed toward the person 
of his adversary, which was an admira- 
ble imitation of the dismounted St. 
George and the Dragon, and conveyed 
to the jail. Keenest investigation failed 
to reveal anything oblique in the man’s 
record; to the astonishment of Canaan, 
there was nothing against him. He was 
blind and moderately poor; but a re- 
spectable, hard-working artisan, and a 
pride to the church in which he was what 
has been called an “active worker.” It 
was discovered that his sensitiveness to 
his companion’s attack on Joseph Lou- 
den arose from the fact that Joe had 
obtained the acquittal of an imbecile 
sister of the blind man, a_ two-thirds- 
witted woman who had been charged 
with bigamy. 

The Tocsin made what it could of this, 
and so dexterously that the wrath of 
Canaan was one farther jot increased 
against the shyster. 
hot, inside and out. 

Let us consider the Forum. Was there 
ever before such a summer for the Na- 
tional House corner? How voices first 
thundered there, then cracked and piped, 
is not to be rendered in all the tales of 
the fathers. One who would make vivid 
the great doings must indeed “dip his 
brush in earthquake and eclipse”; even 
then he could but picture the credible, 
and must despair of this: the silence of 
Eskew Arp. Not that Eskew held his 
tongue, not that he was chary of speech, 
—no! O tempora, O mores! No! But 
that he refused the subject in hand, that 
he eschewed expression upon it and 
resolutely drove the argument in other 
directions, that he achieved such superb- 
ly un-Arplike inconsistency; and with 
such rich material for his sardonic hu- 
mors, not at arm’s length, not even so 
far as his finger-tips, but beneath his 


more 
den.” 


Ay, the town was 
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very palms, he rejected it: this wa 
impossible fact. 

Eskew—there is no option but t 
clare—was no longer Eskew. It 
truth; since the morning when A 
Tabor came down from Joe’s office, | 
ing her offering of white roses in 
dingy, dusty, shady place, Eskew had 
been himself. His comrades obse: 
it somewhat in a physical differ 
one of those alterations which may . 
upon men of his years suddenly, | 
“sea change”: his face was white: 
walk slower, his voice filed thinner: 
creaked louder when he rose or sat. 
always, from his boyhood, he had, 
the turn of a hand, become aged. 
such things come and such things 
after eighty there are ups and do 
people fading away one week, bloom 
pleasantly the next, and resiliency is 
at all a patent belonging to youth a! 
The material change in Mr. Arp mi; 
have been thought little worth rem: 
ing. What caused Peter Bradbu 
Squire Buckalew, and the Colone!| 
shake their heads secretly to one anot 
and wonder if their good old fri 
mind had not “begun to go” was so! 
thing very different. To come strai; 
down to it: he not only abstained fr 
all argument upon the “Cory Murd 
and the case of Happy Fear, refusing 
discuss either in any terms or under an) 
circumstances, but he also declined 
speak of Ariel Tabor or of Joseph Lou 
den; or of their affairs, singular or plu 
masculine, feminine, or neuter, or in a 
declension. Not a word, committal 
non-committal, None! 

And his face, when he was silent, fi 
into sorrowful and troubled lines. 

At first they merely marvelled. Th 
Squire Buckalew dared to tempt hin 
Eskew’s faded eyes showed a blue glea 
but he withstood, speaking of Babylo: 
to the disparagement of Chicago. Th« 
sought to lead him into what he evi 
dently would not, employing many 4: 
vices; but the old man was wily ani 
often carried them far afield by secret 
ways of his own. This hot morning |. 
had done that thing: they were clos 
upon him, pressing him hard, when |: 
roused that outburst which had stirred 
the idlers on the benches in the Court- 
house yard. Squire Buckalew (sidelong 
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e others but squarely at Eskew) had 
teered the information that Cory 
a reformed priest. Stung by the mys- 
.f Eskew’s silence, the Squire’s imag- 
on had become magically gymnastic; 
if anything under heaven could have 
d the veil, this was the thing. Mr. 
’s reply may be reverenced. 
‘Il consider,” he said, deliberately, 
it James G. Blaine’s furrin policy 
; childish, and, what’s more, I never 
ught much of him!” 
[This outdefied Ajax, and every trace 
the matter in hand went to the four 
ds. Eskew, like Rome, was saved by 
eackle, in which he joined, and a 
moments later, as the bench loafers 
was pulled down into his seat by 
Colonel. 
[he voices of the fathers fell to 


the 
of ordinary discourse; the drowsy 
quiet again; the whine of 
planing-mill boring its way through 

sizzling air to every wakening 

Far away, on a quiet street, it 
inded faintly, like the hum of a bee 
oss a ereek, and was drowned in the 
se of men at work on the old Tabor 


n was 


use. It seemed the only busy place 
Canaan that day: the shade of the 
beech-trees which surrounded it af- 
rding some shelter from the destroying 


, 


1 to the dripping laborers who were 
ving, hammering, painting, plumbing, 
pering, and ripping open old and new 
icking-boxes. There were many changes 
n the old house—pleasantly in keeping 
with its simple character: airy enlarge- 
ents now almost completed so that some 

f the rooms were already finished, and 
stood, furnished and immaculate, ready 
‘or tenancy. 

In that which had been Roger Tabor’s 
studio sat Ariel, alone. She had caused 
some chests and cases, stored there, to 
be opened, and had taken out of them 

few of Roger’s canvases and set them 
long the wall. Tears filled her eyes as 
he looked at them, seeing the tragedy 
of labor the old man had expended upon 
them; but she felt the recompense: hard, 
tight, literal as they were, he had had his 
moment of joy in each of them before 
he saw them coldly and knew the truth. 
And he had been given his years of Paris 
at last: and had seen “how the other 
fellows did it.” = 
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A heavy foot strode 
coming abruptly to a 
way, and turning, she discovered Martin 
Pike, his big Henry-the- Eighth face 
flushed more with anger than with the 
heat. His hat was upon his head and 
remained there, nor did he offer any token 
or word of greeting whatever, but 
manded to know when the work 
the house had been begun. 

“ The morning 
turn,” she answered. 

“T want to know,” he pursued, “ why 
it was kept secret from me, and I want 
to know quick.” 

“ Secret?” she echoed, with a wave of 
her hand to indicate the noise which the 
workmen were making. 


through the hall, 
halt in the door- 


de- 
upon 
second 


after my re- 


“Upon whose authority was it begun?” 

“Mine. Who else could give it?” 

“Look here,” he said, advancing to- 
ward her, “don’t you try to fool me! 
You haven’t done all this by yourself. 
Who hired these workmen ?” 

Remembering her first interview with 
him, she rose quickly before he could 
come near her. “ Mr. Louden made most 
of the arrangements for me,” she replied, 
quietly, “ before he went away. He will 
take charge of everything when he re- 
turns. You haven’t forgotten that I told 
you I intended to place my affairs in 
his hands ?” 

He had started forward, but at this he 
stopped and stared at her inarticulately. 

“You remember?” she said, her hands 
resting negligently upon the back of the 
chair. “ Surely you remember ?” 

She was not in the least afraid of him, 
but coolly watchful of him. This had 
been her habit with him since her return. 
She had seen little of him, except at 
table, when he was usually grimly laconic, 
though now and then she would hear him 
joking heavily with Sam Warden in the 
yard, or, with evidently humorous intent, 
groaning at Mamie over Eugene’s health; 
but it had not escaped Ariel that he was, 
on his part, watchful of herself, and upon 
his guard with a wariness in which she 
was sometimes surprised to believe that 
she saw an almost haggard apprehension. 

He did not answer her question, and 
it seemed to her, as she continued stead- 
ily to meet his hot eyes, that he was try- 
ing to hold himself under some measure 
of control; and a vain effort it proved. 
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“You go back to my house!” he burst 
out, shouting hoarsely. “ You get back 
there! You stay there!” 

“No,” she said, moving between him 
and the door. 
for a drive.” 

“You go back to my house!” He fol- 
lowed her, waving arm fiercely at 
her. “ Don’t you come around here try- 
ing to run over me! You talk about 
your ‘affairs’! All you’ve got on earth 
is this two-for-a-nickel old shack over 
your head and a bushel-basket of distil- 
lery stock that you can sell by the pound 
for old paper!” He threw the words 
in her face, the bull-bass voice seamed 
and cracked with falsetto. “Old paper, 
old rags, old iron, bottles, old clothes! 
You talk about your affairs! Who 
are you’ Rothschild? You haven’t got 
any affairs!” 


“ Mamie and I are going 


an 


Not a look, not a word, not a motion 
of his escaped her in all the fury of sound 
and gesture in which he seemed fairly 
to envelop himself; least of all did that 
shaking of his—the ‘quivering of jaw 
and temple, the tumultuous agitation of 
his hands—evade her watchfulness. 

“When did you find this out?” she 
said, very quickly. 
administrator ?” 

He struck the back of the chair she 
had vacated a vicious blow with his open 
hand. “No, you spendthrift! All there 
was fo your grandfather when you buried 
him was a basket full of distillery stock, 
I tell you! Old paper! Can’t you hear 
me? Old paper, old rags—” 

“You have sent me the same income,” 
she lifted her voice to interrupt; “ you 
have made the same quarterly payments 
since his death that you made before. 
If you knew, why did you do that?’ 

He had been shouting at her with the 
frantic and incredulous exasperation of 
an intolerant man utterly unused to op- 
position; his face empurpled, his fore- 
head dripping, and his hands ruthlessly 
pounding the back of the chair; but this 
straight question stripped him suddenly 
of gesture and left him standing limp 
and still before her, pale splotches be- 
ginning to show on his hot cheeks. 

“Tf you knew, why did you do it?” 
she repeated. “ You wrote me that my 
income was from dividends, and I knew 
and thought nothing about it; but if the 


“After you became 
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stock which came to me 


was wort 
how could it pay dividends?” 


“Tt did not,” he answered, hus 
“That distillery stock, I tell you, 
worth the matches to burn it.” 

“But there has been no differe: 
my income,” persisted, st 
“Why? Can you explain that to m 

“ Yes, I can,” he replied, and it se 
to her that he spoke with a pallid 
bitter desperation, like a man driv 
the wall. “I can if you think you 
to know.” 

et te 

“T sent it.” 

“Do you mean from your own—” 


she 


“]T mean it was my own money.” 

She had not taken her eyes fron 
which met hers straightly and ang 
and at this she leaned forward, gazi: 
him with profound scrutiny. 

“ Why did you send it?” she asked 

“ Charity,” he answered, after pal; 
hesitation. 

Her eyes widened and she leaned | 
against the lintel of the door, sta: 
at him incredulously. “ Charity!” 
echoed, in a whisper. 

Perhaps he mistook her amazement 
his performance for dismay caused 
the sense of her own position, for, 
she seemed to weaken before him, th 
strength of his own habit of domina: 
came back to him. “ Charity, madam!” | 
broke out, shouting intolerably. “ Char- 
ity, d’ye hear? I was a friend of th 
man that made the money you and your 
grandfather squandered; I was a friend 
of Jonas Tabor, I say! That’s why | 
was willing to support you for a year 
and over, rather than let a 
his suffer.” 

“¢ Suffer ’!” she cried. Support”! 
You sent me a hundred thousand francs!” 

The white splotches which had mottled 
Martin Pike’s face disappeared as if the; 
had been suddenly splashed with hot re 
“You go back to my house,” he said 
“What I sent you only shows the extent 
of my—” : 

“kittrontery!” The word rang throug! 
the whole house, so loudly and clearly did 
she strike it, rang in his ears till it stung 
like a castigation. It was ominous, por 
tentous of justice and of disaster. Ther 


niece 


“ee 





was more than doubt of him in it: there 
was conviction. 
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He fell back from this word; and 
en he again advanced, Ariel had left 
house. She had turned the next 
ner before he came out of the gate; 
as he passed his own home on his 
down-town, he saw her white dress 
cling with his daughter’s near the 
e-block beside the drive, where the 
with their arms about each other, 
\d waiting for Sam Warden and the 
n summer carriage. 
Pike walked on, the white 
tches reappearing like a pale rash 
n his face. <A yellow butterfly zig- 
reed before him, knee-high, across the 
lewalk. He raised his foot and half 
ked at it. 


Judge 


CHAPTER XIX 
ESKEW ARP 


S the continued his walk 
A down Main Street he wished pro- 
‘oundly that the butterfly (which 
xhibited no annoyance) had been of 
reater bulk and more approachable; 
and it was the evil fortune of Joe’s mon- 
grel to encounter him in the sinister 
imor of such a wish unfulfilled. 
Respectability dwelt at Beaver Beach 
der the care of Mr. Sheehan until 
is master should return; and Sheehan 
is kind; but the small dog found 
he world lonely and time long without 
Joe. He had grown more and more rest- 
less, and at last, this hot morning, hav- 
g managed to evade the eye of all 
neerned in his keeping, made off unob- 
trusively, partly by swimming, and reach- 
ng the road, eantered into town, his ears 
rect with anxiety. Bent upon reaching 
the familiar office, he passed the grocery 
from the doorway of which the pimply- 
cheeked clerk had thrown a bad potato 
it him a month before. The same clerk 
had just laid down the Tocsin as Re- 
spectability went by, and, inspired to 
great deeds in behalf of justice and his 
native eity, he rushed to the door, lav- 
ishly seized, this time, a perfectly good 
potato, and hurled it with a result which 
eestasized him, for it took the mongrel 
fairly aside the head, which it matched 
in size. 
The luckless Respectability’s purpose 
to reach Joe’s stairway had been entire- 
ly definite, but upon this violence he 
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forgot it momentarily. It is not easy 
to keep things in mind when one is vio- 
lently smitten on mouth, nose, cheek, 
eye and ear by a missile large enough 
to strike them all simultaneously. Yelp- 
ing and half blinded, he deflected to 
Main Street. Judge Pike had 
elected to cross in the opposite direc- 
tion, and the two met in the middle of 
the street. 

The encounter was miraculously fitted 
to the Judge’s need: here was no butter- 
fly, but a solid body, light withal, a wet, 
muddy, and dusty yellow dog, eminently 
kickable. The man was heavily built 
about the legs, and the vigor of what he 
did may have been additionally inspired 
by his recognition of the mongrel as Joe 
Louden’s. The impact of his toe upon 
the little runner’s side was momentous, 
and the latter rose into the air. The 
Judge hopped, as one hops who, unshod 
in the night, discovers an unexpected 
chair. Let us be reconciled to his pain 
and not reproach the gods with it,—for 
two of his unintending adversary’s ribs 
were cracked. 

The dog, thus again deflected, retraced 
his tracks, shrieking distractedly, and, 
by one of those ironical twists which 
Karma reserves for the tails of the fated, 
dived for blind safety into the store 
commanded by the ecstatic and inimical 
clerk. There were 


cross 


the sleepy 
Square beginning to wake up: the boy 
who had mocked the planing-mill got to 


shouts; 


his feet, calling upon his fellows; the 
bench loafers strolled to the street; the 
aged men stirred and rose from their 
chairs; faces appeared in the open win- 
dows of offices; sales ladies and gentle- 
men came to the doorways of the trading- 
places; so that when Respectability 
emerged from the grocery he had a 
notable audience for the scene he enacted 
with a brass dinner-bell tied to his tail. 

Another potato, flung by the pimpled, 
uproarious, prodigal clerk, added to the 
impetus of his flight. A shower of 
pebbles from the hands of exhilarated 
boys dented the soft asphalt about him; 
the hideous clamor of the pursuing bell 
increased as he turned the next corner, 
running distractedly. The dead town 
had come to life and its inhabitants 
gladly risked the dangerous heat in the 
interests of sport, whereby it was a merry 
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chase the little dog led around the block. 
For thus some destructive instinct drove 
him; he could not stop with the unap- 
peasable Terror clanging at his heels 
and the increasing crowd yelling in pur- 
but he turned to the left at each 
corner, and thus 
stairway 


sult; 
back to 
again, unable to pause 
anywhere, unable to do any- 
thing except to continue his hapless flight, 
poor 

Round the block he went once more, 
and still no chance at that empty stair- 
way where, perhaps, he thought, there 
might be succor and safety. Blood was 
upon his side where Martin Pike’s boot 
had crashed, foam and blood hung upon 
his jaws and lolling tongue. He ran 
desperately, keeping to the middle of the 
street, and, not howling, set himself 
despairingly to outstrip the Terror. The 
mob, disdaining the sun superbly, pur- 
sued as it could, throwing 
bricks and rocks at him, striking at 
him with clubs and sticks. Happy 
Fear, playing “ tic-tac-toe,” right hand 
against left, in his cell, heard the up- 
roar, made out something of what was 
happening, and, though unaware that it 
was a friend whose life was sought, dis- 
covered a similarity to his own case, and 
prayed to his dim gods that the quarry 
might get away. 

“ Mad dog!” they yelled. “ Mad dog!” 
And there were some who cried, “Joe 
Louden’s dog!” that being equally as ex- 
citing and explanatory. 

Three times round, and still the little 
fugitive maintained a lead. A _ gray- 
helmeted policeman, a big fellow, had 
joined the pursuit. He had children at 
home who might be playing in the street, 
and the thought of what might happen 
to them if the mad dog should head that 
way resolved him to be cool and steady. 
He was falling behind, so he stopped on 
the corner, trusting that Respectability 
would come round again. He was right, 
and the flying brownish thing streaked 
along Main Street, passing the beloved 
stairway for the fourth time. The 
policeman lifted his revolver, fired twice, 
missed once, but caught him with the 
second shot in a forepaw, clipping off a 
fifth toe, one of the small claws that 
grow above the foot and are always in 
trouble. This did not stop him; but the 


came pass 


J oe’s 


there or 


meteor, 


closely as 
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policeman, afraid to risk another 
because of the crowd, waited for hi: 
come again; and many others, seein 
hopeless circuit the mongrel fol] 
did likewise, armed with bricks and 

Among them was the pimply cler! 

had been inspired to command 

pitchfork from a hardware-store. 

When the fifth round came, Res 
bility’s race was run. He turned 
Main Street at a broken speed, lim 
parched, voicele Ss, flecked with blood 
foam, snapping feebly at the show 
rocks, but still indomitably a little a 
of the hunt. There was no yelp | 
him—he was too thoroughly winded 
that,—but in his brilliant and despai: 
eyes shone the agony of a ery louder 
the tongue of a dog could utter: 
Master! O all the god I know! W 
are you in my mortal need!” 

Now indeed he had a gauntlet 
run; for the street was lined with 
who awaited him, while the pur 
grew closer behind. A number of 
hardiest stood squarely in his path, : 
he hesitated for a second, which g 
the opportunity for a surer aim, 
many missiles struck him. “Let | 
have it now, officer,” said Eugene Bant 
standing with Judge Pike at the po! 
man’s elbow. “ There’s your chance.” 

But before the revolver could be « 
charged, Respectability had begun to ru 
again, hobbling on three legs and dodg 
ing feebly. A heavy stone struck him o1 
the shoulder and he turned across 
street, making for the National Hous 
corner, where the joyful clerk bran- 
dished his pitchfork. Going slowly, h 
almost touched the pimply one as | 
passed, and the clerk, already rehearsing 
in his mind the honors which should fo! 
low the brave stroke, raised the tines 
above the little dog’s head for the cou 
de grace. They did not descend, and th 
daring youth failed of fame as the laur 
almost embraced his brows. A _ hickor 
walking-stick was thrust between his 
legs; and he, expecting to strike, r 
ceived a blow upon the temple sufficient 
for his present undoing and bedazz| 
ment. He went over backwards, and thx 
pitchfork (not the thing to hold poised 
on high when one is knocked down) fel! 
with the force he had intended for Re- 
spectability upon his own shin. 
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\ train had pulled into the station, 
d a tired, travel-worn young man, de- 
nding from a sleeper, walked rapidly 
the street to Jearn the occasion of 
at appeared to be a riot. When he 
close enough to understand its na- 
_he dropped his bag and came on at 
speed, shouting loudly to the bat- 
ed mongrel, who tried with his re- 
ning strength to leap toward him 
ough a cordon of kicking legs, while 
vene Bantry again called to the police- 

to fire. 

“Tf he does, damn you, I’ll kill him!” 
Joe saw the revolver raised; and then, 
Eugene being in his way, he ran full- 

lt into his stepbrother with all his 

ree, sending him to earth, and went on 
terally over him as he lay prone upon 
asphalt, that being the shortest way 

Respectability. The next instant the 

ngrel his master’s arms and 
weakly licking his hands. 

But it was Eskew Arp who had saved 
the little dog; for it was his stick which 
had tripped the clerk, and his hand which 
had struck him down. All his bodily 
strength had departed in that effort, but 
he staggered out into the street toward Joe. 

“Joe Louden!” called the veteran in 
a loud voice. “Joe Louden!” and sud- 
denly reeled. The Colonel and Squire 
Buckalew were making their way toward 
him, but Joe, holding the dog to his 
breast with one arm, threw the other 
about Eskew. . 

“It’s a town—it’s a town ”—the old 
fellow flung himself free from the sup- 
porting arm—* it’s a town you couldn’t 
even trust a yellow dog to!” 

He sank back upon Joe’s shoulder, 
speechless. An open carriage had driven 
through the crowd, the colored driver 
urged by two ladies upon the back seat, 
and Martin Pike saw it stop by the group 
in the middle of the street where Joe 
stood, the wounded dog held to his 
breast by one arm, the old man, white 
and half fainting, supported by the other. 
Martin Pike saw this and more; he saw 
Ariel Tabor and his own daughter lean- 
ing from the carriage, the arms of both 
pityingly extended to Joe Louden and 
his two burdens, while the stunned and 
silly erowd stood round them staring, 
clouds of dust settling down upon them 
through the hot air. 


was in 


CHAPTER XX 


THREE ENLISTED 


Now in 
looked 


open 


ARE 


that blazing 
upon a 


carriage 


noon Canaan 
strange sight: an 
whirling through Main 


Street behind two galloping bays; upon 


the back seat a ghostly white old man 
with closed eyes, supported by two pale 
ladies, his head the shoulder of 
the taller; while beside the 
young man whose coat and hands weré 
bloody, worked over the hurts of an in- 
jured dog. Warden’s 
the lather 
their flanks, and Ariel’s voice steadily 
urged on the ‘pace: “ Quicker, Sam, if 
you can.” For there was little 
left in the body of Eskew Arp. 
Mamie, 


upon 


driver, a 


Sam whip sang 


across hors« 85 


gathered on 


breath 


almost as white as the old 
man, was silent; but she had not hesi- 
tated in her daring, now that she had 
been taught to dare; she had not come to 
be Ariel’s friend and honest follower for 
nothing; and it was Mamie who had 
cried to Joe to lift Eskew into the car- 
riage. “You must come too,” she said. 
“We will need you.” And so it came 
that under the eyes of Ca- 
naan Joe Louden rode in Judge Pike’s 
carriage at the bidding of Judge 
Pike’s daughter. 

Toward Ariel’s own house they sped 
with the stricken octogenarian, for he 
was “alone in the world,” and she would 
not take him to the cottage where he had 
lived for many years by himself, a bleak 
little house, a derelict of the “early 
days ” left stranded far down in the town 
between a woollen-mill and the water- 
works. The workmen were beginning 
their dinners under the big trees, but as 
Sam Warden drew in the lathered Lorses 
at the gate they down their tin 
buckets hastily and ran to help Joe lift 
the old man out. Carefully they bore 
him into the house and laid him upon 
a bed in one of the finished rooms. He 
did not speak or move and the work- 
men uncovered their heads as they went 
out, but Joe knew that they were mis- 
taken. “It’s all right, Mr. Arp,” he 
said, as Ariel knelt by the bed with 
water and restoratives. “It’s all right. 
Don’t you worry.” 

Then the veteran’s lips twitched, and 
though his eyes remained closed, Joe saw 


to pass 


set 
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that 
feebly : “ Pos-i-tive-ly—no—free—seats ! 


Eskew understood, for he gasped 


” 


To Mrs. Louden, sewing at an up- 
stairs window, the sight of her stepson 
descending from Judge Pike’s carriage 
was sufficiently startling, but when she 
saw Mamie Pike take Respectability 
from his master’s arms and carry him 
tenderly indoors, while Joe and Ariel 
occupied themselves with Mr. Arp, the 
good lady sprang to her feet as if she 
had been stung, regardlessly sending her 
work-basket and its contents scattering 
over the floor, and ran down the stairs 
three steps at a time. 

At the front door she met her husband, 
entering for his dinner, and she leaped 
at him. Had he seen? What was it? 
What had happened? 

Mr. Louden rubbed his chin-beard, in- 
dulging himself in a pause which was 
like to prove fatal to his companion, 
finally vouchsafing the information that 
the doctor’s buggy was just turning the 
corner; Eskew Arp had suffered a 
“stroke,” it was said, and, in Louden’s 
opinion, was a mighty sick man. His 
spouse replied in no uncertain terms that 


she had seen quite that much for herself, 
urging him to continue, which he did 


with a deliberation that caused her to 
recall their wedding-day with a gust of 
passionate self-reproach. Presently he 
managed to interrupt, reminding her 
that her dining-room windows command- 
ed as comprehensive a view of the next 
house as did the front steps, and after a 
time her housewifely duty so far pre- 
vailed over her indignation at the man’s 
unwholesome stolidity that she followed 
him down the hall to preside over the 
meal, not, however, to partake largely of 
it herself. 

Mr. Louden had no information of 
Eugene’s mishap, nor had Mrs. Louden 
any suspicion that all was not well with 
the young man, and, hearing him enter 
the front door, she called to him that his 
dinner was waiting. Eugene, however, 
made no reply and went up-stairs to his 
own apartment without coming into the 
dining-room. 

A small crowd, neighboring children, 
servants, and negroes, had gathered about 
Ariel’s gate, and Mrs. Louden watched 
the working-men disperse this assembly, 
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gather up their tools, and depart; 
Mamie came out of the house, and, | 
ing sadly to three old men who wer 
tering the gate as she left it, stepped 
her carriage and drove away. The 1 
comers, Colonel Flitcroft, Squire Bu 
lew, and Peter Bradbury, glanced at 
doctor’s buggy, shook their heads at 
another, and slowly went up to the p: 
where Joe met them. Mrs. Louden ut 
ed a sharp exclamation, for the Col 
shook hands with her stepson. 

Perhaps Flitcroft himself was 
prised; he had offered his hand al: 
unconsciously, and the greeting was « 
barrassed and perfunctory; but his 
companions, each in turn, gravely 
lowed his lead, and Joe’s set face flus! 
a little. It was the first time in n 
years that men of their kind in Can: 
had offered him this salutation. 

“He wouldn’t let me send for y 
he told them. “ He said he knew y 
be here soon without that.” And hi 
the way to Eskew’s bedside. 

Joe and the doctor had undressed 
old man and had put him into night-¢g 
of Roger Tabor’s, taken from an antiqu 
chest; it was soft and yellow and m 
more like color than the face above 
for the white hair on the pillow was 
whiter than that. Yet there was 
strange youthfulness in the eyes of | 
kew; an eerie, inexplicable, lumin: 
live look; the thin cheeks seemed ful! 
than they had been for years; and thoug 
the heavier lines of age and sorrow cou 
be seen, they appeared to have been ha 
erased. He lay not in sunshine, but 
clear light; the windows were open, t! 
curtains restrained, for he had 
them not to darken the room. 

The doctor was whispering in a doctor’ 
way to Ariel at the end of the room opp: 
site the bed, when the three old fellow 
came in. None of them spoke immed 
ately, and though all three cleared thei: 
throats with what they meant for casua! 
cheerfulness, to indicate that the situa 
tion was not at all extraordinary or 
pressing, it was to be seen that th 
Colonei’s chin trembled under his mus 
tache, and his comrades showed similar 
small and unwilling signs of emotion. 

Eskew spoke first. “ Well, boys?” he 
said, and smiled. 

That seemed to make it more difficult 


ask« 
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others; the three white heads 

silently over the fourth upon the 

- and Ariel saw waveringly, for her 

; suddenly filled, that the Colonel laid 

unsteady hand upon Eskew’s, which 
outside the coverlet. 

‘It’s— the old 


y—“it’s not on—on both sides, is 


the 


it’s not,” said soldier, 
Eskew ?” 
Mr. Arp moved his hand slightly in 
wer. “It ain’t paralysis,” he 
‘They call it ‘shock and exhaustion’; 
t it’s more than that. It’s just my time. 
I’ve heard the call. We've all been 
lin’? on thin ice this long time—and 
under me—” 
Eskew!” remonstrated Peter 
Bradbury. “You’d oughtn’t to talk 
t-a-way! You only kind of overdone 
little—heat o’ the day, too, and—” 
“ Peter,” interrupted the sick man with 
eble asperity, “did you ever manage to 


said. 


ts | roke 


“ Eskew, 


ol me in your life?” 

“No, Eskew.” 

“Well, you’re not doin’ it now!” 

Two tears suddenly loosed them- 
selves from Squire Buckalew’s eyelids, 


despite his hard endeavor to wink them 
away, and he turned from the bed too 


late to conceal what had _ happened. 
“There ain’t any call to feel bad,” said 
Eskew. “It might have happened any 
time—in the night, maybe—at my house 
—and all alone—but here’s Airie Tabor 
brought me to her own home and takin’ 
of me. I couldn’t ask any better 
way to go, could I?” 

‘I don’t know what we'll do,” 
mered the Colonel, “if you—you 
about goin’ away from us, Eskew. 
—we couldn’t get along—” 

“ Well, sir, I’m almost kind of glad to 
think,” Mr. Arp murmured, between 
short struggles for breath, “that it ‘Il be 
-quieter—on the— National House 
corner !” 

A moment later he called the doctor 
faintly and asked for a_ restorative. 
“There,” he said, in a stronger voice 
and with a gleam of satisfaction in the 
vindication of his belief that he was 
dying. “I was almost gone then. J 
know!” He lay panting for a moment, 
then spoke the name Joe Louden. 

Joe came quickly to the bedside. 

“7 want you to shake hands with the 
Colonel and Peter and Buckalew.” 


care 


stam- 
talk 
We 
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“We did,” 
finitely 


answered the Colonel, in- 
surprised and troubled. “We 
shook hands outside before we came in.” 

“Do it again,” said Eskew. “I 
to see you.” 

And Joe, making shift to smile, was 
suddenly blinded, so that he could not 
the wrinkled hands extended to him 
and was fain to grope for them. 

“God knows why we didn’t all take 
his hand long ago,” said Eskew Arp. “I 
didn’t because I was stubborn. I hated 
to admit that the argument was against 
me. I acknowledge it now before him 
and before you—and I want the word of 
it carried!” 

“Tt’s all right, Mr. Arp,” 
tremulously. “ You mustn’t—” 

“Hark to "the old man’s 
lifted higher: “if you’d ever whimpered, 
or give back-talk, or broke out the wrong 
way, it would of been different. But you 
never did. I’ve watched you and I know; 
and you’ve just gone your own way alone, 
with the town against you because you 
got a bad name as a boy, and once we'd 
given you that, everything you did 
or didn’t we had to give you a 
blacker Now it’s time some one 
stood by you! Airie Tabor ’ll do that 
with all her soul and body. She told 
me once | thought a good deal of you. 
She knew! But I want these three old 
friends of mine to do it, too. I was boys 
with them and they’ll do it, I think. 
They’ve even stood up fer you against 
me, sometimes, but mostly fer the sake 
of the argument, I reckon; but now they 
must do it when there’s more to stand 
against than just my talk. They saw it 
all to-day—the meanest thing I ever 
knew! I could of stood it all except 
that!” Before they could prevent him 
he had struggled half upright in bed, 
lifting a clenched fist at the town be- 
vond the windows. “ But, by God! when 
they got so low down they tried to kill 
your dog—” 

He fell back, choking, in Joe’s arms, and 
the physician beat over him, but Eskew 
was not gone, and Ariel, upon the other 
side of the room, could hear him whisper- 
ing again for the restorative. She brought 
it, and when he had taken it, went quick- 
ly out-of-doors to the side yard. 

She sat upon a workman’s bench 
under the big trees, hidden from the 
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street shrubbery, and breathing deeply of 
the shaded air, began to cry quietly. 
Through the windows came the quaver- 
ing voice of the old man, lifted again, 
insistent, a little querulous, but deter- 
mined. Responses sounded, intermit- 
tently, from the Colonel, from Peter, and 
from Buckalew, and now and then a sor- 
rowful, yet almost humorous, protest 
from Joe; and so she made out that the 
veteran swore his three comrades to 
friendship with Joseph Louden, to lend 
him their countenance in all matters, 
to stand by him in weal and woe, to 
epeak only good of him and defend him 
in the town of Canaan. Thus did Es- 
kew Arp on the verge of parting this 
life render justice. 


The gate clicked, and Ariel saw Eu- 
gene approaching through the shrubbery. 
One of his hands was bandaged, a thin 
strip of court-plaster crossed his fore- 
head from his left eyebrow to his hair, 
and his thin and agitated face showed 
several light scratches. 

“T saw you come out,” he said. “I’ve 
been waiting to speak to you.” 

“The doctor told us to let him have 
his way in whatever he might ask.” 
Ariel wiped her eyes. “I’m afraid that 
means—” 

“T didn’t come to talk about Eskew 
Arp,” interrupted Eugene. “I’m not 
laboring under any anxiety about him. 
You needn’t be afraid; he’s too sour to 
accept his congé so readily.” 

“Please lower your voice,” she said, 
rising quickly and moving away from 
him toward the house; but, as he follow- 
ed, insisting sharply that he must speak 
with her, she walked out of ear-shot of 
the windows, and stopping, turned toward 
him. “ Very well,” she said. “Is it a 
message from Mamie?” 

At this he faltered and hung fire. 

“lave you been to see her?” she con- 
tinued. “I am anxious to know if her 
goodness and bravery caused her any— 
any discomfort at home.” 

“You may set your mind at rest about 
that,” returned Eugene. “I was there 
when the Judge came home to dinner. 
I suppose you fear he may have been 
rough with her for taking my stepbrother 
into the carriage. He was not. On the 
contrary, he spoke very quietly to her, 


and went on out toward the sta| 
But I haven’t come to you to talk 
Judge Pike, either!” 

“No,” said Ariel. “I don’t car 
ticularly to hear of him, but of Man 

“Nor of her, either!” he brok R 
“TI want to talk of you!” 

There was no mistaking him: no 
sibility of misunderstanding the 
passion that shook him, and her sta: 
eyes betrayed her comprehension. 

“Yes, I see you understand,” he 
bitterly. “That’s because you’y 
others the same way. God help me,” 
went on, striking his forehead wit! 
open hand, “that young fool of a B 
bury told me you refused him only 
terday! He was proud of even reject i 
from you! And there’s Norbert—and 
a dozen others, perhaps, already, 
you've been here.” He flung out 
arms in ludicrous, savage despair. “ \ 
here am I—” 

“Ah yes,” she cut him off, “ it 
yourself that you want to speak, aft 
—not of me!” 

“ Look here,” he vociferated; “ ar 
going to marry that Joe Louden? | 
to know whether you are or not. 
gave me this—and this to-day!” 
touched his bandaged hand and ))! 
tered forehead. “He ran into me— 
me—for nothing, when I was noi 
my guard; struck me down—stam) 
on me-—” 

She turned upon him, cheeks afla 
eyes sparkling and dry. 

“Mr. Bantry,” she cried, “he did 
good thing! And now I want you to 
home. I want you to go home and 
if you can discover anything in yours: 
that is worthy of Mamie and of what 
showed herself to be this morning! | 
you can, you will have found something 
that I could like!” 

She went rapidly toward the hous 
and he was senseless enough to follow, 
babbling: “ What do you think ’m mad 
of? You trample on me—as he did! | 
can’t bear everything; I tell you—” 

But she lifted her hend with such im- 
perious will that he stopped short. Then, 
through the window of the sick-room 
same clearly the querulous voice: 

“T tell you it was; I heard him speak 
just now—out there in the yard, that no- 
account stepbrother of Joe’s! What it 
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» a hired hand on the Tocsin? He'd 
ter give up his job and quit, than do 
t he’s done to help make the town 


nk hard of Joe. And what is he? 
vy. he’s worse than Cory. When that 


©laudine Fear first came here, ’Gene 


ntry was hangin’ around her himself. 

knew it and he’d never iell, but I 
| TI saw ’em buggy-ridin’ out near 
ver Beach and she slapped his face 
-him. It ought to be told!” 


“| didn’t know that Joe knew—that!” 
Kk ugene stammered huskily. “It was—it 
as—a long time ago;—” 

“Tf you understood Joe,” she said in a 
w voice, “you would know that before 
these men leave this house, he will have 
their promise never to tell.” 

His eyes fell miserably, then lifted 
cain; but in her clear and unbearable 
caze there shone such a flame of scorn 

he could not endure to look upon. 
For the first time in his life he saw 
true light upon himself, and though 
ie vision was darkling, the revelation 
was complete. 

“ Heaven pity you!” she whispered. 

Eugene found himself alone, and 
stumbled away, his glance not lifted. He 
passed his own home without looking up, 
and did not see his mother beckoning 
frantically from a window. She ran to 
the door and called him. He did not 
hear her, but went on toward the Tocsin 
office with his head still bent. 


t} 


CHAPTER XXI 
NORBERT WAITS FOR JOE 


HERE was meat for gossip a plenty 

in Canaan that afternoon and eve- 
ning: there were rumors that ran from 
kitchen to parlor, and rumors that ran 
from parlor to kitchen; speculations that 
detained housewives in talk across front 
gates; wonderings that held cooks in con- 
verse over shadeless back fences in spite 
of the heat; and canards that brought 
Main Street elerks running to the shop 
doors to stare up and down the side- 
walks. Out of the confusion of report, 
the judicious were able by evenfall to 
extract a fair history of this day of revo- 
lution. There remained no doubt that 
Joe Louden was in attendance at the 
death-bed of Eskew Arp, and somehow it 
Vou. CXI.—No. 666.—115 


came to be known that Colonel Flitcroft, 
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Squire Buckalew, and Peter Bradbury 
had shaken hands with Joe and declared 
themselves his friends. There were those 
(particularly among the relatives of the 
hoary trio) who expressed the opinion 
that the Colonel and his comrades were 
too old to be responsible and a commis- 
sion ought to sit on them; nevertheless, 
some echoes of Eskew’s last “ argument ” 
io the conclave had sounded in the town 
and were not wholly without effect. 

Everywhere there was a nipping cu- 
riosity to learn how Judge Pike had 
“taken” the strange performance of his 
daughter, and the eager were much dis- 
appointed when it was truthfully reported 
that he had done and said very little. 
He had merely discharged both Sam 
Warden and Sam’s wife from his service, 
the mild manner of the dismissal almost 
unnerving Mr. Warden, although he was 
fully prepared for bird-shot; and the 
couple had found immediate employment 
in the service of Ariel Tabor. 

Those who humanly felt the Judge’s 
behavior to be a trifle flat and unsensa- 
tional were recompensed late in the after- 
noon when it became known that Eugene 
Bantry had resigned his position on the 
Tocsin. His reason for severing his con- 
nection was dumfounding; he had written 
a formal letter to the Judge and repeated 
the gist of it to his associates in the 
office and acquaintances upon the street. 
He declared that he no longer sym- 
pathized with the attitude of the Tocsin 
toward his stepbrother, and regretted that 
he had previously assisted in emphasizing 
the paper’s hostility to Joe, particularly 
in the matter of the approaching murder 
trial. This being the case, he felt that 
his effectiveness in the service of the 
paper had ceased, and he must, in justice 
to the owner, resign. 

“Well, I’m damned!” was the simple 
comment of the elder Louden when his 
stepson sought him out at the factory 
and repeated this statement to him. 

“So am I, I think,” said Eugene, wan- 
ly. “Gond-by. I’m going now to see 
mother, but T’ll be gone before you 
come home.” 

“Gone where?” é‘ 

“ Just away. I don’t know where,” Eu- 
gene answered from the door. “I could- 
n’t live here any longer. I—” 
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“You’ve been drinking,” said Mr. 
Louden, inspired. “ You’d better not let 
Mamie Pike see you.” 

Eugene laughed desolately. “I don’t 
mean to. I shall write to her. Good-by,” 
he said, and was gone before Mr. Louden 
could restore enough order out of the 
chaos in his mind to stop him. 

Thus Mrs. Louden’s long wait at the 
window was tragically rewarded, and she 
became an unhappy actor in Canaan’s 
drama of that day. Other ladies at- 
tended at other windows, or near their 
front doors, throughout the afternoon: 
the families of the three patriarchs 
awaiting their return, as the time drew 
on, with something akin to frenzy. Mrs. 
Fliteroft (a lady of temper), whose rheu- 
matism confined her to a chair, had her 
grandson wheel her out upon the porch, 
and, as the dusk fell and she finally saw 
her husband coming at a laggard pace, 
leaning upon his cane, his chin sunk on 
his breast, she frankly told Norbert that 
although she had lived with that man 
more than fifty-seven years, she would 
never be able to understand him. She 
repeated this with genuine symptoms 
of hysteria when she discovered that 
the Colonel had not come straight 
from the Tabor house, but had stopped 
two hours at Peter Bradbury’s to “ talk 
it over.” 

One item of his recital, while sufficient- 
ly startling to his wife, had a remarkable 
effect upon his grandson; This was the 
information that Ariel Tabor’s fortune 
no longer existed. 

“ What’s that?” cried Norbert, starting 
to his feet. “What are you talking 
about ?” 

“Tt’s true,” said the Colonel, deliber- 
ately. “She told me so herself. Eskew 
had dropped off into a sort of doze—more 
like a stupor, perhaps,—and we all went 
into Roger’s old studio, except Louden 
and the doctor, and while we were there, 
talkin’, one of Pike’s clerks came with 
a basket full of tin boxes and packages 
ef papers and talked to Miss Tabor at 
the door and went away. Then old Peter 
blundered out and asked her point-blank 
what it was, and she said it was her 
estate, almost everything she had, ex- 
cept the house. Buckalew, tryin’ to make 
a joke, said he’d be willin’ to swap his 
house and lot for the basket, and she 





laughed and told him she thought he’ 
be sorry; that all there was, to speak of 
was a pile of distillery stock—” 

“What?” repeated Norbert, incre 
lously. 

“Yes. It was the truth,” said 
Colonel, solemnly. “I saw it myself 
blocks and blocks of stock in that 
tillery trust that went up higher’n a kit, 
last year. Roger had put all of Jon 
good money—” 

“ Not into that!” shouted Norbert. 
controllably excited. 

“ Yes, he did. I tell you I saw it!” 

“T tell you he didn’t. He owned 
Granger Gas, worth more to-day tha: 
ever was! Pike was Roger’s attorne; 
in-fact and bought it for him before th 
old man died. The check went through 
my hands. You don’t think I’d for; 
as big a check as that, do you, even if 
it was more than a year ago? Or how 
it was signed and who made out to? [i 
was Martin Pike that got caught with 
distillery stock. He speculated o1 
too often!” 

“No, you’re wrong,” persisted 
Colonel. “I tell you I saw it myself.” 

“Then you’re blind,” returned his 
grandson, disrespectfully; “ you’re blind 
or else—or else—”’ He paused, open 
mouthed, a look of wonder struggling its 
way to expression upon him, gradually 
conquering every knobby outpost of his 
countenance. He struck his fat hand: 
together. “ Where’s Joe Louden?” hx 
asked, sharply. “I want to see hi: 
Did you leave him at Miss Tabor’s?”’ 

“He’s goin’ to sit up with Esk 
What do you want of him?” 

“TI should say you better ask that!” 
Mrs. Fliteroft began, shrilly. “It’s 
enough, I guess, for one of this family 
to go runnin’ after him and shakin’ hands 
with him and Heaven knows what not! 
Norbert Flitcroft!” 

But Norbert jumped from the porch 
ruthlessly crossed his grandmother’- 
geranium-bed, and, making off at as shar) 
a pace as his architecture permitted, with 
in ten minutes opened Ariel’s gate. 

Sam Warden came forward to mec' 
him. 

“Don’t ring, please, suh,” said Sam 
“Dey sot me out heah to tell inquirin 
frien’s dat po’ ole Mist’ Arp mighty low.” 

“T want to see Mr. Louden,” re- 
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ed Norbert. “I want to see him im- 
ately.” 

‘[ don’ reckon he kin come out yit,” 
Som said, in a low tone. “ But I kin go 

n’ ast ’em.” 
lle stepped softly within, leaving Nor- 
t waiting, and went to the door of the 
room. The door was open, the room 
htly lighted, as Eskew had command- 
shen, a little earlier, he awoke. 

Joe and Ariel were alone with him, 

ning toward him with such white anx- 

ty that the colored man needed no warn- 
to make him remain silent in the 
llway. The veteran was speaking and 

s voice was very weak, seeming to come 

m a great distance. 

“It’s mighty funny, but I feel like I 
ised to when I was a little boy. I reckon 
I'm kind of seared—after all. Airie 
'abor,—are you—here ?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Arp.” 

“T thought—so—but I—I don’t see 
ery well—lately. I—wanted—to—know 

to know—” 

“Yes—to know?” She knelt close be- 

le him. 

“Ti’s kind of—foolish,” he whispered. 
“T just—wanted to know if you was still 
here. It—don’t seem so lonesome now 
that I know.” 

She put her arm lightly about him 
nd he smiled and was silent for a time. 
Then he struggled to rise upon his elbow, 
and they lifted him a little. 

“Tt’s hard to breathe,” gasped the old 
man. “Vm pretty near—the big road. 
Joe Louden—” 

“ Ves sad 

“You’d have been—willing—willing 
to change places with me—just now— 
when Airie—” 

Joe laid his hand on his, and Eskew 
smiled again. “I thought so! And, 


” 


Joe— 

“Yes?” 

“ You.always—always had the—the best 
of that joke between us. Do you— 
you suppose they charge admission—up 
there?” His eyes were lifted. “Do you 
suppose you’ve got to—to show your good 
deeds to git in?” The answering whisper 
was almost as faint as the old man’s. 

“No,” panted Eskew, “nobody knows. 
3ut I hope—I do hope—they’ll have 
some free seats. It’s a—mighty poor 
show—we’ll—all have—if they—don’t !” 


¢ 
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Ile sighed peacefully, his head grew 
heavier on Joe’s arm; and the young man 
set his hand gently upon the unseeing 
eyes. Ariel did not rise from where she 
knelt, but looked up at him when, a little 
later, he lifted his hand. 

“ Yes,” said Joe, “ you can ery now.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
MR. SHERHAN SPEAKS 


OF. helped to carry what was mortal 

of Eskew from Ariel’s house to its 
final abiding-place. With him, in that 
task, were Buckalew, Bradbury, the Colo- 
nel, and the grandsons of the two lat- 
ter, and Mrs. Louden drew in her skirts 
grimly as her stepson passed her in the 
mournful procession through the hall. 
Her eyes were red with weeping (not for 
Eskew), but not so red as those of Mamie 
Pike, who stood beside her. 

On the way to the cemetery, Joe and 
Ariel were together in a carriage with 
Buckalew and the minister who had read 
the service, a dark, pleasant-eyed young 
man ;—and the Squire, after being almost 
overcome during the ceremony, experi- 
enced a natural reaction, talking cheer- 
fully throughout the long drive. He 
recounted many anecdotes of Eskew, 
chuckling over most of them, though 
filled with wonder by a coincidence which 
he and Flitcroft had discovered: the 
Colonel had recently been made the cus- 
todian of his old friend’s will, and it 
had been opened the day before the 
funeral. Eskew had left everything he 
possessed—with the regret that it was 
so little—to Joe. 

“But the queer thing about it,” said 
the Squire, addressing himself to Ariel, 
“was the date of it, the seventeenth of 
June. The Colonel and I got to talkin’ 
it over, out on his porch, last night, tryin’ 
to rec’lect what was goin’ on about then, 
and we figgered it out that it was the 
Monday after you come back, the very 
day he got so upset when he saw you 
goin’ up to Louden’s law- office with 
your roses.” 

Joe looked quickly at Ariel. She did 
not meet his glance, but, turning instead 
to Ladew, the clergyman, began, with a 
barely perceptible blush, to talk of some- 
thing he had said in a sermon two weeks 
ago. The two fell into a thoughtful and 
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amiable discussion, during which there 
stole into Joe’s heart a strange and un- 
reasonable pain. The young minister had 
lived in Canaan only a few months, and 
Joe had never seen him until that morn- 
ing; but he liked the short, honest talk 
he had made; liked his cadenceless voice 
and keen, dark face; and, recalling what 
he had heard Martin Pike vociferating in 
his brougham one Sunday, perceived that 
Ladew was the fellow who had “ got to 
go” because his sermons did not please 
the Judge. Yet Ariel remembered for 
more than a fortnight a passage from 
one of these sermons. And as Joe looked 
at the manly and intelligent face oppo- 
site him, it did not seem strange that 
she should. 

He resolutely turned his eyes to the open 
window and saw that they had entered 
the cemetery, were near the green knoll 
where Eskew was to lie beside a brother 
who had died long ago. He let the min- 
ister help Ariel out, going quickly for- 
ward himself with Buckalew; and then— 
after the little while that the restoration 
of dust to dust mercifully needs—he re- 
turned to the carriage only to get his hat. 

Ariel and Ladew and the Squire were 
already seated and waiting. “ Aren’t 
you going to ride home with us?’ she 
asked, surprised. 

“No,” he explained, not looking at 
her. “I have to talk with Norbert 
Fliteroft. I’m going back with him. 
Good-by.” 

His excuse was the mere truth, his 
conversation with Norbert, in the car- 
riage which they managed to secure to 
themselves, continuing earnestly until 
Joe spoke to the driver and alighted at 
a corner, near Mr. Farbach’s Italian pos- 
sessions. “ Don’t forget,” he said, as he 
closed the carriage door, “ I’ve got to have 
both ends of the string in my hands.” 

“Forget!” Norbert looked at the 
eupola of the Pike Mansion, rising above 
the maples down the street. “It isn’t 
likely I'll forget!” 


When Jce entered the “ Louis Quinze 


room ” which some decorator, drunk with 


power, had mingled into the brewer’s 
villa, he found the owner and Mr. 
Sheehan, with five other men, engaged 
in a meritorious attempt to tone down 
the apartment with smoke. Two of 


the five others were prosperous owners 
of saloons; two were known to 
public (whose notion of what it meant 
when it used the term was something of 
the vaguest) as politicians; the fifth was 
Mr. Farbach’s closest friend, one ww! 
(Joe had heard) was to be the next chair 
man of the city committee of the part) 
They were seated about a table, enveloped 
in blue clouds, and hushed to a gr 
and pertinent silence which clarified i) 
mediately the circumstance that what 
ever debate had preceded his arrival 
was now settled. 

Their greeting of him, however, thoug! 
exceedingly quiet, indicated a certain 
expectancy, as he accepted the chair 
which had been left for him at the head 
of the table. He looked thinner and 
paler than usual, which is-saying a great 
deal; but presently, finding that the fat 
ful hush which his entrance had broken 
was immediately resumed, a twinkle can: 
into his eye, one of his eyebrows went 1 
and a corner of his mouth went down. 

“ Well, gentlemen?” he said. 

The smokers continued to smoke and 
to do nothing else; the exception being 
Mr. Sheehan, who, though he spoke not 
exhibited tokens of agitation and excit: 
ment which he curbed with difficulty: 
shifting about in his chair, gnawing hi: 
cigar, crossing and uncrossing his knees, 
rubbing and slapping his hands together. 
clearing his throat with violence, his eyes 
fixed all the while, as were those of h 
companions, upon Mr. Farbach; so that 
Joe was given to perceive that it had 
been agreed that the brewer should \ 
the spokesman. Mr. Farbach was delibe: 
ate, that was all, which added to the ef- 
fect of what he finally did say. 

“Choe,” he remarked, placidly, “ you 
are der next Mayor off Canaan.” 

“Why do you say that?” asked the 
young man, sharply. 

“ Bickoss us here,” he answered, inter- 
locking the tips of his fingers over his 
waistcoat, that being as near folding his 
hands as lay within his power,—* bickoss 
us here shall try. to fix it so, und so 
hef diteided.” 

Joe took a deep breath. “Why do you 
want me?” 

“Dot,” replied the brewer, “iss some- 
ding I shall tell you.” He paused to con- 
template his cigar. “We want you 
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kose you are der best man fer dot 
r gitsion.” 

“ Louie, you mustn’t make a mistake 

the beginning,” Joe said, hurriedly. 
“] may not be the kind of man you're 
If I went in—” he hesitated, 
“Tt seems an ungrateful 
but—but there wouldn’t 


couldn’t be bound 


woking for. 
tammering. 
thing to say, 
any slackness—I 
ayhadioa 
“Holt up your hosses!” Mr. Farbach, 
in his life, was so ready to reply 
he was able to interrupt. “ Who 
ef you heert speak off bounding? Hef 
| speakt off favors? Dit I say der shoult 
slackness in der city gofer’ment? 
Litsen to me, Choe.” He renewed his 
ntemplation of his cigar, then pro- 
ceeded: “I hef been t’inkin’ it cfer, now 
couple years. I hef mate up my mind. 
lf some peobles are gombelt to keep der 
and oders are not, dot’s a great 
antitch to der oders. Dot iss what 
ruining der gountry und der peobles 
; commencement to take notice. Efer’- 
res in oder towns der house- 
cleaning; dey are reforming und _ in- 
dieding, und pooty soon dot mofement 
here—shoo-er! If we intent to 
holt der pardy in power, we shoult be a 
leetle ahead off dot mofement, so, when 
t shoult be here, we hef a goot ’minad- 
tration to fall beck on. Now, dere iss 
anoder brewery opened und trying to 
rombete mit me here in Canaan. If 
brewery owns der Mayor, all der 
saloons buying my bier must shut up 
t ‘leven o’glock und Sundays, but der 
oders keep open. If I own der Mayor, I 
make der same against dot oder brewery. 
Now I am pooty sick off dot ways off 
bitsness und fighting all times. Also,” 
Mr. Farbach added, with magnificent 
calmness, “my trade iss larchly owitside 
ff Canaan, und it iss bedder dot here der 
laws shoult be enforced der same fer all. 
Litsen, Choe: all us here beliefs der same 
way. You are square. Der whole tsaloon 
element knows dot, und knows dot all 
voult be treated der same. Mit you it 
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help you make it a glean town. Odervise 
der fightin’ voult go on until der mofe- 
ment strikes here und all der granks vake 
up und we git a fool reformer fer Mayor 
und der town goes to der dogs. If I try 
to put in a man dot I own, der oder brew- 
ery iss goin’ to fight like hell, but if I 
work fer you it will not fight so hart.” 

“ But the other people,” Joe objected, 
“those outside of what is called the 
saloon element—do you understand how 
many of them will be against me?” 

“It iss der tsaloon element,” Mr. Far- 
bach returned, peacefully, “dot does der 
fightin’.” 

“ And you have considered my standing 
with that part of Canaan which con- 
siders itself the most respectable sec- 
tion?” He rose to his feet, standing 
straight and quiet, facing the table, upon 
which, it chanced, there lay a copy of 
the Tocsin. 

“Und yet,” observed Mr. Farbach, with 
mildness, “we got some pooty risbecda- 
ble men right here.” 

“ Except me,” broke in Mr. Sheehan, 
grimly, “ you have.” 

“Have you thought of 
leaned forward 
upon the table. 

“We hef,” replied Mr. Farbach. 
of us. You shall beat it.” 

There was a 
firmation from 
eyes flashed. 

“Tlave you conside-ed,” he continued, 
rapidly, while a warm color began to 
conquer his pallor,—“have you con- 
sidered the powerful influence which will 
be against me, and more against me now, 
I should tell you, than ever before? 
That influence, I mean, which is striving 
so hard to discredit me that lynch-law 
has been hinted for poor Fear if I should 
clear him! Have you thought of that? 
Have you thought—” 

“Have we thought o’ Martin Pike?” 
exclaimed Mr. Sheehan, springing to his 
feet, face aflame and beard bristling. 
“ Ay, we’ve thought o’ Martin Pike, and 
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oult be fairness fer each one. Foolish 
peobles hef sait you are a law-tricker, 
but we know dot you hef only mate der 
laws brotect as well ag bunish. Und at 
such times as dey het been broken, you 
hef made dem as mertsiful as you coult. 
You are no tricker. We are willing to 


our thinkin’ of him is where he begins 
to git what’s comin’ to him! What d’ye 
stand there pickin’ straws fer? What’s 
the matter with ye?’ he demanded, an- 
grily, his violence tenfold increased by 
the long repression he had put upon him- 
self during the brewer’s deliberate ut- 
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terances. “If Louie Farbach and his 


crowd says they’re fer ye, I guess ye’ve 
got a chanst, haven’t ye?” 


“Wait,” said Joe. “I think you un- 


derestimate Pike’s influence—” 


“Underestimate the devil!” shouted 
Mr. Sheehan, uncontrollably excited. 


“You talk about influence! UHe’s been 


the worst influence this town’s ever had— 
and his tracks covered up in the dark 
wherever he set his ugly foot down. 
These men know it, and you know some, 
but not the worst of it, because none of 


ye live as deep down in it as I do! Ye 


want to make a clean town of it, ye want 
to make a little heaven of the Beach—” 

“ And in the eyes of Judge Pike,” Joe 
cut him off, “and of all who take 
their opinions from him, I represent 


Beaver Beach!” 


Mike Sheehan gave a wild shout. 
“Whooroo! It’s come! I knowed it 
would! The day I couldn’t hold my 
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tongue, though I passed my wor 
would when the coward showed the 

he didn’t dare to git recorded! Wauc 
He shouted again, with bitter lauc 
“Ye do! In the eyes o’ them as f. 
Martin Pike ye stand fer the Beach 
all its wickedness, do ye? Whoo 
It’s come! Ye’re an offence in the . 
©’ Martin Pike and all his kind be 

ye stand fer the Beach, are ye?” 

“ You know it!” Joe answered, sha; 
“If they could wipe the Beach off 
map and me with it—” 

“Martin Pike would?’ shouted 
Sheehan, while the others, open-mout 
stared at him. “ Martin Pike would / 

“T don’t need to tell you that,” 
Joe. 

Mr. Sheehan’s big fist rose high . 
the table and descended crashing upo: 
“Tt’s a damn lie!” he roared. “ Mar 
Pike owns Beaver Beach!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


From Romany to Rome 
BY WALLACE IRWIN 


PON the road to Romany 
It’s stay, friend, stay! 


There’s lots o’ love and lots o’ time 
To linger on the way; 
Poppies for the twilight, 


Roses for the noon, 


It’s happy goes as lucky goes 


But on the road to Rome—oh 
It’s march, man, march! 
The dust is on the chariot wheels, 
The sere is on the larch; 
Helmets and javelins 
And bridles flecked with foam— 
The flowers are dead, the world’s ahead 
Upon the road to Rome. 


But on the road to Rome—ah, 
It’s fight, man, fight! 

Footman and horseman 
Treading left and right, 

Camp-fires and watch-fires 
Ruddying the gloam— 

The fields are gray and worn away 

Along the road to Rome. 


To Romany in June. 












Upon the road to Romany 
It’s sing, boys, sing! 
Though rag and pack be on our back 

We'll whistle at the King. 
Wine is in the sunshine, 

Madness in the moon, 
And de’il may care the road we fare 
To Romany in June. 


Along the road to Rome, alas! 
The glorious dust is whirled, 
Strong hearts are fierce to see 
The City of the World; 
Yet footfall or bugle-call 
Or thunder as ye will, 
Upon the road to Romany 
The birds are calling still! 








Santa Fé Charley’s Kindergarten 


BY THOMAS 


HEN Bill Hart, who was a good 
\W fellow and kept the principal 
store in Palomitas, got word 
aunt in Vermont was coming out 
to pay him a visit—it being too late to 
top her, and he knowing he’d have to 
vorry the thing through somehow till he 
uld start her back East again—he was 
the worst broke-up man you ever saw. 
He had a right to be. It was that year 
en the end of the track was stuck at 
Palomitas, and when it seemed as if 
bout all that was toughest in the Ter- 
ritory was stuck there too. Just think- 
his aunt would feel, getting 
gled up with a crowd like that, was 
enough to—and it did—give him the 
vorst jolt he’d ever had. 

“Great Seott! Sam,” Hart said, when 

e was telling Cherry about it, “ Palo- 
mitas ain’t no sort of a town to bring 
aunts to; and it’s about the last town I 
know of where Aunt Maria ’Il] fit in. 
She’s the old-fashioned kind, right up 

the limit, Aunt Maria is. Sewing 
societies and Sunday-schools are the 
hands she holds flushes in; and she has 
the preacher once a week to supper; and 
when it comes to kindergartens—Hart 
was so worked up he talked careless— 
she’s simply h—ll! What’s a woman like 
that going to do, I want to know, in a 
place like this—that’s mainly made up of 
saloons and dance-halls and faro-banks, 
and most of the men usually drunk, and 
shooting scrapes going on all the time? 
It just makes me sick to think about it.” 
\nd Hart groaned. 

Cherry swore for a while, sort of 
friendly and sociable—he was a sympa- 
thetie man, Cherry was, and always did 
what he could to help—and as Hart was 
too far gone to swear for himself, in a 
way that amounted to anything, hearing 
what Cherry had to say seemed to do 
him good. 

“T’d stop her, if there was any stop to 
her,” he went on in a minute or two, 


ing how 
" 
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speaking hopeless and miserable; “ but 
there ain’t. She says she’s starting the 
day after she writes—having a chance to 
come sudden with friends—and that 
means she’s ’most here now. And there’s 
no heading her off—because she says the 
friends she’s hooked fast to may be com- 
ing to Pueblo and may be coming to 
Santa Fé. But it don’t make any dif- 
ference, she says, as she’s told she can 
get down easy by the railroad from 
Pueblo, or she ean slide across to Palo- 
mitas by a short and pleasant coach- 
ride — that’s what she ealls it — from 
Santa Fé. 

“That’s all she tells about her coming. 
The rest of what’s in her letter is about 
how glad she’ll be to see me, and about 
how glad she knows I’ll be to see her— 
being lonely so far from my folks, and 
likely needing my clothes mended, and 
pleased to be eating some of her home- 
made pies. It’s just like Aunt Maria to 
put in things like that. You see, she 
brought me up—and she’s never got out 
of her head I’m more’n about nine years 
old. What I feel like doing is going out 
in the sage-brush and blowing the top of 
my fool head off, and letting the coyotes 
eat what’s left of me and get me out of 
the way!” 

Hart really did look as if he meant it, 
Cherry said afterward. He was the mis- 
erablest-looking man, he said, he’d ever 
seen alive. 

Cherry said he begun to have a notion, 
though, while Hart was talking, how the 
thing might be worked so there wouldn’t 
be no real trouble if it could be fixed so 
Hart’s aunt wouldn’t stay in Palomitas 
more’n about a day; and he come right 
on down to the Forest Queen to see if 
he could get the boys to help him put it 
through. He left Hart clearing out the 
room he kept flour and meal in—being 
the cleanest—trying to rig up for his 
aunt some sort of a bunking-place. He 
was going to give her his own cot and 
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mattress, he said; and he could fit her 
out with a looking-glass and a basin and 
pitcher all right because he kept them 
sort of things to sell; and he said he’d 
make the place extra tidy by putting a 
new horse-blanket on the floor. Seeing 
his way to getting a grip on that much 
of the contract, Cherry said, seemed to 
make him feel a little less bad. 

Cherry waited till the deal was over, 
when he got to the Forest Queen; and 
then he asked Santa Fé Charley—Charley 
was the dealer at the Forest Queen—if 
he’d let him speak to the boys for a 
minute before the game went on. He was 
always polite and obliging, Santa Fé 
was, and he said of course he might; and 
he rapped on the table with his derringer 
for order, and said Mr. Cherry had the 
floor. Charley was old-fashioned in his 
ways of fighting. He always had a six- 
shooter in his belt, same as other folks; 
but he said he kept it mainly for show. 
Derringers, he said, was better and surer 
—because you could work ’em around 
in your pocket, while the other fellow 
was getting his gun out, and before he 
was ready for business you could shoot 
him right through your pants. Later on, 
it was that very way Santa Fé shot Hart. 
But he was always friendly with Hart, 
till he did shoot him; and it was more his 
backing than anything else—especially 
when it come to the kindergarten—that 
made Cherry’s plan for helping Hart out 
go through. 

When the game was stopped, and the 
boys was all listening, Cherry, told about 
the hole Hart was in and allowed it was 
a deep one; and he said it was only fair 
—Hart having done good turns for most 
everybody, one time and another — his 
friends should be willing to take some 
trouble to get him out of it. Hart’s aunt, 
he said, come from a quiet part of Ver- 
mont, and likely would be jolted bad 
when she struck Palomitas if things was 
going the ordinary way—she being elder- 
ly, and like enough a little set in her 
ways, and not used much to crazy 
drunks, and shooting matches, and such 
kinds of lively carryings-on. But she’d 
only stay one day, or at most a day and 
a half—Hart having agreed to take her 
right back East himself, if she couldn’t 
be got rid of no other way—and that 
gave ’em a chance to fix things so her 
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feelings wouldn’t be hurt, though 

it was going to be hard on all | 
And then, having got the boys wo: 
up wondering what he was driving 
Cherry went ahead and said he wa: 
’em to agree—just for the little w! 
Hart’s aunt was going to stay ther 
run Palomitas like it was a regular 
East Sunday-school town. He kney 
was asking a good deal, he said; but | 
did ask it—and he appealed to the bet: 
class of citizens assembled around 
faro-table to do that much to get Bi] 
Hart out of his hole. Then Cherry 

he wasn’t nobody’s orator, but he gues 
he’d made clear what he wanted to 
before the meeting; and he said he 
much obliged, and had pleasure in set 

up drinks for the crowd. 

As was to be expected of ’em, al! 
boys—knowing Hart for a square-act 
man, and liking him—tumbled right of 
to Cherry’s plan. Santa Fé said- 
was after they’d had their drinks 
s’posed he was chairman of the meeting, 
and he guessed he spoke the sense of the 
meeting when he allowed Mr. Cherry's 
scheme was about the only way out 
their esteemed fellow citizen Mr. Hart, 
and it ought to go through. But as 
was a matter that seriously affected the 
comfort and convenience of everybody 
Palomitas, he said, it was only square to 
take a vote on it—and so he’d ask all 
in favor of Mr. Cherry’s motion to say 
“ Aye.” And everybody in the room 
except the few that was asleep, or too 
drunk to say anything—said “Aye” as 
loud as they knew how. 

“Mr. Cherry’s motion is carried, gen- 
tlemen,” Santa Fé said; “and I will now 
appoint a committee to draft a notice to 
be posted at the deepo, and to call around 
at the other banks and saloons in the 
town and notify verbally our fellow citi- 
zens of the action we have taken.” 

The Sage-brush Hen, along with som: 
of the other girls, had come in from the 
back room—where the dancing was—to 
find out what the cireus was about; and 
when they caughf on to what Palomitas 
was going to be like when Hart’s aunt 
struck it they all just yelled. 

“You’ve come out well as the Baptist 
minister, once, Charley,” the Hen said, 
shaking all over; “and I reckon you can 
do it again—only it won’t be so easy 
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wing off the new church and the par- 
age by daylight as it was in the dark.” 
Cherry was more pleased than a little 
way things had gone—and he said so 
the boys, and set up drinks all round 
Then he and Abe Simons—they 
is the committee to do it—wrote out a 
tice that was tacked up on the deepo 
r and read this way: 


rO THE CITIZENS OF PALOMITAS 
Mr. William J. Hart’s aunt is coming 

pay him a visit, and will strike this 
town either by the Denver train to- 

orrow morning or the Santa Fé coach 
o-morrow afternoon. 

She is a perfect lady, and it is ordered 
that during her stay in Palomitas this 
town has got to behave itself so her 
feelings won’t be hurt. She is to be 
took care of and given a pleasant im- 
pression. All fights and drunks must 
be put off till she’s gone. Persons neg- 
ecting to do so will be taken out into 
the sage-brush by members of the com- 
mittee, and are likely to get hurt. 

Mr. Hart regrets this occurrence as 

uch as anybody, and agrees his aunt’s 
visit sha’n’t last beyond one day if she 
omes down from Dehver, or a day and 
1 half if she comes in from Santa Fé. 

(Signed ) THe COMMITTEE. 


When Cherry got a-hold of Hart and 
told him what the town had agreed to do 
for him he was that grateful—being all 
vorked up, anyway—he pretty near cried. 


As it turned out, Hart’s aunt come in 
n Hill’s coach from Santa Fé—her 
riends having gone down that way by 
the Atchison—and as Hill had been at 
the meeting at the Forest Queen he was 
able to give things a good start. Hill 
always was a friendly sort of a fellow, 
and — except he used terrible bad lan- 
vuage, which he said come of his having 
to drive mules—he was a real first-class 
ladies’ man. 

Hill said he knew Hart’s aunt the 
minute he set his eyes on her waiting for 
the coach at the Fonda, there not being 
likely to be more’n one in the Territory 
of that kind. She was a trig little old 
lady, dressed up in black clothes as neat 
as wax, he said, with a little black bonnet 
setting close to her head; and she wore 
gold spees and had a longish nose. But 
she’d a real friendly look about her, he 
said; and while she spoke a little precise 
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and particular she wasn’t a bit stuck up, 
and seemed to be taking things about as 
they happened to come along. Wher he 
asked her if she wouldn’t set up on the 
box with him, so she could see the coun- 
try, she said that was just what would 
suit her; and up she come, he said, as 
spry as a queer little bird. Then he 
whipped up his mules—being careful not 
to use any language—and got the coach 
started; and begun right off to be agree- 
able by telling her he guessed he had the 
pleasure of knowing her nephew, and ask- 
ing her if she wasn’t the aunt of Mr. 
William J. Hart. 

Well, of course that set things to going 
pleasant between ’em; and when she’d al- 
lowed she was Hart’s aunt, and said she 
was glad to meet a friend of his, she 
started in asking all the questions about 
Bill and about Palomitas she knew how 
to ask. 

Hill said he guessed that day they had 
to lay off the regular recording angel 
and put a hired first-class stenographer 
on his job—seeing how no plain angel, 
not writing shorthand, could ’a’ kept up 
with all the lies he felt it his duty to tell 
if he was going to bring Bill through in 
good shape and keep up the reputation of 
the town. It wasn’t square to charge 
them lies up to him, anyway, Hill said, 
seeing he only was playing Cherry’s hand 
for him; and he said he hoped they was 
put in Cherry’s bill. By the time he’d 
got through with his fairy-tales, he said, 
he’d given Hart such a character he 
didn’t know him himself; and he’d touch- 
ed up Palomitas till he’d got it so it 
might ’a’ been a town just outside Bos- 
ton—only he allowed they was sometimes 
troubled with hard cases passing through; 
and he told her of course she’d find 
things kind of half-baked and noisy out 
there on the frontier. And she must re- 
member, he told her, that all the folks in 
the town was young—young men who'd 
brought their young wives with ’em, come 
to hustle in a new country—and she 
mustn’t mind if things went livelier ’n 
the way she was used to back East. 

Hill said she said she wasn’t expecting 
to find things like they was at home, and 
she guessed she’d manage all right—see- 
ing she always got on well with young 
people, and wasn’t a bit set in her own 
ways. And she said she was as pleased as 
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she was surprised to find out the kind of 
a town Palomitas was—because her neph- 
ew William’s letters had led her to think 
it had a good many bad characters in it; 
and he’d not mentioned any church but 
the Catholic one where the natives went; 
and as to the Bible Class and the Friend- 
ly Aid Society and the Sunshine Club 
he’d never said a word about ’em at all. 
She went on talking so cheerful and 
pleasant, Hill said, it give him creeps in 
his back; and he got so rattled the last 
half of the run—coming on from Poju- 
aque, where they’d had lunch at old man 
Bouquet’s — he hardly knew what he’d 
told and what he hadn’t, and whether he 
was standing on his head or his heels. 

Being that way, he made the only 
break that gave trouble afterward. She 
asked him if there was a school in Palo- 
mitas; and he told her there wasn’t, be- 
cause all the folks in town was so young 
—except the natives, who hadn’t no use 
for schools—they hadn’t any children big 
enough to go to one. And then she said 
sudden, and as it seemed to him changing 
the subject: “Isn’t there a kindergar- 
ten?” Hill said he’d never heard tell of 
such a concern; but he sized it up to be 
some sort of a fancy German garden— 
like the one Becker ’d fixed up for him- 
self, over to Santa Cruz—and he said he 
allowed, from the way she asked about 
it, it was what Palomitas ought to have. 
So he told her there was, and it was the 
best one in the Territory—and let it go 
at that. He said she said she was glad 
to hear it, as she took a special interest 
in kindergartens, and she’d go and see 
it the first thing. 

Hill said he knew he’d put his foot in 
it somehow; but as he didn’t know how 
he’d put his foot in it, he just switched 
her off by telling her about the Dorcas 
Society. He had the cards for that, he 
said, because his mother ’d helped run a 
Doreas Society back East and he knew 
what he was talking about. The Palo- 
mitas one met Thursdays, he told her, at 
the Forest Queen. That was the prin- 
cipal hotel, he told her, and was kept by 
Mrs. Major Rogers, who was an officer’s 
widow, and had started the society to 
make clothes for some of the Mexican 
poor folks—and he said it was a first- 
rate charity and worked well. It tickled 
him so, he said, thinking of any such do- 


ings at the Forest Queen—with Tend 
foot Sal, who kept it, bossing the job—| 
had to work off the laugh he had insi. 
of him by taking to licking his mules. 

But it went all right with the lit: 
old lady; and she was that interested | 
had to strain himself, he said, maki 
up more stories about it—till by g 
luck she took to telling him about 
Doreas Society she belonged to hers 
back home in Vermont; and was so fu 
of it she kept things going easy for h 
till they’d crossed the bridge over 
Rio Grande and was coming up the s|: 
into the town at a walk. 

Up at the top of the slope Santa Fé 
Charley was standing waiting for ’en 
dressed in black, like he always was, wit 
a long frock-coat and a white tie. As 1 
coach come along he sung out, pleasant 
and friendly: “Good day, brother H 
I missed you at the Bible Class last 
evening. No doubt you were detained 
unavoidably, and it’s all right. But | 
sure to come Friday. We don’t get along 
well without you, brother Hill.” And 
Santa Fé took off his black felt hat a 
made the old lady the best sort of a bo 

Hill caught on quick and played rig! 
up to Santa Fé’s lead. “ That’s our mi: 
ister, Mr. Charles, ma’am. The one I’\ 
been telling you about,” he said. “ He’: 
just friendly and sociable like that al! 
the time. He looks after the folks i 
this town closer ’n any preacher I ev: 
saw.” A part of that, Hill said, was dead 
certain truth—seeing as Santa Fé had 
his eyes out straight along for everybod 
about the place who had a dollar in his 
pocket, and wasn’t satisfied till he'd 
scooped in that dollar over his table at 
the Forest Queen. 

“ There’s the new church we’re build 
ing,” Hill went on, as they got to the 
top of the slope and headed for th« 
deepo. “It ain’t much to look at yet, 
the spire not being put on; and even 
when it gets the spire on it won’t show 
up well with churches East. But we're 
going to be satisfied with it—seeing it’s 
the best we can do. . You’ll be interested to 
know, ma’am, your nephew give the land.” 

“William hasn’t let on anything about 
it,” Hart’s aunt said, looking pleased 
all over. “ But what in the world is a 
church doing with a railroad track run- 
ning into it, Mr. Hill?” 
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Hill said he’d forgot about the track 
when he settled to use the new freight- 
.ouse for church purposes; but he said 

pulled himself together quick and told 

r the track was temp’r’y—put in so 
uilding material could unload right on 
he ground. And then he took to talk- 

g about how obliging the railroad folks 
had been helping ’em—and kept a-talk- 
ng that way till he got the eoach to the 
deepo, and didn’t need to hustle making 
things up any more. He said he never 
vas so thankful in his life as he was 
when his stunt was done. He was just 
tired out, he said, lying straight ahead 
all day over thirty miles of bad road 
nd not being able once to speak natural 
» his mules. 


Hart was waiting at the deepo, on the 
hance his aunt would come in on the 

coach; and when she saw him she give a 
little squeal, she was so pleased, and 
hopped down in no time off the box— 
she was as brisk as a bee in her doings— 
and took to hugging him and half-crying 
over him just like he was a little boy. 

“Oh William,” she said, “I am so 
happy getting to you! And I’m happier 
’n I expected to be, finding out how quiet 
ind respectable Palomitas is—not a bit 
what your letters made me think it was— 
and such real good people living in it, 
and everything but the queer country 
ind the queer mud houses just like it is 
at home. Mr. Hill has been telling me 
all about it, coming over; and about this 
new church you’re building that you gave 
the lot for. To think you’ve never told 
me! Oh William, I am so glad and so 
thankful that out here in this wild region 
you’ve kept serious-minded and are turn- 
ing out such a good man!” 

Hart looked so mixed up over the way 
his aunt was talking, and so sort of hope- 
less, that Hill eut in quick and give him 
a lift. “ He’s not much at blowing alsout 
himself, your nephew ain’t, ma’am,” Hill 
said. “Why, he not only give the land 
for the church over there”—and Hill 
pointed at the freight-house, so Hart 
could ketch on—* but it was him got the 
company to lay them temp’r’y tracks, so 
the building stuff could be took right 
in. He’s going to give the organ, too.” 

“Dear William!” Hart’s aunt said. 
“Tt rejoices my heart you’re doing all 


these good deeds—and all the others Mr. 
Hill’s been telling me about. I must kiss 
you again.” 

“Oh, what I’ve done ain’t nothing,” 
Hart said, pulling himself together while 
she was kissing him. “Land’s cheap, 
cheap as it can be, out here; and I give 
the company such a lot of freight they’re 
more’n willing to oblige me, and as to 
the organ—” 

Hart sort of gagged when he got to 
the organ, and Santa Fé Charley—who’d 
come up while they all was talking away 
together—reached across the table and 
played his hand. “ As to the organ, Mr. 
Hart,” Santa Fé put in, “ you said that 
being in business you could get it at a 
discount off. But that does not appre- 
ciably lessen your generosity, Mr. Hart; 
and your aunt ”—Santa Fé took off his 
hat and bowed handsome—“ is justified 
in taking pride in your good deeds. I 
am glad to tell her that in her nephew 
our struggling church has its staunchest 
pillar and its strongest stay.” 

“Yes, that’s the way it is about the 
organ, Aunt Maria,” Hart said, kind of 
weak and mournful. “ Being in business, 
T get organs at such a discount off that 
giving ’em away ain’t nothing to me at 
all. And now I guess we’d better be get- 
ting along home. It’s a mighty mean 
home to take you to, Aunt Maria; but 
there’s one comfort—as you'll find out 
when I get the chance to talk to you— 
you won’t have to stay in it long.” 

There was a lot of the boys standing 
round on the deepo platform watching the 
show, and they all took their hats off re- 
spectful—following the lead Santa Fé 
give ’em—as Hart started away up the 
track, to where his store was, with his 
Aunt Maria on his arm. The town look- 
ed like some place East keeping Sun- 
day: the Committee having talked 
strong as to what they’d do if things 
wasn’t quiet, and having rounded up— 
and corralled in a back room Denver 
Jones lent the use of—the few who’d got 
drunk as usual because they had to, and 
so had to be took care of that way. It 
was a June evening, and the sun about 
setting; and somehow it all was so sort 
of peaceful and uncommon—with every- 
body in sight sober, and no fighting any- 
where, and that little old lady going 
along believing Palomitas was like that 
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always, instead of the hell on earth it 
was—some of us more’n half believed 
we’d gone to sleep and got stuck in 
a dream. 

Things was made dreamier by the looks 
and doings of the Sage-brush Hen. As 
Hart and his aunt went off together 
along the track, she showed up coming 
down it; and she was dressed that pretty 
and quiet—in the plainest sort of a white 
frock, and wearing a white sunbonnet— 
and was looking so demure, like she could 
when she’d a mind to, nobody knew at 
first who it was. 

“ Being the minister’s wife, I’ve been 
taking the liberty, Mr. Hart,” she said, 
smiling pleasant, when the three of ’em 
come together on the track, “of looking 
around a little up at your place to see 
that everything has been fixed for your 
company the way it should be.” (She 
hadn’t been nowheres near Hart’s place, it 
turned out—but gospel truth wasn’t just 
what there was most of that day in Palo- 
mitas.) She went right on down the track 
without stopping; passing on Hart’s side, 
and saying to him: “ My husband expects 
you as usual at the Friendly Aid meeting 
to-morrow evening, Mr. Hart. We never 
seem half to get along, you know, when 
youw’re not there.” 

Hart’s aunt give a little jump, and 
said: “ Why, William, that must be Mrs. 
Charles, the minister’s wife. What a 
pleasant - spoken lady she is. We met 
her husband just as we were driving 
into town.” 

Hart said he come pretty near saying 
back to her: “ The h—Ill you did!”—Hart 
talked that careless way, sometimes—but 
he said he pulled up before it was out; 
and all he did say was: “ Oh.” 

“She must be at the head of the Dor- 
eas Society and the Sunshine Club that 
Mr. Hill was telling me about,” Hart’s 
aunt went on; “and like enough she 
manages the kindergarten too. I suppose, 
William, it’s not surprising you haven’t 
said anything in your letters about the 
Doreas Society—for all you were so lib- 
eral in helping it; but you might have 
mentioned that nice Sunshine Club, and 
I do think you ought to have told me 
about the kindergarten—knowing what 
a hobby of mine kindergartens are. I 
want to go and see it to-morrow morning, 
the first thing.” 


“It’s—it’s not in running order jus; 
now,” Hart said. “ Most of the childr 
was took sick with the influenza la: 
week, and there’s whooping-cough a: 
measles about, and so the school co: 
mittee closed it down. And they had | 
stop, anyway, because they’re going 
put a new roof on. I guess it won’t b! 
in again for about a month—or may! 
more. In fact, I don’t know—you s 
it wasn’t managed well, and got r 
down unpopular—if it ‘ll blow in aga 
at all. I’m sorry you won’t be able : 
get to it, Aunt Maria. Maybe it ‘ll b 
running if you happen to come out agai: 
next year.” 

“Why how queer that is, William!” 
Hart’s aunt said. “Mr. Hill told me 
was the best kindergarten in New Mey 
ico. But of course you know. Ar 
how, I can see the schoolroom and t! 
school fixtures, and Mrs. Charles can t: 
me about it when I go to the Dorcas S 
ciety—and that ’Il do ’most as well. 0: 
course I must go to the Dorcas Societ 
Mrs. Charles will take me, I’m sur 
It meets, Mr. Hill says, every Thurs 
day afternoon.” 

“Did he say where it was meeting 
now!” Hart asked. He was getting 
about desperate, he told Cherry after 
ward; and what he wanted most was 
chance to mash Hill’s fool head for put 
ting him in such a lot of holes. 

“Of course he did, William,” said 
Hart’s aunt; “and I’m surprised you 
have to ask—seeing what an interest you 
take in the society, and how you’ve help 
ed it along. It was just lovely of you t 
give them all those goods out of your 
store to make up into clothes.” 

“That—that wasn’t anything to do,” 
Hart said. “ What’s in the store comes 
with a big discount — same as organs. 
Sometimes I feel as if I was saving 
money giving things away.” 

“*You can talk about your generosity 
just as you please, William,” she went on. 
“ J think it’s noble of you. And Mr. Hil! 
said that Mrs. Major Rogers—who keep: 
the Forest Queen Hotel, he said, and lets 
the society have a room to meet in for 
nothing—said it was nobie of you too. 
I want to get to know Mrs. Major Rogers 
right off. She must be a very fine wom- 
an. She’s an officer’s widow, Mr. Hil! 
says; and a real lady, for all she makes 
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her living keeping a hotel out here on the 
frontier. If she’s a bit like that sweet- 
looking Mrs. Charles I know we'll get 
long. I’m surprised, William, you’ve 
ever told me what pleasant ladies live 
here. It must make all the difference in 
he world. Don’t you think it would do 
or me not to be formal, but just to go 
to Mrs. Major Rogers’s hotel to-morrow 
and eall ?” 

“JT guess—well, I guess you hadn’t 
better go right off the first thing in the 
morning, Aunt Maria,” Hill said. Think- 
ng of his aunt going calling at the Forest 
Queen and running up against Tender- 
foot Sal, he said, gave him the regular cold 
shakes. “And come to think of it,” he 
said, “it’s no use your going to-morrow 
at all. Mrs.—Mrs. Major Rogers, as I 
happen to know, went up to Denver yes- 
terday; and she won’t be back, she told 
me, before sometime on in the end of 
next week—likely as not, she said, she 
wouldn’t come then.” 

By that time they’d got along to 
Hart’s store, and Hart said: “ Here’s 
where I live, Aunt Maria. You see what 
sort of a place it is. But I’ve done my 
best to fix things for you as well as I 
know how. Come right along in—and 
when we’ve had supper we’ve got to have 
a talk.” 


Along about ten o’clock that night 
Hart come down to the Forest Queen pale 
and haggard, and he was that broke up 
he had to get three drinks in him before 
he could say a word. Everybody was so 
interested, wanting to hear what he had 
to tell ’em, he didn’t need to ask to have 
the game stopped—it just stopped of its 
own accord. 

When he’d had his third drink, and 
was beginning to feel better, he said he 
couldn’t thank everybody enough for the 
way they’d behaved; and that his aunt 
had gone to bed tired out; and he’d been 
talking with her steady for two hours 
getting things settled; and she’d ended 
by agreeing she’d start back East with 
him the next night—he having made out 
he’d smash in his business if he waited 
a minute longer—and they were going 
by the Denver train.- And he’d got her 
fixed, he said, so she’d keep quiet through 
the morning—as she was going right at 
meuding all his clothes and darning his 
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stockings the first thing when she got up; 
and after that she was full of getting to 
work with canned peaches and making 
him a pie. 

“But what’s going to happen in the 
afternoon,” he said, “the Lord only 
knows! That blasted fool of a Joe 
Hill”—Hart spoke just that bitter way 
about it—*hasn’t had no more sense ’n 
to go and tell her this town’s full of 
kindergartens; and she’s so worked up 
there’s no holding her, as kindergartens 
happens to be the fullest hand she holds. 
I’ve allowed we have one—things being 
as they was, I had to—but I’ve told her 
it’s out of order, and the children laid 
up with whooping-cough, and the teacher 
sick abed, and the outfit damaged by 
a fire we had, and—and the Lord knows 
what lies I haven’t told her about the 
d—n thing.” (Hart was that nervous 
he couldn’t help speaking that way.) 
“But all I’ve said hasn’t made no dif- 
ference. She’s just dead set on getting 
to what’s left of that kindergarten, and 
T can’t budge her. See it she will, she 
says; and I guess the upshot of Hill’s 
chuckle-headed talk ‘ll be to waste all 
the trouble we’ve took by landing us in 
the biggest give-away that ever was!” 
And Hart called for another drink, and 
had to set down to take it—looking pale. 

All the boys felt terrible bad about 
the hole Hart was in; and they felt worse 
because most of ’em hadn’t no notion 
what a kindergarten did—when it did 
anything —and that made ’em more 
ashamed Palomitas hadn’t one to show. 
Only Becker—Becker ’d happened to come 
over from Santa Cruz that night—sized 
it up right; and Becker shook his head 
sort of dismal and said there wasn’t 
no use even thinking about it—and that 
looked like a settler, because Becker 
seemed to know. Nobody didn’t say any- 
thing, for a minute or two; and then 
Ike Williams spoke up—he was the boss 
carpenter on the freight-house job, Ike 
was—and said if what was wanted could 
be made out of boards, and made in a 
hurry, he’d lay off the freight-house gang 
the next morning and engage to have 
one ready by afternoon. 

Santa Fé Charley ’d been setting still 
thinking, not saying a word. He let out 
a big cuss—and Charley wasn’t given 
to eussing—when Ike made his offer; 
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and then he banged his hand down on 
the table so hard he set the chips to 
flying, and he said: “Mr. Hart, don’t 
you worry—we’re going to put this job 
through!” 

Everybody jumped up at that—some 
of ’em scrambling for the dropped chips 
—asking Santa Fé what he meant to do. 
But Charley wouldn’t answer ’em. “ Just 
you trust to Ike and me, Bill,” he said. 
“We'll fix your kindergarten all right— 
only you tell your aunt it ain’t a good one, 
and go ahead telling her how most of it 
got burned in the fire. It’s luck you let 
on to her there’d been a fire—that makes 
it as easy as rolling off a log. All you’ve 
got to do is to bring her down here at 
four o’clock to-morrow afternoon—you’d 
better till then keep her in the house, 
mending you up and making you all 
the pies she has a mind to—and when 
she gets here the kindergarten ‘ll be 
here too!” 

“Bring her here—to the Forest 
Queen?” Hart said, speaking doubtful. 

“Bring her here—right here to the 
Forest Queen,” Santa Fé said back to 
him. “ You know pretty well I do things 
when I say I'll do ’em—and this thing ’Il 
be done! Come to think of it,” he said, 
“maybe it ‘ll be better if I go to your 
place and fetch her along myself. It ‘ll 
help if I do a little talking to her on 
the way down. Yes, we'll fix it that way. 
You and she be ready at four o’clock, 
and I'll come for you. That ’ll give her 
an hour here, and an hour to go home 
and eat her supper—and that ’ll get us to 
train-time, and then the circus ‘ll close 
down. Now you go home and go to bed, 
Bill. You’re all beat out. Just you 
leave things to Ike and me and go 
right along home.” 

Charley wouldn’t say another word— 
so Hart had one more drink, for luck, 
and then he went home. He looked 
real relieved. 


When Santa Fé went to Hart’s place, 
next afternoon, he had on his best black 
clothes, with a clean shirt and a fresh 
white tie; and he was that serious- 
looking you’d have sized him up for a 
sure-enough fire-escape anywhere on 
sight:. Hart hadn’t no trouble, it turned 
out, keeping his aunt to home—she’d 
been working double tides ever since she 






got up, making him things to eat a 
fussing over his clothes. They was || 
ready when Santa Fé come along, ani 
the three of ’em stepped off down + 
track together—Hart having his aunt 
his arm, and Santa Fé walking on aly 
over the ties. Most of the boys y 
standing about watching the procession: 
but the girls—the Hen, likely, havin; 
told ’em to—was keeping on keeping 
quiet, and got what they could of it pee; 
ing through the chinks in the windows 
and doors. 

“Why, where are all the ladies, Mr. 
Charles?” Hart’s aunt asked. “ Except 
that sweet young wife of yours, it’s just 
the mortal truth I haven’t seen a single 
lady since I came into this town!” 

“They usually keep indoors at th 
time of day, madam,” Charley said 
“They’re attending to their domestic 
duties and—and most of them, about now, 
are wont to be enjoying the tenderest 
happiness of motherhood in nursing thei: 
little babes.” 

“Tt’s very creditable they’re such good 
housewives, I’m sure,” said Hart’s aunt; 
“only I do wish I could have met some 
of ’em and had a good dish of talk. But 
we'll be finding your wife at the kinder 
garten, I s’pose; and I’ll have the pleas 
ure of a talk with her. I’ve been looking 
forward all day to meeting her, Mr. 
Charles. She has one of the very sweetes' 
faces I ever saw.” 

“T deeply regret to tell you, madam,” 
said Santa Fé, “that my wife was called 
away suddenly last evening by a tele- 
gram. She had no choice in the matter 
Her call was to minister to a sick relative 
in Denver, and of course she left imme- 
diately on the night train. Her disap- 
pointment at not meeting you was great. 
She had set her heart on showing you 
over our poor half-ruined kindergarten— 
the fire did fearful damage—but her duty 
“was too manifest to be ignored, and she 
had to leave that pleasant task to me.” 

“ Now that is just too bad!” said Hart’s 
aunt. “At least, Mr. Charles, I don’t 
mean that exactly.- It’s very kind of you 
to take her place, and I’m delighted 
to have you. But I did so like your 
wife’s looks, and I’ve been hoping she 
and I really ’d have a chance to get 
to be friends.” 

That brought ’em to the Forest Queen, 
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nd Charley was more’n glad he was let 
ut from making more excuses why his 
wife had shook her kindergarten job so 
sudden. “ Here we are,” he said. “ But 
| must warn you again, madam, that our 
ttle kindergarten is only the ghost of 

hat it was before the fire. We are 

ping to get a new outfit shortly. On 
the very morning of the disaster a sub- 
cription was started—your nephew, as 
ilways, leading in the good work—and 
that afternoon we telegraphed East our 

rder for fresh supplies. By the time 
that the epidemic of whooping-cough has 
ibated—I am glad to say that all the 
children are doing well—we trust that 

ur flock of little ones again can troop 
gladly to receive the elementary instruc- 
tion that they delight in, and that my 
wife delights to impart.” 

“ Why,” said Hart’s aunt, “ the kinder- 
garten’s in Mrs. Major Rogers’s hotel— 
the Forest Queen!” 

“After the fire, Mrs. Major Rogers 
most kindly gave us the free use of one 
of her largest rooms,” Santa Fé said; 
“and we are installed here until our own 
building can be repaired. I have spared 
you the sight, madam, of that melancholy 
ruin. I eonfess that when I look at it 
the tears come into my eyes.” 

“T don’t wonder, I’m sure,” said Hart’s 
aunt. “I think I’d ery over it myself. 
But what a real down good woman Mrs. 
Major Rogers must be! Mr. Hart told 
me she gives the Dorcas Society the use 
of a room too.” 

“She is a noble high-toned lady, mad- 
am,” Santa Fé said. “Since her cruel 
bereavement she has devoted to good 
works all the time that she can spare 
from the arduous duties by which she 
wins her livelihood. Words fail me to 
say enough in her praise! Come right 
in, madam—but be prepared for a sad 
surprise !” 

Hart said he didn’t know how much 
surprised his aunt was—but he said when 
he got inside the Forest Queen, into the 
barroom where Charley’s faro layout 
usually was, he was so surprised himself 
he felt as if he’d been kicked by a mule! 

There was the little tables for drinks, 
right enough; and out of the way in a 
corner with a cloth over it, same as usual, 
was the wheel. (It was used so little, 
the wheel was—nobody but Mexicans, 


now and then, caring for it—Santa Fé 
owned up afterward he’d forgot it clean!) 
That much of the place was just as it 
always was; and the big table, taking up 
half the room, looked so natural—with 
the chairs up to it, and layouts of chips 
at all the places—that Hart was begin- 
ning to think Santa Fé was setting up 
a rig on him: till he saw what a lot of 
queer things besides chips there was on 
the table—and knew they wasn’t any 
game layout, and so sized ’em up to be 
what Charley ’d scrambled together when 
he set out to play his kindergarten hand. 
And when he noticed the bar was cur- 
tained off by sheets he sai he stopped 
worrying—feeling dead certain Charley ’d 
dealt himself all the aces he needed to 
take him through. 

“You don’t need to be told, madam, 
being such an authority on kindergar- 
tens,” Santa Fé said, “how inadequate 
is our little outfit for educational pur- 
poses. But you must remember that the 
fire destroyed almost everything, and 
that we have merely improvised what will 
serve our purposes until the new supply 
arrives. We succeeded in saving from 
the conflagration our large table, and our 
chairs, and most of the small tables— 
used by individual children having back- 
ward intellects and needing especial care. 
But nearly all of the other appliances 
of the school were lost to us, and damage 
was done to much of what we saved. 
Here, you see, is a little table with only 
three legs left, the fourth having been 
burned.” And, sure enough, Hart said, 
Santa Fé turned up one of the little 
tables for drinks and one of its legs was 
burnt off! “ All of our slates,” he went 
ahead, “similarly were destroyed—and 
how much depends on slates in a kinder- 
garten you know, madam, better than I 
do. Here is all that is left of one of 
them ”—and he showed Hart’s aunt a 
bit of burnt wood that looked like it 
had been part of a slate-frame afore it 
got afire. 

“Dear me! Dear me!” said Hart’s 
aunt. “It’s just pitiful, Mr. Charles! 
I wonder how you can get along at all.” 

“Tt is not easy getting along, madam,” 
Santa Fé said. “ But we have managed 
to supply ourselves with a layout—I— 
that is—I mean we have provided 
ourselves with some of the simpler 
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articles of most importance; and with 
these, for the time being, we keep our 
little pupils’ hands and minds not un- 
profitably employed. For instance, the 
ivory disks of various colors—which you 
see arranged upon the table as the pupils 
have left them—serve very successfully 
to elucidate the arithmetical processes of 
numeration, addition, and subtraction; 
and the more intelligent children are 
taught to observe that the disks of vary- 
ing colors are varyingly numbered— 
white, 1; red, 5; and blue, 10—and so are 
encouraged to identify a concrete arbi- 
trary figure with an abstract thought.” 

“That’s something new in_ kinder- 
gartening, Mr. Charles,” said Hart’s 
aunt; “and it’s as good as it can be. I 
mean to put it right into use in our 
kindergarten at home. Do you get the 
disks at the places where they sell kinder- 
garten supplies?” 

“ Really, madam, I cannot tell you,” 
Santa Fé said. “ You see, we ordered 
what would be needed through an agent 
East, and these came along. I must 
warn you, however, that they are expen- 
sive.” 

Hart said, remembering what them 
chips had cost him, one time and an- 
other, he allowed to himself Charley was 
right and they was about as expensive 
as they could be! 

“Our other little appliances, madam,” 
Santa Fé went on, “are just our own 
makeshift imitations of-what you are 
familiar with—building-blocks, and al- 
phabet blocks, and dissected pictures, and 
that sort of thing. Our local carpenter 
made the blocks for us, and we put on 
the lettering ourselves—as, indeed, its 
poor quality shows. The dissected pic- 
tures I am rather proud of, because 
Mrs. Charles may be said to “have in- 
vented them.” (It really was the Hen 
who’d made them, it turned out.) “The 
method is simple enough when you have 
thought of it, of course—and no doubt 
I value my wife’s work unduly because 
I take so much pride in all that she does. 
You see, she just pasted pictures from 
the illustrated papers on boards; and 
then Mr. Williams—our carpenter, you 
know—sawed the boards into little pieces. 
And there you are!” 

“Now that was bright of her!” said 
Hart’s aunt. “If you don’t mind, I'll 














put one of the pictures together mys 
right now. I want to see how it looks. 
made that home-fashioned way.” 

“TI fear that our time is getting 
little short, madam,” said Santa Fé 
a hurry. “I’ve got my sermon to finish 
this afternoon, and I must be going in 
few minutes now.” The fact of the mat 
ter was he had to call her off quick. |; 
seems the Hen hadn’t had anything bu: 
sporting papers to work on—and whil 
the bits looked all right jumbled up, 
being put together they wouldn’t hav 
suited nohow at all. 

“Of course I mustn’t keep you,” said 
Hart’s aunt. “ You’ve been more than 
kind, Mr. Charles, to give me so much 
of your valuable time as it is. I’m just 
like a child myself, wanting to play with 
dissected pictures that way! But I must 
say that her making them is a thing 
for your wife to be proud of—and I hope 
you'll tell her so from me.” 

“T guess we'd better be going now, 
Aunt Maria,” Hart said. “ Mr. Charles 
has his sermon to write, you know; and 
I want you to have time to eat your sup 
per comfortable, before we start down to 
the train.” 

“T do suppose we must go,” said Hart's 
aunt. “But I hate to, William, and 
that’s a fact! Just because it’s so mak: 
shifty, this is the most interesting kinder 
garten I’ve ever been in. When I get 
home I shall really and truly enjoy tel! 
ing the folks about it. And I know how 
pleased they’ll be, the same as I am, by 
finding what earnest-working men and 
women can do—out here in this rough 
country—with so little to go on but their 
wits and their own good hearts!” 

And then she faced round sudden on 
Santa Fé and said: “I see you have your 
table covered with green, Mr. Charles. 
What’s that for? You have so many 
good notions about kindergartens that 
I’d like to know.” 

“Well, you see, madam, that green 
cover is a—it’s a sort of—” Charley went 
slow for a minute; and then he picked 
himself up and went ahead easy: “ That 
is an invention of my good wife’s too. 
Out here, where the sun’s so violent, she 
said we must have a green cover on the 
table or the glare would be ruining al! 
our dear little innocent children’s eyes 
And it has worked, madam, to a charm! 
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Some of the children who had bad eyes 
start with actually have got well!” 
“Well, I do declare!” said Hart’s 
int. “That wife of yours thinks so 
nsible she just beats all!” 

Sante Fé give Hart a look, as much 

to say he’d got to get his aunt away 

mehow—seeing she was liable to break 
it a’most anywhere, and he’d stood 
out all he could stand. Hart allowed 
hat Charley wanted was reasonable, and 
just grabbed her by the arm and be- 
gan to lug her to the door. But she 
managed to give Santa Fé one more jolt, 
nd a bad one, before she was gone. 

“T haven’t seen what this is,” she said; 

nd she broke off from Hart and went to 

where the wheel was standing covered 
» in the corner. “I s’pose I may look 
it, Mr. Charles?’ she said—and before 
ither of ’em could get a-hold of her to 
stop her she had off the cloth. “ For the 
ind’s sake!” she said. “ Whatever part 
of a kindergarten have you got here?” 

Hart said afterwards his heart went 

wn into his boots, being sure they’d 
got to a give-away of the worst sort. 

Santa Fé said he felt that way for a min- 

ute himself; then he said he ciphered on 
that Hart’s aunt likely wouldn’t know 

what she’d struck—and he braced up 
znd went ahead on that chance. 

“ Ah,” he said—speaking just as cool 
as if he was calling the deal right among 
friends at his own table—*‘ that is one 
of the new German kindergarten ap- 
pliances that even you, madam, may not 
have seen. We received it as a present 
from a rich German merchant in Pueblo 
who was grieved by our pitiable plight, 
and wanted to do what he could to help 
us after the fire.” 

“But what in the name of common 
sense,” said Hart’s aunt, “do you do 
with it—with all those numbers around 
in circles on black and red _ streaks, 
and that little ball?” 

Charley had himself in good shape by 
that time, and he put down his words 
as sure as if they was aces—with more, 
if needed, up his sleeve. “It is used by 
our most advanced class in arithmetic, 
madam,” he said. “The mechanism, you 
will observe, is arranged to revolve ”—he 
set it a-going—“in such a way that the 
small sphere also is put in motion. And 
as the motion ceases ”—it was slowing 
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down to a stop—*the sphere comes to 
rest on one of the numbers painted legibly 
on either a black or a red ground. The 
children, seated around the table, are 
provided with the numerating disks to 
which I have already called your atten- 
tion; and—with a varying rapidity, reg- 
ulated by their individual intelligence- 
they severally, as promptly as possible, 
arrange their disks in piles corresponding 
with the number indicated by the purely 
fortuitous resting-place of the sphere. 
The purpose of this ingenious contri- 
vance, as I scarcely need to point out to 
you, is to combine the amusement of a 
species of game with the mental stim- 
ulus that the rapid computation of fig- 
ures imparts. I may add that we arouse 
a desirable spirit of emulation among our 
little ones by providing that the child 
who first correctly arranges his disks to 
represent the indicated figure is given— 
until the game is concluded—the disks 
of the children whose calculation has 
been slow, or at fault.” 

“Well, of all things in the world, Mr. 
Charles,” said Hart’s aunt, “to think of 
my finding such a good thing as this, out 
here in New Mexico—when I’ve time and 
again been over the best kindergarten- 
supply places in Boston, and have been 
reading all I- could lay my hands on 
about kindergartens for twenty years!” 

“Oh, we do try not to be too primitive 
out here, madam,” said Santa Fé— 
taking a long breath over having got 
through all right; “and I am even vain 
enough to think that perhaps we manage 
to keep pretty well up with the times. 
But I must say that it is a pleasant sur- 
prise to me to find that I have been able 
to give more than one point to a lady 
like you, who knows every card—I shculd 
say, to whom kindergarten processes are 
so exceptionally well known. 

“ And now I must really beg your per- 
mission to leave you, that I may return 
to my sermon. I give much time to my 
sermons; and I am cheered by the con- 
viction—you must not think me boastful 
—that it is time well employed. When 
I look around me and perceive the law- 
less, and even outrageous, conditions 
which obtain in so many other towns in 
the Territory, and contrast them with 
the orderly rectitude of Palomitas, I re- 
joice that my humble toil in the vineyard 
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has brought so rich a reward. I deeply 
regret, madam, that your present stay 
with us must be so short; and with an 
equal earnestness I hope that it may be 
my privilege soon again to welcome you 
to our happy little town.” 

Hart’s aunt—she was just pleased all 
over—was beginning to make a speech 
back to him; but Santa Fé looked so 
wore out Hart didn’t give her the chance 
to go on. He just grabbed her, and got 
her away in a hurry—and Charley went 
to fussing with the cover of the wheel, 
putting it on again, so she wasn’t able to 
shake hands with him for good-by. When 
she’d fairly lit out, and he was quit of 
her, Charley felt that weak, he said, he 
sung out for Mike— Mike was the 
barkeep at the Forest Queen—to come 
and get the sheets down quick from in 
front of the bar and give him his own 
bottle of Bourbon and a tumbler. And 
he said he’d never took so many drinks, 
one right on top of another, since he 
was born! 


There was more’n the usual crowd down 
at the deepo that night when the Denver 
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train pulled out—with Hart’s aunt in ; 
Pullman, and Hart standing on the Py 
man platform telling the boys up t 
last minute how much he was obliged 

Things went that same Sunday-sc 
way right on to the end of the » 
and Hart said his aunt told him—as ; 
was coming along down to the dee; 
she never would ’a’ believed there . 
be such a town as Palomitas was, out 
that wild frontier country, if she hadn’t 
seen it with her own eyes. As to 
ladies of the town, he said she told 
they certainly was the most dom 
she’d ever known! 

Hart was so grateful—and he had 
right to be—he left a hundred do! 
with Tenderfoot Sal and told her to | 
off the town for him by running a | 
bar that night at the Forest Queen. S 
did it, right enough—and it turned 
to be about the hottest night Palomi: 
ever had. All hands allowed, afterw 
that even if there hadn’t been no fre 
bar things likely would ’a’ been about th 
same—seeing the town felt the need of 
getting back to being natural, and \ 
all strung up and had to work itself « 


To-morrow 


BY EVELYN PHINNEY 


| HAVE ’prentice been to Pain; 


(Heigh-ho, tears and sorrow!) 


But Ill be mine own again 


To-morrow, oh, 


to-morrow! 


But Tl be again mine own: 


(Heigh-ho, joy and laughter!) 


Pipe me till the sun goes down— 
Let what will come after! 





ANTS COLLECTING HONEYDEW FROM AN APHID HERD 


Insect Herds 


and Herders 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


NE who becomes intimate with 
C) social insects is prone to note re- 
semblances in habit between them 
and men. These are often fanciful; but 
again are so apt that the most prudent 
observer must admit them. Such is the 
habit of many species of ants to utilize 
the vital products of other insects for 
food. So, from the earliest times, men 
have nurtured themselves from milk- 
giving herds and honey-making bees. 
This community in habit goes to the 
length among ants of having domesti- 
cated flocks of food-yielding dependents, 
which they tend with the fidelity of an 
Oriental shepherd or of an Occidental 
cowboy. Yet further, and more remark- 
able, they have acquired the ability to 
breed and rear from the egg these animal 
auxiliaries (aphides), who “have been pop- 
ularly and not inaptly called “ ant-cows.” 
It seems an amazing instinct that sends 
slave-making ants upon predatory raids 
to recruit the domestic laborers of their 
commonwealth by mature and larval cap- 
tives of other species of their own family. 


But even more surprising is the instinct 
which leads ants to appropriate to their 
own uses insects of another order and 
of wholly different habit, and to create 
for them a natural and wholesome en- 
vironment. Yet this is what the natural- 
ist finds. 

An ants’-nest is somewhat like certain 
French villages that serve as social 
centres and domiciles for the inhabitants, 
from which every morning they radiate 
to the surrounding fields, wherein they 
earn their livelihood, and to which they 
return at evening. The formicary is the 
emmet home. The foraging-ground lies 
outside. Hence ants become great wan- 
derers, and may be seen, often as soli- 
taries, moving about in circuitous and 
greatly involved paths. In the course of 
these wanderings they will be seen climb- 
ing trees, shrubs, and bushes. Here is 
one mounting, let us say, the stem of a 
rose-bush. 

“ Alas!” exclaims some rose-culturing 
reader, “do I not know that act too well? 
Have I not often seen those mischievous 











A WORKER ANT DRAWING A RATION OF HONEYDEW 


mites thronging and preying upon my 
favorite plants?” 

Thronging, yes; preying upon, no! 
Look more closely! Your rose-bushes are 
infested by certain small insects known 


to entomologists as Aphides, but to you 
by the homelier name of “ plant-lice.” 
They, not the roses nor the bushes, are 


the objects of the ants’ attention. 
are the so-called “ ant-cows,” 
like you may see the milking! 

As one case will give a fair measure 
of the whole range of habit, I ask 
readers to follow me in a special study 
made of this mode of feeding among the 
mound-making ants of the Alleghanies 
(Formica exsectoides Forel), whose vast 
communities, centred within their large 
conical mounds, have been heretofore 
referred to.* 

We take our stand before this large 
mound, which is astir with thousands of 
insects hurrying to and fro in the various 
industries of the commune. Issuing 
from and crowding into the gates or 
circular openings that skirt the base are 
two columns of workers. Their fellows 
hover around the doors, bent upon their 
several duties. But these columns keep 
up a steady march and countermarch 


*See Harper’s Magazine for March, 1904, 
on “ Inseet Commonwealths.” 


They 
and if you 


FROM A_ REPLETE 


without visible diminution of numbers, 
and without cessation day or night. On 
column stretches off to the southwest, 
and disappears at intervals under fiat 
stones. It reappears, crosses the tops « 
similar stones, intersects the lines 
workers busy about the surrounding hills, 
and penetrating the jungle of grass |x 
yond, is finally distributed among a num- 
ber of young trees not far distant. Th: 
other column leads off in a straight lin 
to the southeast for a distance of eight 
rods to a large oak-tree which stands 
by a stone wall that parts the wood 
tract containing the “ant city” from a 
field. Leaving the well-marked road ai 
the foot of the oak, the column stretches 
along the trunk and is distributed among 
the branches. 

A portion leads off upon one of the 
lower limbs, which overhangs the ston 
fence. Stand atop of the wall and look 
carefully among the twigs and branch 
lets. You have the key to the mov 
ments of the promenaders upon the av- 
enue beneath. 

At various points vast numbers of 
aphids are clustered. They clasp the 
branches with their feet. Their ab- 
domens are slightly elevated, their heads 
are depressed, and their beaks, which are 
a sort of suction-pump, pierce the tender 
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ark, and tap the sweet sap coursing 
vithin. This is the natural food of 
phids, and appears to undergo some 
hange in transit through them that adds 

its toothsomeness. But what has this 

do with our ants? Wait. Note this 

rker. It approaches an aphid and 
fixes its attention upon the apex of the 
raised abdomen. Do you the same, and 

u shall see a minute drop of trans- 
arent liquid exuding. You have barely 
noticed it ere it has disappeared within 
the ant’s gullet! After a few moments’ 
waiting, again a droplet forms, which is 
also quickly lapped by the attendant ant. 

A longer interval must elapse ere an- 
other globule shall form, and you will 
grow impatient. The ant will hasten 
matters for you. See! She is gently 
stroking with her antenne the back of 
the aphid. Now on one side, now on the 
other, the delicate organs are gently 
drawn again and again. What does this 
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mean? Why does your cat purr and curl 
contentedly in your lap when you stroke 
her fur? Why does your dog bend his 
head and stand still with such a seeming 
of muscular relaxation and physical con- 
tent when you stroke his head? Or, to 
get nearer home, why does the male of 
the human species (and some of the fe- 
males as well) yield his head with such 
unutterable satisfaction to the deft 
manipulation of a loved hand, with or 
without the comb? For the same reason 
the ant strokes the aphidian back, which 
is covered with papille or minute hairs. 
She has learned from her own experi- 
ence “how good it feels,” and is pro- 
moting the aphidian complacency by an 
approved method. 

And now another droplet of the sweet 
liquid is forming, yielded by the aphid 
to the deft diplomacy of the emmet. 
That liquid is the entomologist’s “ honey- 
dew,” and you have seen an ant milking 


ANTS’-NEST UNDERNEATH A FLAT STONE 


A herd of aphids brought up for an airing, or perhaps for “ milking 
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her cows! All over the tree like scenes 
are occurring between hosts of foraging 
ants and aphids. 

The ant laps honeydew from the 
aphid; the aphid pumps sap from the 
tree; the tree draws moisture from earth 
and sky, and earth and sky receive rain 
from the sea. ‘Thus the circle of life 
runs, and ants, like other tenants of 
the earth, derive their nurture from Fa- 
ther Neptune. 

Our aphid shifts her position, and 
passes along the branch toward the trunk. 
Its first attendant had left, seemingly 
from mere fastidiousness, and afterward 
several ants had enjoyed the sweet re- 
fection. As the aphid moves away, it 
receives antennal salutes from sundry 
ants, as though challenging its disposi- 
tion or resources, and is allowed to pass 
on. Its abdomen is now flattened, but 
the bodies of many of its followers are 
rounded out from fulness, and, one 
would think, must feel uncomfortable. 
The ants, however, are fast relieving 
them, and their own abdomens are under- 
going a noticeable change. They swell 
and elongate until the folded membra- 
nous bands which unite the several seg- 
ments thereof are pushed out into 


straight, white, transparent ribbons by 
the distension of the crops into which 


the honeydew first goes. At length the 
abdomens are so full that they become 
semitranslucent, and the burdened honey- 
gatherers turn toward home. 

These “repletes,” as they have been 
called, compose the descending column 
upon the tree trunk, and their swollen 
abdomens with their whitish bands show 
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in sharp contrast with the small, round- 
ish, black abdomens of the ascendino 
ants. At the foot of the tree a most i; 
teresting scene awaits the observer. 
which the writer was thus led: Amon: 
the workers thronging the avenues radi: 
ting from the hills to various trees ¢) 
number of home-bound repletes was s: 
to be out of all proportion to those . 
seending the trees from the feedi) 
grounds. Moreover, many workers w: 
returning home without swollen abdo- 
mens. If they had not been foraging, 
what then? Or had they simply been 
more abstemious than their fellows? [ 
by these reflections to follow the repletes 
down the tree-paths with greater care, 
some of them were seen to disappear 
the roots. This led to a discovery which 
the reader is now prepared to share. 

Let us clear away these dead leaves 
as noiselessly as may be. Turn b: 
gently the sod at the angle of this bulgi: 
root. You have exposed a cavity wh 
occupants, after their first flutter of sur 
prise, will return to the business at whi 
they were disturbed. In fact, they wer 
drawing rations, like civil pensioners 
war-time. And “pensioners” they ha 
been called. Note the scene befo: 
you. The floor of the cavity is pierced 
by openings into galleries that e\ 
dently communicate with the centra 
nest. Around these openings are huddle 
numbers of ants. Some try to escayx 
down the galleries, and some are opposing 
or hindering them. Others are engage: 
in drawing or bestowing the honeydew 
ration. The process is a curious one. 
The replete is reared upon her hind legs, 


AN EMMET SHEPHERDESS CARRYING ONE OF HER APHID FLOCK 





PORTION 


OF AN 


ANTS’ -NEST 


A broken section of earth, showing Aphids domesticated upon roots of plants 


her fore legs outstretched and her head 
elevated. A pensioner in like attitude 
faces her, with jaws lifted up against 
her jaws. Presently a droplet of honey- 
dew appears upon the replete’s mouth, 
hanging to the maxille beneath. It has 
been forced out of the full crop by mus- 
cular contraction upon its enfolding sac, 
and is immediately lapped by the ex- 
pectant pensioner. You may see two or 
even three ants thus feeding at once 
from the same replete. This is substan- 
tially the process by which the larve and 
antlings, the wingless queens, and the 
winged females and males are fed. 

The repletes, as a rule, made no objec- 
tion to this process; but at times one 
would show anxiety to break away with- 
out parting with her treasure. The pen- 
sioners would occasionally solicit a ration 
with their antennz; and once a replete 
was seized rather violently as though to 
coerce a gift. After the feeding the 


repletes dashed into the galleries and 
disappeared through the mass of legs, 
heads, and black abdomens of workers, all 
apparently engaged as above. 

A chief significance of the behavior 
here described is the view which it gives 
of the public economy of an ant republic. 
It seems to show a general movement 
whick has much the appearance of a 
division of labor. Those members of the 
community engaged in building and in 
the internal economy of the formicary 
appear to leave the collecting of food to 
others of their fellows, not only for the 
dependents of the nest, but for themselves. 
Content with satisfying the simple wants 
of nature, they leave their work and 
visit the viciaage of the feeding-grounds 
to get food from the superabundance of 
those who have the duty of foragers. The 
points of contact are well chosen for this 
purpose, forming as they do a series of 
stations between the foraging-field and 
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the nest. As many of the repletes are 
plainly overloaded, no loss is wrought to 
the commune by relieving them. 

Besides, it seems probable that the in- 
stinct which urges repletes to gather store 
for the larve, nymphs, and other de- 
pendents, might prevent them from yield- 
ing a part of their store to their fellow 
workers after the nest had once been 
reached. It may be supposed that the 
surplus honeydew would be kept for in- 
dividual delectation, and thus the build- 
ers and sentinels be compelled to leave 
their work and forage for themselves. 
Therefore the general movement to arrest 
the repletes at the stations near the 
foraging-grounds is clearly for the pub- 
lie good. 

The habit as here described prepares 
us to see how important to ants might be 
the domestication of aphid herds. That 
this is accomplished any one may readily 
satisfy himself by turning up flat stones 
in a field or woodside on a spring day. 
He will see groups of ants clustered upon 
the under part of the stone or in the 
excavated rooms and galleries in the 
matrix or pit beneath. Along with them 
he will see bunches of aphides. Great 
excitement will at once ensue, and the 
agitated emmets, each seizing an aphis 
in her jaws, will plunge with it into the 
underground galleries. Soon both ants 
and aphids will have disappeared. 

These aphis herds, as seen in early 
spring, are plump, and show signs of 
having weathered the winter in robust 
health. Evidently they had been well 
eared for by their emmet mistresses, 
whom they had doubtless repaid by 
draughts of honeydew. 

Multitudes of aphids subsist upon 
roots of plants. Indeed, it is here that 
they are most destructive to the horti- 
culturist. It thus appears how much 
easier it would be for ants, who are 
also subterranean in habit, to acquire 
the instinct of domesticating them 
for the sake of their sweet and nourish- 
ing excretion, and bearing them from 
point to point, as they do their own 
younglings, and giving them generally 
the same care. 

But the herding instinct ha; gone yet 
farther than transferring the ajhids from 
their native quarters to those of the ants. 
It has gone farther even than taking the 


eggs of aphids raised upon roots within t 
formicary limits and rearing from the: 
milching chattels. Lord Avebury ha: 
shown that ants have taken aphids’ ego. 
from the leaf-stalks of plants outsic 
their nest where they had been laid }; 
the autumn; have transported them 
the interior of the formicary, where the, 
were protected from the severity of + 
weather and other dangers; have tended 
them through the winter months, ; 
then brought out the young, and replaced 
them upon the food-plant natural 
them! This certainly comes near t! 
human ability to rear and keep herds 
which our race has held in such honor 
that it has called its kings “shepherds 
of the people,” its religious teachers 
“pastors,” and even the Supreme Deity 
“The Shepherd.” 

Another feature of this herding habit 
deserves notice. At times one may ob- 
serve that the aphids clustered around 
the axils of leaves or twigs on some plant 
have been enclosed within or surrounded 
by a light mud wall. This is the work 
of attendant ants who have brought up 
pellets of soil from the ground, and thus 
as one may say, have enfolded their flock 
It is certainly interesting to note in ants 
this behavior, which suggests the pres- 
ence of a sense of communal propriety 
in food-yielding aphids; and—what seems 
to be a natural sequence therefrom—an 
impulse to protect their interests from 
intruders by a process which, to say the 
least, reminds one of our own way of 
secluding domestic herds within folds, 
stock-yards, and corrals. 

Aphids are not the only insects thus 
utilized. Afield, the larve of certain 
butterflics that yield an agreeable secre- 
tion are attended and solicited in the 
same manner as aphids. Cocci and 
beetles are preserved within the nest, 
and if not reared are at least domesti- 
eated and adopted for the sake of cer- 
tain animal products that they yield, 
and which serve as food. Both these 
insects, like the aphids, may be seen in 
the early spring flocked together in a 
warm corner of an ants’-nest beneath 
a stone. On being disturbed, the ants 
seize them and run into hiding precise- 
ly as they do with aphids. But the 
story of these other “ant-cows” must 
for the present remain untold. 





Rosy 


BY 


ISS ARLETTA was seeing the 
M minister out through the kitchen, 
because he had tied his horse at 

the barn, and it was easier to go that 
vay. He was a tall, stooping man with 
thin gray hair and a long, benevolent 
Miss Arletta, behind him, looked 
very small; yet she was a woman of good 
height, though of exceptional 


race, 


thinness. 
Her little face showed all its bones pa- 
thetically, and a perpetual smile dwelt 
upon it and behind the glitter of her gold- 
bowed spectacles. People said she wore 
off her flesh by being spry. 

Midway in the large kitchen, com- 
fortably lighted by pale winter sunlight, 
the minister paused. He sniffed a lit- 
tle, and his mild face took on a look 
of pleasure. 

“Why, Miss Arletta,” said he, “ I smell 
flowers.” 

Miss Arletta laughed. 

“No,” she said, “it’s rose-water. I’ve 
he’n fixin’ it up with glycerine an’ 
some other trade I know, to put on my 
hands. They git terrible chapped, this 
winter weather.” 

“ Yes,” 
wife says.’ 

“ Why, look here!” ealled Miss Arletta, 
her hand upon the door. “You wait a 
minute, an’ I'll fill a vial for her; I got 
some right here.” 

“ Well,” said the minister, hesitatingly ; 
but he threw back his coat again, and 
loosed his comforter, while Arletta ran to 
the cellarway for her bottle, and, after 
much rinsing and peering through it at 
the sun, proceeded to fill it from her 
larger store. 

“You tell Mis’ Hardy to put it on 
nights, an’ after she’s washed her hands,” 
she counselled. “ Tell her I'll drop in an’ 
see how’t works. Tell her I’ve enjoyed 
your call; but she mustn’t leave off comin’ 
now it’s cold.” 

“She would have come,” the minister 
explained again, “I have no doubt; but 
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the minister agreed, “so my 
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ALICE 


Balm 
BROWN 


this question of the missionary 
keeps her much occupied.” 

“Poor little creatur’s!” 
letta. 
on 


fund 


said Miss Ar- 
Her mind had flown to the heathen 
foreign shores. “Don’t seem ’s if 
there could be anybody these times with- 
out gospel privileges. Makes. me terrible 


ashamed to think I ain’t got more’n that 
poor miserable dollar to give.” 

“ The widow’s mite,” said the minister, 
kindly. 


bottle in a piece of newspaper. 


Miss Arletta was wrapping the 
“It is 
not the size of the offering that 
ders it blessed, Miss Arletta. 
the parable.” 

“There!” said she. “Don’t ye tip it 
over in your pocket. That cork ain’t 
You tell Mis’ Hardy, if 
she likes it there’ll be more where that 
come from.” 

The minister spoke his gentle thanks, 
and now Miss Arletta opened the door. 
The December wind blew up an outer 
fringe of her thin hair, and the minister 
also bent his head to its inclemency. 

“T am obliged, Miss Arletta,” he call- 
ed back. “ You ought not to be so gen- 
erous with your recipe. You might 
sell it.” 

Arletta, nodding and smiling, watched 
him out of the yard, and then shut the 
door and turned back to the warmth of 
her still house. She liked people. Vis- 
itors were like the wind itself: they 
brought vigor and tidings. But she was 
always glad when the wind was over and 
the visitors had gone. After she had 
tucked a stick of wood into the kitchen 
stove, and warmed her hands there, she 
went into the sitting-room and took her 
low rocker by the window. She was turn- 
ing sheets that day. They were scarcely 
worn at all; but it was pretty work, and 
she did it more times a year than she 
would have liked to tell. “Presently she 
dropped her sewing in her lap and be- 
gan musing over unhappy India as the 
minister had described it. Miss Ar- 


ren- 
Remember 


none too good. 
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letta would not have been altogether 
willing to tell the minister how hard it 
was to keep from dwelling, in keen de- 
light, on his picture of foreign lands, nor 
how easy to forget the pity of it that 
suffering should invade that paradise of 
warmth and bloom. She remembered the 
heathen’s godless state, and said, “ Poor 
creatur’s!” But the utterance, 
she knew this was the guilty protest of a 
mind secretly in love with heathendom 
itself. She prized her gospel privileges, 
but she liked also to be warm, and her 
irrepressible fancy cast up before her the 
picture of wintry Sundays in church 
when hot soapstones cooled with the feet 
that sought them, and heaven itself was 
nothing but a sizzling coral strand. Yet 
that way stretched a dangerous latitude. 
She caught herself back to the old duti- 
ful regret that she could give so little, 
and took up her sewing. But suddenly 
she dropped the work again into her lap, 
and spoke aloud: 

“ My land! mebbe that’s the way.” 

Immediately she saw herself making a 
lotion for the hands and selling it broad- 
east. Arletta’s mind always moved by 


even at 


leaps, straight for the brightest goal. In 
that moment of conception, she saw her 


scheme full grown. She was making the 
lotion by quarts, by gallons, in vats and 
reservoirs. Her house, her clothes, were 
redolent of rose-water and sweet essences. 
Bottles with printed labels were on drug- 
gists’ shelves all over the country, and 
ladies with chapped hands were crowding 
counters in throngs, all asking, “ Have 
you got Rosy Balm?’ That was to be its 
name, And all the profits that came flow- 
ing in would be put serupulously into 
the bank, and, at the end of every month, 
sent off to India for the breaking of 
error’s chain. 

That night Miss Arletta slept inter- 
mittently; but she dreamed of rose-gar- 
dens and dusky maidens on sea-beaches 
where the pebbles were pink beads, and 
she awoke to action. When her breakfast 
dishes were done, she ran across the field 
and asked Tommy Beale to harness up 
and take her to town; and there she 
drew five dollars out of the savings-bank, 
and at the wondering druggist’s stocked 
up with glycerine and rose-water and 
the rest. 

For two days Miss Arletta’s kitchen 
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smelled divinely to her, as she mixed a 
measured. She seemed to be living in 
enchanted spot, and doing something t} 
was going to turn out very precious a 
wonderful. She had always made | 
lotion with a zealous care, but now s 
wrought with a nicety proportionate 
the greatness of her task. She began 
think of precious ointment, and got o 
the big picture Bible to read the sto 
as if her own little every-day Testam: 
were not enough. And one mornii 
when the sun fell on the winter crust and 
turned it into a dazzle, she started fort 
carrying a bag filled with small bottles, 
alike and neatly labelled in her fine o! 
fashioned hand. Arletta took the Lower 
Road because the there wi 
nearer together, and she was impatient t 
begin to sell. She could not remember 
having felt so happy for years, nor so 
full of youth. She was on a track, shi 
felt, that might lead anywhere. 

The first place on the Lower Road was 
Lawrence Gilson’s, a little 
house, unpainted, but in summer a pic 
ture of beauty in the midst of vines and 
tangles. Now it was a part of the cold 
rigor of the time, and when Mrs. Gilson 
came to the door, Miss Arletta was ready 
to say. with a shiver, 

“My! ain’t this winter weather ?” 

“T guess ’tis,” said Mrs. Gilson, “ an’ 
we've all been down sick with colds. Come 
right in. I’m terrible glad to see ye.” 

There was no one in the kitchen but 
little Anna May, and she sat in a high 
chair at the table, packing six raisins into 
a small round box and then taking them 
out and packing them over again. There 
was a clove apple before her, and an In- 
fant Samuel in plaster. 

“TI let her have them out o’ the best 
room,” Mrs. Gilson explained, as Miss 
Arletta paused to admire these trophies. 
“She’s jest gettin’ over her cold, an’ 
much as she ean do to find anything to 
take up her mind.” She was tucking a 
stick of wood into the stove, and now she 
turned to Miss Arletta with a newly wel 
coming smile. “Take your things right 
off,” she bade her. “ Now, don’t you say 
you ain’t come to pass the day.” 

“Tl unpin my shawl,” said Arletta. 
“No, I can’t stop more’n a minute. | 
was only goin’ by, an’ I thought I’d drop 
in. She’s be’n real sick, ain’t she?” 


houses 


one - story 
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They exchanged a sympathetic glance 
over Anna May. She was a pathetic little 
picture, with her wan face, her flaxen 
pigtails, and her painstaking intentness 
over the raisins. Mrs. Gilson nodded. 
“Ter cough’s be’n the worst of any of 
us,” she said, proudly. 
thought 
but 


“Most tore her 


to pieces. | one time 


the 


‘twas 
whoopin’-cough, doctor saves 
it’s spasmotic.” 

They talked on for a time, while the 
wood blazed and the stove reddened, and 
finally Miss Arletta pinned her shaw] and 
rose to go, Then she opened her bag. 
Anna May was looking at her for the first 
time. Her blue eyes glistened with some- 
thing like expectation. In spite of her- 
self, Miss Arletta spoke and said the 
word she had not premeditated. 

“What you s’pose I got in this bag?” 
she asked, softly. Her own eyes gleamed 
as brightly as the child’s. 

Anna May shook her head. 

“Well,” said Miss Arletta, “I got a 
little bottle o’ suthin’ I fixed up to rub 
on folk’s hands. I’m goin’ to give it to 
you. Mebbe you'll let mother have a mite 
*fore she goes to bed, an’ when you git out 
slidin’, it “Il be nice for you, too. It 
smells real good.” She set the bottle on 
the table beside the Infant Samuel, and 
hurried out. 

“ Now, ain’t you kind!” Mrs. Gilson 
was calling after her, down the path; but 
Miss Arletta only waved her mittened 
hand and hurried on. She was muttering 
to herself: 

“If I ain’t a fool! 
though! 
ways. 


Poor little creatur’, 
Well, it’s only one bottle any- 
I’ve got plenty left.” She put up 
her head again and quickened her steps. 

Old Rhody came next. She lived alone 
in another little house, one that was 
adorned neither by summer nof winter. 
There was no answer to Miss Arletta’s 
knock, and she went in. Old Rhody sat 
by the fire, gaunt and gray. 

She began at once, in her high voice 
full of wailing circumflexes: 

“1 says to myself, there won’t be a soul 
come into the house this day. I dun’no’ 
what possessed you to start out this 
weather, but vou’re here, Arletta 
Black, you jest set down there in that 
chair an’ tell me what’s goin’ on in the 
world. TI dun’no’ no more’n if this was 
the tomb an’ I was walled up in it.” 


now 
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Miss Arletta threw off her shaw] at on 
and put down her bag. 

“You pretty lame, Rhody?” she j 
quired warmly. 

“Pretty lame? I guess I be. I’m 
lame I can’t git from kitchen to pant; 
without hollerin’ right out, as if som 
body’s jabbin’ a knife into me. Took yn 


two hours by the clock this mornin’ 
git my work done up, an’ you can gu 


how much I have, livin’ alone so.” 

Miss Arletta was beaming through hy 
glasses. 

* Ain’t there suthin’ I ean do, now I’ 
here?” she inquired. “Stir up some b 
cuits or a batch o’ pies?” 

“ Na! 


witch to 


no! makes me 
have anybody rou! 

amongst my things. No, you se’ down 

an’ tell me what’s goin’ on in the wor! 

I might as well be dead, for all I hear.” 

Miss Arletta began with the upper en 
of the town, and took the houses in turn. 
She told about Jabez Lane’s steer, and 
Mary Dwight’s new melodeon. She had 
plenty of news, for her own house was : 
Rhody lis 
No. one came to see her, 
as she said, and she was too poor to tak 
the county paper. At the end of an hour 
Miss Arletta rose and threw on her shawl. 

“ Mebbe I'll be in again next week,” she 
said. “ You heard from Lucy lately?” 

“She writes pretty  reg’lar,” 
Rhody, gloomily. “ But I dun’no’ when ’t 
"ll stop. She’s nothin’ but a niece by mar- 
riage, an’ you can’t expect folks to act as 
if they were your own. Last Christmas 
she sent me a half a dozen handkerchers, 
as nice as ever you see, with a letter work 
ed in the corner. I don’t look for nothin’ 
this year. Don’t expect nothin’, I say, 
an’ ye won’t be disappointed.” 

Miss Arletta opened her bag with a 
snap. Her mouth curled scornfully, but 
that was for her own infirmity of purpose. 

“"’Tain’t quite Christmas,” she said, 
rapidly, as if she were ashamed, “ but 
mebbe I shouldn’t git round jest then. 
So IT brought you this little vial, Rhody 
Mebbe ’t ‘ll keep your hands kinder nic 
an’ smooth, doin’ your housework an’ all.” 

Rhody took the neat bottle and looked 
at it with a softened gaze. 

“ Well, if that ain’t complete!” she said. 
“You're real good, Arletta. What made 
you think on’t?” 


nervous as 
messin’ 


centre of social intercourse. 
tened greedily. 


sald 
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{iss Arletta was getting out of thé 

r as fast as possible, 

‘Tl be over next week,” she called. 

| bring my. knittin’ an’ we'll have a 

] 0’ discourse.” 

This section of the Lower Road was 

iiliarly known as Lonesome Hill, be- 

use each of the four houses had but one 

mate. The next was Uncle Blake’s, and 

ere Miss Arletta Was sure of a response. 

nele Blake came at once to the door, 
nd she hesitated, seeing his white shirt- 
front and serupulous silk stock. 

‘You got company?” she asked. 

Unele Blake laughed, a little dry note. 
lle was a tall old man with a _ noble 
profile, 

‘No, no,” he answered: “ walk right in. 
You see I was dressed up, didn’t ye? 
Well, so I be. Se’ down, an’ I'll tell ve 
vhat put it into my head.” 

She took the Boston rocker by the 
hearth, and Unele Blake sank into his 
own armchair. The room was beautiful 
n its cleanliness and order. 

“Ye see,” he continued, “ passon asked 
me to come over to dinner to-day; but 
that wa’n’t why I dressed up. I done it 
the minute I got my chores done up. I 
kinder wanted to. Arletta Black,’”’—he 
rose, and looked down upon her in a 
proud dignity,—“ Arletta Black, I’m 
eighty-five year old to-day.” 

Miss Arletta also rose. She put out 
her hand, and he shook it solemnly. 
Then, having pledged the day, they sat 
gravely down again. 

“ Kighty-five!” repeated the old man. 
His face took on the musing look, reflect- 
ed from his meditations of the hour be- 
fore. “I’ve seen a good deal, Arletta.” 

“T guess you have.” Miss Arletta’s 
eyes were wet. She thought of the dead 
days she had loved, and knew that he 
also had been a neighborly witness of 
them. “ Well, I hope you'll have a good 
spell vet.” 

“T dun’no’ why I shouldn’t,” said the 
old man. “I’m as lively as a cricket. 
| fried me some eakes this mornin’, for 
my breakfast, an’ I eat ’em, too. Mebbe 
I shall see a good many more winters. 
Mebbe I sha’n’t. I’m livin’ on borrered 
time. But I’m thankful for’t, Arletta. 
I’m thankful.” 

“You remember grandsir, don’t you?” 
asked Miss Arletta. “He was older ‘1 
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you be, by a good ten year, as I re 
member him. He’d kep’ everything but 
his hearin’.” 

Uncle Blake’s face creased into a rem 
iniscent smile. 

“*T was he that used to set up ’most all 
night to see what time I went home from 
Adelaide True’s,” he rejoined. “I used 
to do ’most every which way to outwit 
him. Well, he needn’t ha’ troubled him- 
self. I never got her.” 

“She married Elder Hale, didn’t she?” 
asked Miss Arletta, swaying back and 
forth, in a pleasant muse of recollection. 
“Twas her grandson that preached down 
to Sudleigh, t’other Sunday.” 

“Yes,” agreed the old man,— yes. 
There ain’t nobody to carry on my name. 
But Tl carry it myself,” he added, 
presently, looking up with his warm 
smile. “TI ain’t hurt it much yet, an’ | 
don’t believe I shall now. It ‘Il last as 
long as my headstone does, an’ mebbe 
somebody ‘ll be glad to hear it in the 
next world.” 

They went hand in hand over the 
backward track of the town life. Miss 
Arletta had heard so many stories of the 
olden time that it seemed to her as if she 
were of an equal age with him, and that 
they were walking along a pleasant road 
among shadowy scenes, unchanging now 
forever, and so ineapable of hurting them 
any more. For they could reject the ill 
of those ultimate times and revive only 
The clock struck, and Miss 


Arletta rose. 


the good. 


“If you're goin’ to passon’s,” she said, 
“vou’ll have to be gittin’ along. So must 
I, too. See here, Uncle Blake, I dun’no’s 
you care anything about birthday pres- 
ents. I never had but one in my life. 
That’s when I was seventeen, an’ I set the 
world by it. Here, you take this. It’s a 
kind of a lotion for your hands. I gi’n 
Mis’ Hardy some jest like it, t’other day. 
You tell her you’ve got some, too.” 

“Well,” said Uncle Blake, “I never!” 
He stood there in the middle of the room, 
the bottle in his hand. Miss Arletta, who 
had meant only to be kind, was amazed 
at finding that she had been something 
more to a degree she could not under- 
stand. “I don’t know,” continued Uncle 
Blake, slowly, “as I’ve had such a present 
sence I was twenty-one. I had one then. 
Adelaide True was out by the wall that 
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day, when I went by, an’ she reached over 
an’ gi’n me a Provence rose. This—lI be- 
lieve to my soul, Arletta, you’ve put rose 
into this, too.” 

The tears were in Arletta’s eyes. 

“Tt’s Rosy Balm,” she said, with a 
brisk cheerfulness. “ That’s what I call 
it—Rosy Balm. You use it, Uncle Blake. 
Good-by. Le’s shake hands once more, 
for sake of old times. Good-by.” 

Hurrying along the road, with her head 
down, she took up a corner of her shawl 
and wiped her eyes. 

“Law!” she said, smiling and crying 
at onee. “I should think I wa’n’t more 
’n two year old.—Why, Jane Dunham, 
that you?” 

Jane lived in the next house, but she 
was speeding along in her best bonnet 
and shawl, a small neat woman with a 
round face and young, pathetic eyes. 
Jane caught Arletta’s hand, as it lay 
under her shawl, and held it. She was all 
sensibility, and quick tears came into her 
Why she did not know, nor did 
Arletta: but every one was used to Jane 
Dunham’s kindly tears. 

“You comin’ to pass the day, ’Letta?” 
she asked. “I was goin’ on down to the 
Corners to git me some samples, but I’d 
ruther by half turn back home an’ set 
with you.” 

“No, no, I’m full o’ business. I’ve 
talked away most o’ the mornin’ a’ready. 
Look-a-here, Jane. I got suthin’ here in 
my bag.” She made her“ way out into 
the snow by the side of the road, and 
set her bag on a stump, to open it. Jane 
was instantly by her side, her bright 
eyes questioning. 

“Rosy Balm!” she read, taking the 
bottle and holding it at a comfortable 
distance. “Land sakes, ’Letta! what’s 
that ?” 

Arletta’s eyes were shining. Now at 
last she seemed to have entered on the 
fruitage of her plan. 

“Tt’s some trade I mixed up for 
chapped hands,” she explained. “ It’s got 
glycerine in it an’ rose-water—” 

“?*Tain’t that old receipt Aunt Silvy 
used to be so private about!” 

“ Yes, ’tis. I found it in her desk, arter 
she died. Didn’t I ever tell you that? 
Well, I found it, an’ I used it, an’ mine’s 
jest as good as her’n.” 

They looked at each other in a knowing 


eyes, 
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triumph. They had both had long 
perience of Aunt Silvy. It had not see 
ed that the cleverest could outwit } 
even after death. 

“You remember how we used to 
there to tea?” asked Jane. “ Little mi 
we were, an’ scared eenamost to de; 
she was so toppin’ with us. There 
one arternoon we made poppy dolls an’ 
sets in the gardin an’ she ketched us—’ 

“ An’ said them were the very pop, 
she was savin’ for seed!” 

Their faces creased 
mirth. They were 
women standing b&b, 


into a wrinkled 
two staid elder 
a snow-bank, w 
the mind’s eye fixed upon a sunny past 

“ You remember the time when she told 
you to git me a cooky out o’ the par! 
cluset—” 

“ An’ I went in an’ sliced us both off a 
junk o’ fruit-eake an’ hid it under my 
tyer! I guess I do.” 

“Tf ever there was two tykes, ’Letta,” 
said Jane, with relish, “’twas you an’ me. 
To think you’ve got that receipt, too, 
arter all these years.” 

Arletta spoke immediately, and it seem- 
ed to her that her voice came forth with- 
out her will: 

“You take it, Jane. You take this 
vial. *“Twill kinder bring back old times, 
an’ it ’ll keep your hands good, too.” She 
shut her bag, and strode out in the 
road again. 

Jane followed. 
tears. 


Her eyes were wet with 


“You didn’t come ’way up here to give 
this to me, ’Letta?”’ she asked, meltingly. 


“You keep it,” Arletta counselled, 
moving on her way. “ It’s got a real good 
smell. I guess "twill bring back some o’ 
them old times.” 

“Come down next week,” Jane was 
calling, and Arletta nodded and waved 
her hand. 

At this point Arletta omitted to scorn 
herself. She tried to act as if she had 
meant to do nothing in the world but 
come out and give away bottles that were 
made to sell. Arrived at the Veaseys’ 
house, she passed it with a fleeting glance. 
They were old-maid sisters who would 
skin a flint or split a shilling. Then there 
was Miss Susannah Means, who lived 
alone with her brother and did good 
works. She was sitting by the window, 
a faded little woman with an eager glance, 
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and all one sandy color from hair to skin. 
Arletta opened the side door and walked 
in upon her, and Susannah glanced up 
warmly without moving otherwise. 

“Set right down,” she said, in her high 
treble. “ Lay off your things. I ain’t got 
a minute to give, or I’d take ’em for ye.” 

“For the land sake, Susannah,” said 
Arletta, advancing upon her, “ what you 
doin’ ?” 

Seraps of coarse lace lay in Susannah’s 
lap, with knots of bright-red worsted. 

“T’m runnin’ up some ecandy-bags for 
the tree,” she explained, stabbing her 
needle in and out. “Do lay off your 
things. I’m worried to death, too. They 
say there’s two families—them miserable 
Hendersons landed at the poor-farm this 
week, an’ six child’en between ’em, an’ if 
they go to the tree like’s not there won’t 
be a present for ’em, less’n we can serape 
up suthin’.” 

Miss Arletta’s mittened hand was at 
her bag. Her eyes gleamed defiantly be- 
hind their glasses. 

‘Law, Susannah, don’t you be con- 
cerned,” she said, “ Here’s suthin’. You 
look-a-here.”” One after another she took 
out six bottles, and pushing back the 
worsted on the table, ranged them there 
in a soldierly row. Susannah looked up 
over her glasses, and then took one of 
them in her hand. 

“Rosy Balm,” she read. “ What kind 
o’ trade is that, Arletta?”’ 

“It’s a nice scented wash to put on 
your hands,” returned Arletta, proudly. 
“You can tie some slips o’ paper on ’em 
an’ mark ’em for them poor little crea- 
tur’s that ain’t got nothin’ else. Mebbe 
they’d like a jumpin’-jack or a doll; but 
ye have to give what ye can, an’ I made 
this, an’ I can’t make nothin’ else. Good 
day, Susannah.” 

But Susannah was sitting in a pleasant 
dream, holding the bottle in her hand and 
saying to herself: 

“Rosy Balm! Forever! Rosy Balm!” 

Arletta saw that there were visions be- 
fore her of little paupers in winter quar- 
ters, soothing rough hands and smelling 
at the bottles. She had done well. Yet 
again she tried not to jeer at herself, 
though her bag was very light. Ar- 
letta stopped at the fence on the way 
out, and rested the bag there while she 
sought within it. 


“One bottle!” she ejaculated. “ W 
if I’d ha’ known—” but if she had kno 
would it have been different? Her mo 
widened in a whimsical smile, and ag 
she spoke: “I might as well give 
away, quick’s ever I can, so’s not to br: 
my record, No, I won’t, either. I'l] 
whipped if I will. Il sell it, or 
die for’t.” 

“ Ride?” called Cap’n Tom. 

He pulled up at the gate, in his shal 
old wagon and waited for her. 1 
eap’n was a thin man with a lean fac 
satirical mouth, and about his eyes « 
tain lines that nobody liked. Yet t! 
liked the eap’n. He had a great fund 
dry humor; but he was a stingy man. Ii; 
owned it frankly. 

“T set the world by money,” he oft 
said. “I like to see it roll up same’ 
a boy loves to roll a snowball. ’Tain’t 
much importance, snow nor money 1 
ther, but it’s terrible excitin’ to se 
’em grow.” IHlis title came from that 
and clung to him. He was a eaptain 
of swift enterprise. 

“T’m goin’ along home,” said Arletta, 
pausing with her foot on the step. 

“So’m I. Git in. How are ye, 
*Letta?” he asked, when they were jog 
ging along. 

“TI dun’no’,” returned Arletta, reck 
jlessly, “I’m pretty well in health, but 
I’ve got reason to think my mind’s at 
fected. I guess I’m a born fool.” 

The cap’n flicked his horse and chuckled. 

“Common complaint,” said he. 

“Cap'n,” began Arletta, out of the ful 
ness of experience, “I’m goin’ to tell you 
suthin’, an’ if you ever pass it on to any 
body else, I'll set your barn afire. My 
brother Tom used to say you was the 
closest-mouthed feller in the county.” 

“T guess that’s right,” said the cap’n, 
with pride. “Close-fisted an’ close 
mouthed. That’s right.” ° 

Then Miss Arletta began and told him 
the story of her day. He did not speak, 
and she turned and looked at him. The 
eap’n was shaking silently. 

“T s’pose you thimk it’s funny,” said 
Arletta, smiling herself unwillingly. 
“ Well, mebbe ’tis; but if you was the one 
to do it, you’d laugh out o’ t’other side 
o’ your mouth.” 

“Took ’em out to sell, did ye?” asked 
the cap’n. 

















Yes, I took ’em out io sell.” 
‘An’ gi’n ’em all away?” 
“ All but one bottle. You needn’t ask 
t, cap’n. I wouldn’t give it away for 
nor money.” 
[he cap’n was silent for a moment. 
he said, 
“ You take the reins, Arletta.” He un- 
toned his coat, thrust a hand deep into 
pocket, and brought out a roll of 
lls, “ Arletta,” said the cap’n, slowly, 
ast week I sold a yoke of oxen. To-day 
[ driv’ over to git my pay. You pass me 
it that trade.” 
He took the reins, and Arletta sought 
thin her bag and gave him her last 
il. The eap’n took it gravely, held it 
r off and read the title, “ Rosy Balm.” 
Then he put it in his pocket, pulled a 
bank-note from his roll, and passed it to 
After that he tucked the money 
nto his pocket and buttoned it up again. 
I dun’no’, Arletta,” said he, “as I ever 
ve any money to foreign missions; but 
f you want to turn that in, you can. I 
dun’no’s ever I heerd anything that 
pleased me more’n your goin’ out ped- 
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HE sun upon the evening way, 
It burned a dismal red, 
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A ghostly’ woman sped. 
It wounded me by night and day 


Ere it would die,” she said. 


Within her arms a dead Love lay, 
Close nestled as in sleep; 

She held it in a mother-way, 
Yet silence could not ke2p— 

“It wounded me,” she oft would say, 


“Ere death its soul could reap.” 
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dlin’. I’m a close man, but it’s wuth that 
amount 0’ money to me.” 

Arletta sat looking at the bill, in bright 
amaze. 

“ My land, cap’n,” she said, at length. 
You know what you’ve gi’n me? It’s a 
five-dollar bill.” 

Instinctively he turned to look at it, 
and Arletta laid her hand upon the reins. 

“ Here,” she called, in high excitement; 
“vou lemme git right out an’ go in 
an’ hand it over tc passon.” She was 
out over the wheel before the horse had 
stopped. There she faced the cap’n, 
flushed and smiling. “I dun’no’s I could 
ha’ trusted ye through that strip o’ woods, 
eap’n,” she called. “You might ha’ re- 
pented an’ ketched it away from me. 
Much obleeged to ye. Good-by.” 

She sped up the path to the minister’s 
door, and the cap’n drove on chuck- 
ling. He was the poorer by five dollars, 
and there was a small sore spot in his 
heart. But he reflected on the story, and 
laughed again. 

“Rosy Balm!” he wheezed, and pon- 


dered. “ Rosy Balm!” 


“ 
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Yea, on her breast so smooth and white, 


Like red wine on the snow, 
The wound had gaped upon the night; 


She had not seemed to know, 


But when the morning came with light 


She looked, and it was so. 


Far, far upon the shadow-road, 
*Mid shapes all thin and stark, 

The wound upon her breast it glowed 
Like to a dying spark 

That fades upon its last abode, 


And melts into the dark. 



















































Editor's Easy Chair, 


LL forms of literature probably hold 
great deal more meaning than 
people commonly get out of them; 

but prose may be likened to a eup which 
the bottom 
though it is often deeper and fuller than 
it looks; while verse is the fount through 
which thought and feeling continually 
bubble from the heart of things. The 
sources that underlie all life may be find- 
ing vent in a rhyme where the poet imag- 


one can easily see to of, 


ined he was breathing some little, super- 
ficial vein of his own; but in the reader 
he may unawares have reached the wells 
of inmost passion, and given them release. 
The reader may himself live with a cer- 
tain verse, and be aware of it now and 
then merely as a teasing iterance that 
odd of the mind 
Beats time to nothing in the brain. 


From some corner 


But suddenly some experience, or perhaps 
the exfoliation of the outer self through 
the falling away of the withered years, 
shall open him to its vital and cosmical 
He shall know then that it 
is not an idle whisper of song, but a mes- 


significance. 


sage to his soul from the senate where 
the immortals gather in secular counsel, 
and muse the wisdom of all the centuries 
since humanity came to its earliest con- 
sciousness. The bearer of the message 
may not have known it in the translation 
which it wears to the receiver; each must 
read it in his own tongue, and read mean- 
ing into it; perhaps it always takes two 
to make a poet, and singer and listener 
are the twin spheres that form one star. 

A valued correspondent of ours, one of 
those whose letters are oftener than we 
should like to own fraught with the sug- 
gestion of our most fortunate inspira- 
tions, believes himself to have been recent- 
ly the confidant of the inner 
certain lines in a familiar poem of Long- 
fellow’s. Its refrain had, from the first 
reading, chanted in the outer chamber 
of his ear, but suddenly, the other day, 
it sang to his soul with a newly realized 
purport in the words, 


sense of 


A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts. 


The W yrds are, as the poet pro! 
the burden of a Lapland 


is haunting his memory 


a clare Ss, 

which “ 
M 7) o 

which inurmurs and 


which “is 


whispers 
singing and saying st 
which “is mournful,” and “ sweet,” 
“ fitful,” and “ fatal,” and “ strange,” 
“beautiful.” Yet he seems not to h 
known, as our friend now thinks h 
self knows, that they express a differ: 
unrecognized hitherto, between youth : 
age, and rightfully attribute to the yo 
a steadfastness and persistence in ob}: 
and ideals formerly supposed the 
tinguishing qualities of the old. In ot 
words, they have precipitated into 
consciousness a truth unwittingly held 
solution by both the poets in their ver 
Or, if it was conveyed to him by t! 
sensible connivance he is the first 
has been made its repository. Or, if 
cannot claim an exclusive property in 
revelation, it is now his, in his turn, 
that sad right of seniority whose adv: 
tages are not ours till there are few 
none left to contest them with us. O 
has not been promoted to them becau 
of any merit or achievement; one | 
simply lived into them; and how mu 
of one has died in the process of surviv 
The lines speak to our friend’s ag: 
language which his youth could not h: 
understood, and it is because he is 
longer young that he perceives how lo 
the thoughts of youth were, and h 
brief the thoughts of age. 

He had always fancied that his lat 


years should be a time of repose in t! 
faiths, loves, and joys through which lh 


realized himself. But nothing apparent! 

was farther from the fact. Such lengt 

of thoughts as he had, such abidin;: 
pleasures, such persistent hopes, wer 
from his youth; and the later sert wer 
as the leaves of the tree to the tree it 
self. He put them forth at the beginnings 
of an epoch, a season, and they drop 

from him at the close. In as great bit 
terness as is consonant with his tempera 
ment he has asked us why youth shoul 
ever have deemed fickle and ag 
constant, when so precisely the contrary 
is true. Youth, he owns, is indeed ful! 


been 
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in endeavors and of enterprises that 
. to nothing, but it is far more fixed 
age in its aspirations. His aspira- 
change now with such rapidity that 
seem different not only from year 
ear, but from month to month, from 
y to day. He has not merely dis- 
rded his old ideals, he loathes them. 
Ile used to like going out to dinner, above 
| things; and he was fond of lunches, 
afternoon teas; but in a day, 
an hour, such delights became weari- 
sses and vexations of spirit. Formerly 
enjoyed travel with all its necessary 
neomitants. It amused him to check 
his baggage and depart from stations, 
arrive at hotels and settle himself in 
new rooms; the very domiciliation in 
sleeping-cars, or the domestication in 
liners, had a charm which was apparent- 
perennial; a trip in a river boat was 
ipture; an ocean voyage was 
[he suecession of strange faces, new 
minds, was an unfailing interest, and 
there was no occurrence, in or out of the 
ordinary, which did not give him release 
from self and form a true 
The theatre does not amuse him 
though the time has been, and lately, 
for the curtain, when it rose on a play, 
new or old, to lift his spirit with it, and 
to hold him entranced till its fall. As 
or the ecireus, he once rejoiced in all its 
feats; performing elephants could not 
bore him, nor acts of horsemanship stale 
its infinite variety. But the time has 
come abruptly when the smell of the saw- 
dust, or the odor of the trodden weed, 
mixed with the aroma of ice-cold lemon- 
ade, is a stench in his nostrils. 
These changes of ideal have occurred, 
not through the failure of any powers 
that he ean note in himself, but as part 
f the great change from youth to age, 
which he thinks is far greater morally 
than physically. He is still fairly strong; 
he has not lost his appetite or the teeth 
to gratify it; he can walk his miles, al- 
ways rather two than ten, and rest re- 
freshed from them; except that he does 
not like to kill things, he could trudge 
the whole day through fields and woods 
with his gun on his shoulder; though he 
does not golf, and cannot know whether 
or no it would bore him, he likes to wield 
the axe and the scythe in the groves and 
meadows of his summer place. When he 


en ol 


ecstasy. 


recreation. 
now, 
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stretches himself on the breast of the 


mother alike of flesh and grass, it is with 
a delicious sense of her restorative pow- 


ers, and no fear of rheumatism. If he 
rests a little longer than he once used, 
he is much more 
from his repose. 


rested when he rises 

His body rejoices still in its experi- 
ences, but not his soul: it is not inter- 
ested; it does not care to have known 
its experiences, or wish to repeat them. 
For this reason he thinks that it is his 
spirit which is superannuated, while its 
“muddy vesture of decay” is in very 
tolerable repair. His natural man is still 
comparatively young, and lives on in the 
long, long thoughts of youth; but his 
supernatural man has aged, with certain 
moral effects which alarm his doubts of 
the pleasures he predicated of 
eternity. “If it is going to be like this 
with me!” he says to himself, and shrinks 
from supplying the responsive clause of 
his conditional. 

But mainly his mind turns upon itself 
in contemplation of its earthly meta- 
morphoses, in which it hardly knows it- 
self for the mind of the same man. Its 
apprehensions are for the time when hav- 
ing exhausted all the differences it shall 
eare for none; but meanwhile it is in- 
terested in noting the absurdity of that 
conventional view of age as the period 
of fixed ideals. It may be the period of 
fixed habits, of those helpless iterances 
which imply no intentions or purposes; 
but it is not the period in which the mind 
eontinues in this or that desire, and 
strives for its fulfilment. The same poet 
who sang at secogd hand those words of 
the Lapland song, 


The 


once 


thoughts of 
thoughts, 


youth are long, long 


erred, to our friend’s sense, in singing of 


The young heart hot and restless, 
And the old 


He believes the would rightly 
characterize the heart of youth and the 
heart of age. Age is not slow in its 
mental motions; it is hurried and anx- 
ious, with that awful mystical apprehen- 
sion of the swift-coming moment when 
time shall be no more, and nothing but 
eternity shall be left. It is not subdued; 
its heart is hot with rebellion. against 


subdued and siow. 


reverse 
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inevitable. But for youth there is 


inevitable; there is no conclusion, no 


atastrophe, which it may not hope to 


ipe; and so it is patient of chances, 
it is glad of them. Its heart is not rest- 
less, it is quite at peace in the bosom 
which is secure of all the time there is. 

Our friend believes that a variety of 
popular superstitions will fall at the 
recognition of the truth in this matter, 
and none more finally than that which 
attributes to the junior partner the un- 
happiness of those marriages in which 
youth and crabbed age try to live to- 
gether. In such hazardous unions the 
junior partner is, for some unexplained 
reason, of the sex which has the re- 
pute of a generic fickleness, as_ well 
as the supposed volatility of its fewer 
years. Probably repute wrongs it as 
much in one respect as in the other, but 
our friend contends only for greater 
justice to it in the last. In the light 
that he has come into, he holds that 
where such unions are unhappy, though 
they may have been formed with a fair 
appearance of affection, it is the senior 
partner who is to blame, if blame may 
ever be attached to involuntary change. 
It is the senior partner who has wearied 
first of the companionship, and wished 
for release with the impatience natural 
to age. This is intolerant of the annoy- 
ances which seem inherent in every union 
of the kind, and impatiemt of those dif- 
ferences of temperament which tell far 
more than any disparities of age, and 
which exist even where there are no such 
disparities. The intolerance, the impa- 
ience, is not more characteristic of the 
husband where he is the elder than of 
the wife in the much fewer instances 
of her seniority. In the unions where 
two old people join their faltering des- 
tinies, the risks of unhappiness are, 
logically, doubled; and eur friend holds 
it a grotesque folly to expect anything 
else of marriages in which two lovers, dis- 
appointed of each other in their youth, 
attempt to repair the loss in their age. 
Where any such survive into later life, 
with the passion of earlier life still rife 
in their hearts, he argues that they 
had much better remain as they are, 
for in such a belated union as they 
aspire to the chances are overwhelm- 
ingly against them. 


Very probably, like other discov 
he is too much impressed with the y: 
of his divination. It is something 
at any rate can appeal for recogn 
only to the aged or the aging. With t 
we could imagine it bringing a ce) 
consolation, a relief from vain regret 
acquittal from self-aceusation. Ii 
has suddenly changed for no appa 
reason, one must be glad to find a re: 
in the constitution of things, and t 
tribute one’s fickleness to one’s tin 
life. Youth’s errors have possibly | 
too much condoned upon grounds w 
age could more justly base its defe: 

It may be more reckless than age, but 
is not nearly so rash. It keeps think 
its long, long thoughts, and questio 
the conclusions to which age eagerly h 
bles, or hurls itself from its crutc! 
Youth is deliberate, for it has plenty 
time, while, as our friend notes, age 
little but eternity before it. Not you 
but age, leaps from life’s trolley whik 
is still in motion, or, after mismeasur 
the time and space, limps impatiently 
fore it, and is rolled under its fend 
You may see physical proof of this « 
ference, our friend insists, in the 
havior of two people, one young and 
old, at any street-crossing; and w 
should so many old ladies fall on 
stairs, but that they are apt to precipit 
themselves wildly from landings wh: 
young girls linger to dream yet one drea 
more before they glide slowly down 
greet the young men who would willing 
wait years for them? 

The distrust of eternity at which ow 
friend hints is perhaps the painfules 
of his newly discovered differences b: 
tween youth and age. Resting so serenel) 
as it does in practically unlimited time, 
with ideals and desires which scarcely 
vary from year to year, youth has 1 
fears of infinity. It is not afraid but 
it shall have abundant occupation in th 
wons before it, or that its emotions 01 
volitions shall first be exhausted. Its 
blithe notion of immortality is that it 
immortal youth. It has no conception 
of age, and could not imagine an eternity 
of accomplished facts. It is perhaps for 
this reason that doubt of immortalit: 
never really comes to youth. One of th: 
few things which our friend still believes 
is that every sceptic who deals honestly 
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is own history must be aware of 


ur. almost a moment, of waning 
the vague potentiality of 
a living doubt, thence- 
abide with him till deat 
Endless 1ot - being i 

that 
being is unthinkable. 


Calit 


before time, as after it 


this 
that is 


endl 8s being is all 


and it is in the notion 


age, 
back to the 
long thoughts in which is 


lone that age can get 
surceast 
unrest. Our old friend may accus 
proposing the most impossible of 
invite him to 
ige from his whirling ideals not in an 
endeavor to the 

of youth in time but in the op- 

forecast of youth in eternity. We 

that the error of his impatience, 
despair with the state he has come 
re, is largely if not wholly through 


loxes, when we take 


vailing renew con- 


failure to realize that he is not going 
vake up old in some other being, but 
ing, and that the capacity of long, 
thoughts will be renewed in him 
th the renewal of his life. The rest- 
ss of age, its fickleness, its volatil- 
is the expression of immense fatigue. 
ses from side to side, and tries for 
and that like a sick man from sheer 
or rather, if the reader pri 
rs another image, it is like some hap- 
ss wild thing caught by rising floods 
a height of land which they must 
n submerge, and running incessantly 
and thither, as the 
irrowly hems it in. 
Undoubtedly the mutability of age in 
ideals has late 
the restriction of human hope to 
which remain, few and brief 
he longest earthly life, by the sci- 
nees which provisionally darken counsel. 
When these shall have penetrated to a 
point where they can discern the light, 
they will “pour the day” on the dim 
orbs of and illumine the future 
with new hope. Then doubting age 
enter into the rest now forbidden it, 
take its repose between illimitable 


Los F 
cness : 


ther water more 


been increased of 


vears 


age, 
ean 
and 


ho- 


rizons in the long, long thoughts of eter- 


nal youth. We speak here in behalf of the 
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ceptic, the agnosti 
who have not lost their 


have never lost their fai 
the 
our friend will 


mental merely, 


trouble of change whicl squie 

seem something tempera- 
and not somethi 
tial, or inseparabk 


eSsel 


from human nature. 
Their thoughts have remained long, their 
have not 
their 


trust and hope which 


steadfast, because they 
the 


vouth: 


. } 
LuCais 


lost most preci us i wel of 


the 


star ol 


Flames in the forehead of the 


mornin 


the most enviable of thei 


kind, and there are signs that their turn 


These are 
may be coming once more in the primacy 
to which their numbers have always en- 
titled them. Only the other day we were 
reading a paper by a man of that science 
which deals with life on strictly physical 
lines, and drawing from it an immense 
consolation because it reaffirmed that the 
soul has not only its old excuse for be- 
the unthinkability of an auto- 
matic universe and the necessity of an 
intentional first cause, but with Evolu- 
tion, in the regard of some scientists, 
tottering on its throne, and Natural 
Selection entering the twilight inte which 
the elder pagan deities have vanished, is 


ing in 


newly warranted in claiming existence as 
that indestructible life-property, or or 
ganizing power which characterizes kind 
through kind 
lasting. In 


from everlasting to ever- 
this consolation we seemed 
well on our way back to the encounter of 
a human spirit such as used to be rapt 
to heaven or cast into hell for very dis 
proportionate merits or demerits; but we 
were supported for the meeting by the 
probability that in the fortunate 
the spirit would be found issuing from 
all the clouds of superstition, and when 
it was reconstituted in the universal be- 
lief, that the time, with eternity in its 
train, would have returned for fitly hail- 
ing it in the Ad 


event 


the apostrophe of 
disonian Cato: 


But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt the 
The matter 


amidst 
wreck of 
worlds. 


of elements, 
and the 


war 


crush of 
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Gditor’s Study. 


To the “ Editor's Study”: 

I have been much interested in the arti- 
cles which have appeared as to the reason- 
ing powers of animals; also the one in the 
June “Study.” 1 would like to know why 
conclusions have been drawn by John Bur- 
roughs and others who disbelieve in their 
ability to reason from only wild animals. 

The study of human beings in a wild or 
barbarous state might lead to the same con- 
clusions in regard to man. There have 
been authentic cases of wild men having 
been found in the woods. They invariably 
fled from their pursuers, gave utterance to 
only a “gibberish,” and were much less 
attractive as to cleanliness and appearance 
than wild animals. 

On the other hand, a dog who is the con- 
stant companion of his owner develops al- 
most incredible intelligence. 

In so far as animals are the companions 
of their owners, their education is carried 
on imperceptibly or intentionally, and their 
various powers developed; also in so far 
as one human being is the companion of a 
higher educated one of his kind he becomes 
more developed as to his powers. Left wild 
in the woods from birth, the human being 
does not develop into a desirable companion. 

H. J. R. 


HE really novel point made by our 
- correspondent is that concerning 

the deterioration of any member 
of the human species when, utterly 
detached from his kind, he confronts 
Nature under conditions common to 
wild animals. Much depends upon the 
circumstances determining his return to 
the wild. His isolation may be voluntary 
or enforced; it may be for a short or a 
long period, from infancy or after a 
considerable human experience. It is as- 
sumed to be absolute, unrelieved by such 
human companionship as Robinson Crusoe 
had with his man Friday. The exemplary 
instance, for the purposes of this argu- 
ment, would be that of an individual who 
has during a few years gained some 
foothold in human experience—speech, 
thought, and habit—and is then suddenly, 
through some singular calamity, denied 
all human contacts, even such as one 
might have if taken captive by savages. 
The loss of something acquired is then 
more clearly open to observation. 


In such a situation, supposed to o 
in an advanced stage of civilization, w 
itself for the individual exile an abruyt 
termination of civilization, save as t! 
is subjectively some continuation the: 
in the unfortunate victim’s habit 
reminiscence, the phenomena of a tr: 
formation which very soon becomes 
humanization are of the deepest | 
chological interest. 

It is a singular situation. The « 
parative solitude of a child in 
most secluded retreat, remote from neigh- 
bors, situated, perhaps, on a moun- 
tain, where the height itself accentuates 
the isolation, furnishes no parallel to it, 
though any one who has in childhood ex 
perienced such a dislocation from 
ordinary human world must vividly recal! 
his sensations of something wild and un- 
utterably alien in every unfamiliar asx 
of Nature—that is, in all phenomena 
not periodically recurrent, as are the 
movements of the heavenly bodies and 
the changes of the seasons. For a child, 
thus haunted and bewildered, there is at 
least the relief of parental or guardian 
assistance and sympathy. This one link 
with humanity—even if there is no broth- 
erly or sisterly companionship, nor any 
older guide and comrade to help dispel th: 
strangeness of Nature through initiatio 
into some of her secret mysteries—is an 
adequate alleviation, standing, indeed, at 
this early period of life for a whol 
human world. 

Simply the solicitude of a single hu- 
man soul standing between the child and 
entire dependence upon Nature may pr: 
clude utter helplessness. Consider what 
equipment of accumulated experience is 
necessary to the provision of the simplest 
breakfast satisfactory to the averag: 
civilized man. No wealth, intelligence, 
or physical prowess can procure it for a 
individual cut off from his kind. No 
other animal thus circumstanced coul: 
be so helpless. He has left his human 
cycle of development, with all its motiv: 
and ever-fresh beginnings from new 
stimuli, and is not in accord with th 
strange harmony of the purely natural 
cycle into which he has suddenly been 
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There is no forward path for 
n any human sense, and his de 
on is as swift as it is inevital 


a line of no resistance, since 

no motive for struggle or reaction. 

a case of psychic alienation, re- 

in that loss of distinctively hu- 
ught which is indicated by loss 
ech. Let any one who has not 
the mood or the habit of the hermit 
single day and night in such an 
of the wilderness that he seems 
llv lost, and even in that brief period 
ll have a bitter-enough taste of the 
x alienation we have been con- 


leril 


lating to comprehend its character 


ts inevitably swift procession. 


The individual man has no psychie de- 


nment which may be called human 
lependently of his kind. Apart from 


iman society, he can have no real moral 


racter, no motive for intellectual exer- 
or esthetic expression. Left to him- 

f, after whatever gain of experience, his 
an consciousness does not simply be- 
e a ruin, it is obliterated, and the 
lity of its extinction is in the ratio 
ts complexity. 

The helplessness of the individual man, 
we know him, especially manifest in 
ney, has been an essential factor in 
psychic advance—the measure, in- 
d, of his achievement and mastery. 
ce it is that society means so much 
re to man than to any other animal. 

The consideration advanced by our cor- 

spondent means, therefore, the dis- 
sure, from a new point of view, of 
’s singular distinction. 


Generally it is true of all animals ex- 
pt man that their scope of achievement 
definitely indicated in their physical 


trueture, while, on the other hand, in 
he physical structure of a man no in- 
timation is given of any of those pos 
sibilities the realization of which is the 
triumph of human culture and civiliza- 
tion. The exceptions to this generaliza- 
ion oeeur chiefly in the insect world. 
Dr. Henry C. MeCook has made these 
the theme of a series of most interesting 
illustrated papers, like that on insect 
herds and herders in this number of the 
Magazine. The domestic and industrial 
economies of the ants, as portrayed by 
his contributor in various articles, seem 
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almost human. The question is raised 
n our minds if man may not, in the 
heginnings of his social career, have been 
prompted by the same sort of instinct as 
the ant and the bee and the beaver, 


though, unlike these animals, he finally 
came into a sad and glorious experience, 
based upon fallibility, but crowned with 
matchless accomplishment. 

We cannot positively assert that th 
civilization of the ants—an almost com 
ical mimicry of our own so far as do- 
mestic and industrial economies ar 
concerned, for we must leave out of 
consideration the works of the creativ: 
human imagination and our achievements 
in science—has not been progressive, sinc 
there is a kind of instinctive progression. 
Perbaps these insects were not in the 
very beginning herders, disciplined war 


riors, or slaveholders, but became suc! 
at distinctly marked epochs. Certainly 
their versatile attainments in social econ- 
omy help us to a modest regard of our 
own progress in this field, and to a greater 
appreciation of our real distinction in 
imaginative speculation and employ. 

We are not even permitted to plume 
ourselves upon our humanitarianism since 
the remarkable disclosures made by 
Prince Kropotkin of the mutual help- 
fulness among animals of lower species. 


In no animal save man is there any sign 
of a religious consciousness. It is only a 
human imagination that once brought all 
the creatures of the earth within the 
scope of that old catholic cult of Pan, 
of whose following, indeed, the non- 
human were the conspicuous and pic- 
turesque feature. The conception cam 
very close to the truth, as suggesting th« 
elements of a universal natural religion. 
But in man religion has always been a 
partial and broken thing, while in the 
lower animals, as in every living thing in 
nature and in‘every physical movement, 
it is integral and therefore unconscious. 
Wordsworth, speaking of days 


Linked each to each by natural piety, 


gives a suggestion of the unbroken con 
tinuity and integrity of a religion rooted 
in nature, where there are’ no leaps, but 
every operation goes on within the har- 





monious circle of its bond—the obliga- 


tion essential to the harmony. -As from 
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man’s helplessness and fallibility rises the 
high arch of his experience, so it may be 
that, from the very discontinuity implied 
in his discourse of reason, from the com- 
plex hrokenness of all the .currents of 
his peculiar destiny—every cleavage a 
flash of illumination—may come the final 
restoration of a better integrity, every 
prismatic illusion blending into the pure 
white light of eternal truth. 

Any conception of other-world condi- 
tions for the animal kingdom must in 
the nature of the case be wholly our own 
in its behalf. In ancient religions such 
a conception had no pertinence; the 
earth and underearth were the only con- 
ceivable human dwellii:g-place here and 
hereafter. It was only Christian faith 
that opened heaven to all believers. In 
so far as we follow a theological deter- 
mination of that faith, this question of 
animal immortality is somewhat perplex- 
ing, save as we participate in St. Paul’s 
hope for the ultimate restoration of all 
things. If there is to be an eternal sep- 
aration between the good and the bad 
of the hnman race, it would doubtless be 
an added punishment to the latter that 
their faithful dogs may not bear them 
company, and in this life it might be 
a further incentive to goodness. 

To some it might undesirable 
that into another and better world we 
should be followed by the pestiferous in- 
sects and venomous reptiles which infest 
our present dwelling-place, and that; hav- 
ing let the ape and tiger in our own 
natures die, we should in the happy here- 
after be still beset by the ape and tiger, 
objectively surviving that dispossession. 
But is it not to the average intelligence 
quite as perplexing that all these and 
many other physical ills afflict our pres- 
ent existence? Is there any thoughtful 
mind which, considering that the Creator 
is to be known only through what He has 
created, has not been baffled by this mys- 
tery? In some such minds the dilemma 
has been suggested that either the Creator 
is not omnipotent or that He is not wholly 
benevolent. To us comes rather the sug- 
gestion that we conceive of divine at- 
tributes from our limited knowledge, 
having no sufficient basis for our predica- 
tions. Our view of the macrocosm as 
shown in the starry universe begets a 
sense at once of calm and of majestic 


seem 
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harmony. It is the microcosm - 
things about us, as closely seen as j; 
in our power to see, and regarded go), 
in relation to ourselves and the thi; 
within us, always, too, exclusively f; 
an ethical view—that presents a diy 
confusion, into which no harmony 
be introduced so long as we cons 
Good, Evil, and Justice relatively | 
within the circle of purely mental 
ethical judgment. Life in the absoly:. 
and essential sense—that is, apart f; 
the relations incident to man as a ratio) 
ally conscious and therefore fallible bo- 
ing—is as unmoral as the physical 
verse. The essential truth of life is s 
only in the vital view—that which Noa- 
ture presents in all her variety of 
dustrious ant and idle butterfly, of | 
and serpent, of the beautiful and the 
ugly, of tuneful melody and discordant 
snarl. Perhaps the note of reconciliat 

of these opposites—as of those which tly 
human imagination has created—is m: 
tically suggested in Amélie Rives’s si 

of “The Flittermouse.” 

That dualism which the human imag 
ination has always built up on what 
seems the radical opposition of good and 
evil, and so built up as to include within 
its vast cycle of action and reaction th 
strangely mingled elements in the natural! 
world as well as in the human soul, 
present with us from the beginning of 
this story, which, but for the insistenc 
of the narrative form, might be called a 
Hallowe'en Masque. The mare who bor 
Mahomet to the skies and, on her 
turn, coquetted with the Djinn, is linked 
with Lucifer (Light-bearer), who in |! 
fall became the leader of all evil host 
Flittermouse—the maid who any mor 
might be surprised in a prayer for Sata 
—chanis, as if from the storm-centre | 
the mighty conflict, the strains of 
reconciling harmony. All else in tl 
story — dialogue and drama — tends 
show that the divine temptation in a! 
evil is to incite reaction, which, in 
purely natural view, is redemption. 

It is not to be supposed that the author 
of this unique imaginative work con 
sciously followed the lines we have trace: 
to give the reader some intimation of it: 
hidden framework. Nor does the charm 
of the author’s embodied intuition rest 
upon any possible rational explanation. 
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Seeds 











WILL,” said John, in his rich, manly 
bass voice,—“1 will now proceed to 
plant the garden.” 
“How nice of you!” said Mrs. 
John. “ You’ll show the neighbors a thing 
r two, even if they did start on their 
gardens two weeks ahead of you, won't 
you, John?” 

‘Yes,” said John, in a quite-so voice. 
‘Now, first of all, I shall put in the to- 
matoes, the cucumbers, and the corn.” 

‘Um!” she murmured, simulating ecstasy 
to please him. 

*Then,” said John the agriculturalist, 
disregarding an interruption so feminine, 

“then I shall plant the asparagus, the 
radishes, the -lettuce, and the eggplants.” 
And he looked at her expectantly. 

‘Fine!” she obediently exclaimed. “I 
love eggplants!” 

* Yes?” said John, and he arose with a 
look as though (if modesty did not forbid 
it) he could name a devoted husband who 
would do anything to 
please his little wife. 
‘Where’s the spade?” he 
briskly cried. * Come 
now! We must have a 
spade!” 

She tripped down into 
the cellar and _ brought 
up the spade, 
while John 
seated himself 
on the back 
piazza and puff- 


ed his pipe as A 
he buried him- iy 
self in agricul- } 
tural thought. ee | 

‘Ah!” said ee 


he, arousing 
himself and 
critically ob- 
serving the 
spade. “And 
now the rake!” 
he briskly added. 

And down-stairs she 
ran for the rake, while 
John again concentrated 
his powerful intellect on 
the work that lay before 
him. 

“Here’s the rake, 
John!” she proudly an- 
nounced, and neatly 
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placed it by the side of the spade. John 
laboriously turned around. 

*You’ve forgotten the hoe!” he com- 
plained, quite bitterly. 

So down she went for the hoe, and soon 
the duet of garden tools became a trio. 

* Anything else, John?” she asked. 

‘Where are the seeds?” despaired John. 
‘I don’t see any seeds! Surely you don’t 
expect me to plant a garden without seeds, 
do you, Janey?” he chided her. 

And dutifully—ever so dutifully—she ran 
indoors for the seeds, and came back with 
them in less than no time, her little cheeks 
all rosy at the prospect of this magnificent 
garden that was about to spring up all 
around the house as if by magic (John had 
been boasting about this garden all winter 
long), and her little brow slightly clouded 
because she couldn’t come out into the gar 
den and help her John, owing to the fact 
that she was obliged to stay inside and 


‘make a cake.” 


** YOU'VE FORGOTTEN THE HOE" 
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Behold John now walking up the garden 
path, clothed in importance and dignity, 
and adorned with his spade, his rake, his 
hoe, and his seeds. And behold him a few 
minutes later, casting supercilious glances 
at his neighbors’ gardens and starting to 
dig. Like a vigorous Fury, John started 
to dig, driving his spade deep down into 
the earth, flinging up the dirt, turning it 


over, banging it with the spade, driving 
his spade into the earth again, and re- 


peating the whole process like an inexorable 
piece of mechanism. Like Vulean forging 
thunderbolts did John apply himself to dig- 
ging that garden. Like Moses smiting a 
multitude of rocks. 

And behold Stebbins, John’s right-hand 
neighbor, now pleasantly walking down his 
garden path, followed by Rover, his faithful 
dog. “Ha! ha!” laughed Stebbins; “ work- 
ing, eh?” He rested his arms on the fence 
and smiled a sunny samile at John. “I like 
to see you work,” he chuckled, idiotically ; 
‘it ‘Il do you good!” He lit a cigar (with 
vulgar display and ostentation), and settled 
himself comfortably to criticise this thing 
and see it all the way through, while Rover 


settled himself at his master’s feet, and 
(after generously displaying a few odd 


fathoms of tongue) good-naturedly regarded 
John through the fence. 






















And John rounded out his asparagus- 
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bed and planted it, and raked it, an 
smoothed it, utterly disregarding the fr 
quent advice of the irrepressible Stebbins 
Likewise John planted his eggplant-bed, hi- 
radish-bed, and his cucumber-bed. Then | 
began to dig again. 

“ That’s the way to do it!” cried Stebbins 
“that’s the way!” 

With a growing vehemence John pr 
ceeded to dig his garden, flinging the di) 
around with desperate little flirts of th 


spade, swatting the solid pieces of loan 
(while Stebbins cheered right manfully 
scowling at the pebbles, hissing at t! 


stones, and looking -horrible things at th: 
boulders. 

And finally behold Mumford, John’s left 
hand neighbor, opening his back door 
smilingly contemplating John at work 
“Isn’t he the hard worker!” cried Mun 
ford, with pretended awe and admiratio: 
And Mumford sauntered up his garden 
path, leisurely leaned his arms on the fenc: 
and chuckled idiotically. And Mumford’s 
fox-terrier came in from a jaunt and seat 
ed himself at Mumford’s feet and stuck out 
his tongue and looked at John with 
cious interest. 

“You see, I’m working hard!” said Steb 
bins to Mumford, winking as he spoke with 
pleasurable anticipation. 

“ Yes,” said Mumford, speaking admiring 
ly; “if I could only work as hard as you 
I’d soon be rich!” 

“ You’re not angry, are you?” cried Steb 
bins to Mumford. 

“No,” said Mumford, “I’m not exactly 
angry, but my back aches, and I have 
blisters on my hands.” 

“ You shouldn’t work so hard!” said 
Stebbins. 

“TIT know it,’ mourned Mumford, 
“but I just want to show the neigh 
bors on each side of me a thing or two.” 

Whereupon Messrs. Stebbins and 
Mumford laughed in asinine chorus, 
and looked as though they counted not 
that day lost. 

And there they were: John in the 
centre of the stage working for dea 
life, copiously perspiring, but swearing 
to himself that he would die before he 
would look up or give his 
two tormentors the least satis 
faction; Stebbins and Mum 
ford sprawling on their re 
spective fences, smoking their 
cigars and guffawing profuse 
ly at their own sprightly wit; 


and 


g 
gra 


and the two dogs looking 
through the fences, smiling 
beneficently, their tongues 
lolling out to _ incredible 


lengths; looking as large as 
life and twice as natural. 

As John worked on, Mum- 
ford’s dog gradually became 
uneasy, and at last, unable 
to restrain himself any long- 
er, he hopped through the 
fence and cautiously ap- 
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vached the 
lving John. 
hereu pon 
Rover, a_ bitter 
ival of Mum- 
rd’s terrier, 
so bestirred 
imse l f, and 
imped lightly 
rough the 
fence 
“What's the 
matter with the 
adc os?” asked 
Stebbins. 

s They’ve been 
burying their 
bones where I 
am digging,” replied Mumford, 
still humorously pretending that 
he was John. 

“ Well,” said Stebbins, with in 
dignation, “ let them have their bones! You 
wouldn’t keep a poor dog away from his 
bones, would you?—a poor, dumb, faith 
ful friend?” 

And if ever a man looked wicked—real 
wicked, mind you, and with a diabolical 
cast of countenance—it was our John, who 
had laughed and joked so mercilessly at 
Stebbins and Mumford when those two 
merry gentlemen had planted their own gar- 
dens; our John, who had bragged to all 
listeners that he would give Stebbins and 
Mumford two weeks head-start on their gar- 
dens and beat them out at the finish; our 
John, with his hands puffed all out of shape 
with blisters and his backbone feeling as 
though it had been tied into an amazing 
number of sailors’ double knots. 

And then it was that John turned up a 
bone with his spade, and then it was that 
the rival dogs pounced upon it simultaneous 
ly. And a haughty canine challenge and an 
acceptance of the same suddenly sounded 
over that pretty pastoral scene, and, dis- 
daining other idle preliminaries, Rover and 
Tige settled down to their daily battle—on 
the asparagus-bed, as it happened. 

Through the mist and cloud of warfare 
could be seen momentary flashes of a titanic 
combat, with John dancing around in agi- 
tated circles and trying to discourage the 
fighters with his rake—a dizzying mirage of 
whirling dogs, highly and loftily tumbling, 
marching and countermarching at frightful 
speed, apoplectic in their cries, frantic, con- 
tortional, and full of life and vigor. 

Generals Stebbins and Mumford cheered 
on their forces to glorious victory, and John, 
the great pacificator, vainly tried to part 
the belligerents. 

“Go it, Tige!” cried Mumford. “ Good 
old dog! Good old fellow!” 

“ Seize him!” howled Stebbins; “ seize him, 
Rover!” 

Poor John intervened with the rake again. 
Rover received the brunt of it. 

“You let that dog alone!” cried Steb- 
bins. “You touch that dog again and 
there'll be trouble!” 
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“IT’S CHEAPER TO BUY VEGETABLES!” 


John eagerly advanced to touch the dog 
again, his very soul loudly shrieking out for 
trouble, but this time Tige caught it. 

“ Here!” howled Mumford, “ what do you 
mean by hitting that dog? He’s not hurt- 
ing you!” 

“ Not hurting me?” cried the frantic John, 
speaking at last. “ Not hurting me? Look 
at that garden, will you? Just look at it!” 
And as John’s eye scanned that scene of 
devastation, “Call ’em off!” he shouted. 
“Call ’em off!” 

And after the dogs had been called off and 
had trotted back to their masters with joy 
and satisfaction, and after John had sulkily 
acknowledged that if there was a joke that 
same joke was on him, and after he had sur- 
veyed the scene of ruin, he thoughtfully re- 
tired into the privacy of his own domicile 

“Wasn't that awful!” exclaimed Mrs. 
John. “Poor John! The garden is all 
spoiled!” 

“I’m glad of it!” declared John, straight- 
ening his back and thinking of the future 
weedings and hoeings and waterings that 
the defunct garden would have required if 
it had lived. “It’s cheaper to buy vegeta 
bles, anyhow!” 

“ There'll be no living on the same street 
with the Stebbinses and the Mumfords when 
their gardens begin to grow,” sighed Mrs. 
John after a pause. 

“Don’t worry! They’re going to have 
their hands full!” said John. 

“ Why, John?” she eagerly asked, “ why?” 

“I’m going in for chickens!” cried John, 
“that’s why!” And after a gloatful silence, 
“Which scratch the most—hens or roost- 
ers?” he suddenly asked. 

“ Roosters,” said Mrs. John. 

“Jane!” said John, banging his fist on 
the table, “if it wasn’t for the looks of 
things I’d get all roosters!” 
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Cross-examination 


THe CuILp. “ Gran’ma, did you ever 
any little children?” 


Coquette 


OQUETTE eall 
tried 
For months in vain to win 
Lovers who lost, and so decide 
The heart that beats within 
Is false and fickle. Let them go! 
Small comfort comes of scandal; 
And disappointment, as you know, 
Makes every man a vandal. 


they you,—they 
you,— 


you 


Because you gave them of yeur smiles 


Impartially, they reason, 
You set a snare of subtle wiles 

And tricked them, which 
Each thought himself the mortgagee 

Of all your love—as though it 
Were compromising just to be 

Fond of a man and show it. 


Because to each you always seemed 
And were—a comrade truly,— 


Forthwith the happy fellow dreamed 


That he possessed you duly. 
Such is the arrogance of man: 
He loves a girl and—better— 


have 


who 


was treason: 


Concludes there’s nothing simpler than 


To tell her so and get her! 


Coquette! Ah, sweet, that word 
Implies that you can parry 
Successfully until you find 
The man you mean to marry. 


Flirt if you like, with whom you may 


You never shall discover 
My jealousy until you say 
You take me for your lover! 


unkind 


Fevix CARMEN. 


The Nearest Human 


GROUP of tired women were listening 
a free concert in one of the departmen 
stores, where the virtues of a certain pian 
player are usually demonstrated. On thi 
particular occasion, however, a long-hair¢ 
young man had usurped the place usual! 
occupied by the mechanical device. Extren 
physical weariness may blunt the sense 
humor, or perhaps women are really deficien 
in that sense—at any rate, none of the lit 
tle audience appeared to be amused by t! 
tableau of the soulful young man playin 
away industriously with a huge sign hang 
ing over his head: 
“Nearest Human of any Piano-player 


No Sacrifice too Great 


T is said that when General Sherman was 

in command of the army in Tennesse« 
in the early part of the war, he was 
much annoyed by people who inundated hin 
with complaints of the petty thefts of th¢ 
soldiers under his command. 

One day when the general was particu 
larly busy with a special-service detail at 
headquarters a Union woman, whose hus 
band was in the Confederate army, came in 
with a querulous complaint that some sol 
dier had stolen her chickens. He eyed her 
in silence for a moment, and then said in 
his sternest tones: 

“ Madam, the integrity of the Constitution 
and the unity of the republic must be main 
tained if—if—it takes every chicken in Ten 
nessee.”” 








A Trained Canine 


“Now, Beppo,” said his master, “to 
ladies kindly bow.” 

And Beppo opened wide his mouth, 
sharply barked, “ Bow-wow !” 


the 


and 
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Miss PorKer. “ How lucky you are, 


EWARDE. SADE 
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my deer, to be able to grow your own hatpins.” 





A Patch 


(The Luther-Burbankian Version of Swinburne’s ‘‘A Match’’) 


BY WILBUR 


HE pink is what the rose is, 
The lily like the phlox; 
I make them grow together, 
In bright or cloudy weather, 
In fields or flowerful closes, 
In pot or window-box— 
The pink is what the rose is, 
The lily like the phlox. 


The pear and the tomato, 
The pickle and the plum, 
Now fraternize as brothers, 
And I have planned some others— 
I’ve grown a sweet potato 
That gives us chewing-gum, 
Paired with the pear-tomato, 
The pickle and the plum. 


With sugar-cane and quinces 
And watermelon-vine 

I'll grow you cans of jelly; 

Or strands of vermicelli— 

Such the bohemian minces 
And calls both fair and fine— 

With sugar-cane and quinces 
And watermelon-vine. 


D. NESBIT 


The pumpkin and the apple, 
The apricot and peach, 

Blend in a hybrid, handy 

To boil to luscious candy, 

Or can be turned to scrapple, 
Commingled each with each 

The pumpkin and the apple, 
The apricot and peach. 


If burdock leaves were lettuce’ 
If onion tops were rye? 
But why be speculating? 
Speak up, and don’t stand waiting. 
Such problems do not fret us 
You need not idly sigh: 
“If burdock leaves were lettuce, 
And onion tops were rye!” 


The pink is what the rose is, 
The lily like the phlox 

I join the pear and pansy, 

To please my idle fancy; 

They call such work osmosis, 
But theories it mocks— 

The pink is what the rose is, 
The lily like the phlox. 
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speech. Usually they 
so old as to be beyond 
pair. 

Dolly.—We referred 
question to the head of 
Motherhood 
who said that a mor 
wrench would be the 
suitable Christmas gift 
your pet ape. 

Raindon.—We are s 
on our own account as 
as yours that we kno 
no place where they re 
borrowed umbrellas 

T. Rimmer.—Ruffled { 
ings are still quite ge 
ally worn. They are 
ways crosswise, but may 
made straight by sm 
ing. 

Beauty.—Your questior 
regarding the complexior 
has been referred to th« 
partment “ Cheek-to-Chee} 
Talks,” and is answered 
this number. 

H. Ayer.—Dead men’s 
shoes are considered t 
most desirable foot-wear for 


Depart 








The Luxurious Pig 
OSH SIMPKINS was a 
The kindest among 
He housed his pig in 
It had a fountain 


men, 


pen. 


A Timely Suggestion 


ARJORIE’S evening 

She had bespoken bléssings for each 
member of the household, had named her 
aunts, uncles, and cousins, and was begin 
ning on the neighbors. Jack, eager for the 
bedtime story, listened impatiently. “ Oh, 
rats!” he interposed, under his breath. His 
sister heard. After an instant’s pause, she 
went on, sweetly, “ And the little mice too!” 


prayer was long. 


Answers to Correspondents 


(From the Blooming Jay Magazine) 


D ARNE.—For mending the air which was 
¢ rent with shouts on your husband’s re 
turn, use either a sailor’s yarn or the thread 
of a discourse, according to the size of the 
rent. 

T. T. O.—We cannot give directions for 
knitting brows. As this is an up-to-date 
pxper, we supply nothing not in style, 
and knitted brows are not worn by up-to- 
date, power-through-repose people. 

Victim.—We know of nothing 
mend jokes cracked in an 


that will 
after-dinner 


farmer 


luxury— 


prospective heirs. 

S. U. Torr.—No matte: 
how many former lovers 
a bride may be at a wed 
ding, it is bad form for 
any one but her father 
give her away. 

Amateur Actress.—}F 
the where 
eating fruit when 
breaks out you _ shoul 
burnt orange with watered ribbons 
and garden hose. An alarm-clock should | 
imong the stage furnishings. 


and 


scene you ire 


the fir 


wear 


A Calamity within his Ken 
DEMURE little teacher had told wit 
such enthusiasm the fine old tale of 

“The Black Douglass” that the whole class 
was stirred. Even big Frank, who is usua 
ly slow to respond to a stimulus, looked » 
ready that he was called to the front to r 
produce the story in his own words. Whe 
it came to the thrilling part, “ Where watcl 
men were posted on the walls lest th: 
enemy steal up unawares,’ the boy, in a 
large, shocked, explanatory voice, said 
“Watchmen were posted on the wall les 
the enemy steal their underwear.” 


A Real Invalid 

URING the Spanish war a certain ama 

teur nurse found ample scope for he: 
enthusiasm and abilities, but her zeal was 
slightly abated after one morning visit to 
her ward, when a suffering hero was dis 
covered lying with the coverlet pulled over 
his head, and a placard pinned to the out 
side which read: 

“ Too sick to be nussed to-day.” 
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Unsentimental Husband 


) vou aecused Mr. Rufus Matlock of 
sentimentality he would have flouted the 
stion mercilessly. Proudly he pointed 
fact that Louisa Matlock and himself 
reputation as the best-behaved engaged 
“that Rookwood, lowa, had ever 
“Only three times during ou 
tship—and it was not a short on 
ve—did we kiss each other. I in 
ted on a trade discount with my enga 
ring. Sentimental? Bah!” 
\ sentimental man would have conducted 
self differently, you may be sure, when 
isa Matlock announced, the day after 
r thirtieth wedding anniversary, that a 
ool friend of hers in Rookwood, 
s ill and had craved a visit. 
| will be gone only a month, Rufus.” 
All right, my dear.” Not a word of 
egret; not a syllable of sorrow. This, too, 
deliberate defiance of the fact that the 
casion would mark their first separation 
over fifteen years. “ All right, my dear,” 
ind nothing beyond. Naturally, he secured 
her ticket and a Pullman, accompanied her 
lepotwards, and stood on the station plat 
form long after the train that bore her away 
had vanished in the many-tracked distance. 
4 sentimental man would have locked him- 
self up in his home and refused himself 
nourishment and comfort. Mr. Matlock did 
neither. He pursued his customary round of 
duties at the office every day. Every eve 
ning he sat at his dinner-table and gazed 
grimly at the vacant place opposite. It was 
set, of course, with its customary quota 
of forks, knives, and spoons. He had or- 
dered it. No weakness that: convention. A 
sentimental man would have covered her 
place with roses. There were only half a 
dozen of them—a paltry half-dozen. 
Meal-time over, he ascended to the library. 
What did he do? Cover her photograph with 
kisses? Implant one’s lips on a bit of 
board ?’—sheer folly. In the most matter- 
of-fact way imaginable he took her picture 
from its place on the library table and 
stared at it mutely. 
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“ You have to watch that naughty boy, 
He has the greatest habit 
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And 
the 


how he 
three 
there were two 
find him in the 
night through. 

And there were three entire evenings dur- 
ing which he looked at her photograph not 
more than five times. Think of it 
times! 

At the end of 
letter. Mrs. 
was much 


himself! 
his wife's 
evenings that 
library reading 


indulged 
weeks ot 


During 
absence 
did not 
half the 


—five 


three weeks he 
Matlock’s friend in 
Her stay must per- 
force be extended possibly another three 
weeks. A fortnight certainly. This un- 
sentimental husband evinced no sign of emo- 
tion whatsoever. To the contrary, he dis 
covered forthwith that he needed a vacation 
worse than his factory needed him. Did he 
choose Florida or southern California? Not 
he. Without a moment’s hesitation he pur- 
chased a ticket for the prosaic, sceneryless 
factory town of Rookwood, Iowa. Had he 
been a sentimental husband he would cer- 
tainly have forewarned his wife against his 
arrival. Rufus Matlock sent her not even 
a telegram. He packed his grip and sent 
out for a cab. 
The rattle of a 


received a 
Rook wood 
worse, 


horse’s hoofs sounded on 
the street outside. He prepared to de- 
scend. He stopped on the threshold of the 
library doorway as he heard the sound of 
voices in the lower hall. A moment later 
he pushed his grip under the sofa and threw 
his overcoat over the back of a chair. 

And then— 

Enter Louisa Matlock. “ Hello, Rufus. | 
couldn’t—I couldn't bear it any longer. So 
I came home.” 

* Just in time, Louisa. I was about to 
depart on a little jaunt of my own. Only 
for a few days,” he apologized. 

That night Mrs. Matlock found her photo- 
graph on the library table precisely as she 
had left it. Surprised? Could the wife of 
an unsentimental husband expect different- 
ly? The next day, in his coat pocket, she 
found an unused ticket to Rookwood, Iowa. 
Surprised? Hardly. She had been looking 
for it ever since her return home. 


S. T. STERN. 





Of castin’ shadders on th’ wall, 
Then runnin’ like a-rabbit.” 
















































































































































































































































A Hard Fall 


Mr. Jar. “Oh dear! 
Bottle?” 

Mr. SHAVING-BRUSH. “ Why, he was sitting on the steps 
and he fell asleep so hard that he broke.” 


What’s the matter with Mr. 


A Boston Engagement Calendar 

nurse, 

ET’S see. Oh dear! The Mothers’ Club temperature. 
(f lead the meeting, that’s the rub) mom<ter, so 


The Social Settlement Debate: the nurse 
“ Resolved, we need a new birth-rate.” 
On Tuesday. 
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A Terrible Possibil 
ITTLE Lucy « 
home from school 

ing piteously. It 

some time before 
family could learn 
cause of her trouble, 
finally the sobbing 
less violent, and 
wailed out: 
“Teacher says — it 
don’t get my spelling 
son—she’s going to n 
an example of me, an 
she puts examples on 
blackboard, and if 
puts me _ there, | 
afraid the scholars 
rub me ou—t!” E. C. D 


Needed no Thermometer 
A PROMINENT Eastern 
physician has a st 
of the tribulations of a 
friend in securing a com 
petent nurse for his in 
fant daughter. One day 
it seemed to the members 
of the family that the 
child was ailing, and th 
consensus of opinion wa 
that the trouble resulted 
from the method = en 
ployed in bathing t! 
youngster. 


“We're afraid,” said the mother to th 
“chat the water js not the prope 


We shall get you a the 


that you may tell when th 
On Monday. bath is too hot or too cold.” 
“Oh, ag to that, mum,” promptly replied 


“5 
can tell easy enough: if the little one gets 
blue, the water’s too cold; if she gets red. 


don’t think it’s needed. | 


the water’s too hot.” 


The Sewing Circle meets with me 
For music (really for the tea!) 
On Wednesday. 





As Regent of Moll Pitcher Court 
I’ve got to read my first report 
On Thursday. 





Heigho! The Fair for Crippled Cats 
Will take all day (I sell trimmed hats) 
On Friday. 


The Khayyam Conference expects 
My paper on “ Omar’s Defects” 
On Saturday. 


Then, the last straw, my Bible class 
Sings at the hospital, alas! 
On Sunday. 











Oh, what the bliss of Heaven must be! 
No partings there, so equally 




















No meetings! 


S. F. BATCHELDER. 





ELLY. “Isn’t your nose a bit retroussé?” 
Ruino. “Oh, I don’t know! Isn’t yours 
a vermiform appendia?” 
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E of the characters in Mr. Hamlin 

‘arland’s latest story, The Tyranny of 

Dark, is made to remark that when- 

subject of life after death comes up 

ussion in any company, the most in- 

terest immediately prevails; every one 

listens with strained attention, and is 

. contribute his part to the argument. 

s more especially noticeable when the 

sation turns to those psychic phe- 

a attributed to the agency of disem- 

| spirits. Every one, it would seem, has 

experience to relate, some theory to ad- 

, some question to propound. Moreover, 
r. Garland points out, the 
ide of scientific men in 
d to these phenomena has 
te years undergone a de- 
led change. Psychic mani- 
tations once regarded as un- 
hy of the smallest atten- 
now claim serious investi- 
n. Seience is less dog- 
ec in its views than for- 
y, and, realizing that it is 
impossible to discover the 
timate nature of matter as 
ultimate nature of spirit, 
1 have less assurance in de- 
ring certain things impos- 


Mr. Garland is peculiarly 
ted, in more ways than one, 
for writing the story of psychic 
levelopment which he has pro- 
duced in The Tyranny of the 
Dark. For several years he 
was associated with B. O. 
Flower, formerly editor of the 
Arena, Minot J. Savage, and 
hers, aS a member of the 
American Psychical Society, 
nd it was Mr. Garland’s par- 

ular task to conduct investi- 
gations of psychic phenomena 

1 report the results in the 
Psychical Journal. He de- 
ares that he himself took 
charge at many sittings where 
ccurrences took place that 
were quite inexplicable by ordi- 
nary laws, under the conditions 


imposed. Mr. Garland has long had in mind 
a story based upon these personal experiences 
with the occult, and after failing repeatedly 
to do the subject justice in a smaller scope, 
he has finally written a complete and absorb- 
ing novel upon this theme. 


While Mr. Garland suggests an interpre- 
tation of the curious psychological events de- 
scribed in The Tyranny of the Dark, his 
treatment is by no means expository. The 
story is as thoroughly romantic as Hesper or 
The Caplain of the Gray-Horse Troop. 
Briefly, the tale concerns a beautiful Western 


HAMLIN GARLAND 
Author of The Tyranny of the Dark 
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girl, who, being normal in all other respects, 
has displayed, from childhood, the powers of 
a psychic. Though she herself revolts from 
the slavery imposed upon her by her “ con- 
trols,” and ardently longs for freedom, she is 
enforced to continue in supposed communica 
tion with the dead by her mother and a 
fanatical minister who constantly presses 
upon her the alleged mission of converting 
the world to an assured belief in immortality. 
A young scientist comes to her rescue, and 
the story takes the form of a conflict between 
the forees of darkness and those of light. 
Mr. Garland makes one feei the potential 
tragedy of the situation, and fully enlists the 
reader’s sympathy for the lovable girl who is 
encompassed by invisible horrors. It is 
scarcely necessary to lay stress upon Mr. Gar- 
land’s ability to tell a good story. He is 
well known as a writer who studies character 
at first hand, with the result that the per- 
sons of his tales are forceful and convincing; 
and this quality, together with the clean 
directness of his style and his natural vigor 
of presentation, has made him a favorite not 
only with literary connoisseurs, but likewise 
with a considerable number who are either 
too preoccupied or too indifferent to care 
greatly for the ordinary novel of the day. 


In a previous review mention was made of 
Mr. Edward Sandford Martin’s charming 
book upon The Luxury of Children, in which, 
after the manner of an essayist, he took up 
the subject of childhood in some of its most 
alluring aspects. Mr. Martin treated his 
whole subject discursively from a necessarily 
masculine standpoint, and incidentally made 
out a strong case for children as opposed to 
all purchasable luxuries; but it remained for 
a woman—Mrs. Gabrielle E. Jackson—to take 
up with equal success, in a detailed and inti- 
mate manner, the actual relations subsisting 
between mother and daughter. The nature 
of Mrs. Jackson’s subject involves a considera- 
ble degree of attention to practical problems, 
and the giving of no little judicious advice; 
but she has been careful to avoid pragmatic 
assertiveness, and in a different way her 
Mother and Daughter is quite as readable as 
Mr. Martin’s book. 


The subject of child-study, or, in a less 
limited sense, the proper manner of rearing 
children, has engrossed many minds, and men 
of such widely differing views as Friedrich 
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Froebel and Herbert Spencer have 
the problem. It is doubtful, howev 
abstract theorizing of philosophers 
chologists has done as much to over 
difficulties which parents encounter, as ; 
common sense of mothers. No doubt ther 
a place for theoretic reasoning in co) 
with the subject, but there is a b 
between theory and common sense { 

one must keep if he would avoid the « 

of unwisdom in either direction, and 

this borderland that Mrs. Jackson 

her attention. She never loses sight of 
mother’s standpoint, and, recognizing | 
and mutual understanding as the prin 
quisites, she is rather concerned wit! ; 
ing out the various means by which thes 
conditions may be attained, than with +! 
laying-down of hard-and-fast rules whicl 
may not infrequently defeat the very ends 
which they are intended to promote. Mrs 
Jackson’s style, like Mr. Martin’s, is s 
gestive and stimulating rather than expos 
tory, and her book is highly illuminating 
asmuch as it reveals the possibilities of ha; 
piness which may be realized by mothers y 
know how to get and keep the confidence 
their daughters. The subject of the immens 
influence wielded by mothers for good or evil, 
which is the essential text of Mrs. Jackson's 
discourse, has never been developed wit! 
greater force and practical wisdom. The san 
optimism and the genuine, unforced sent 
ment manifest throughout the book mak 
uplifting to read, while its wise recommend 
tions give it a distinct value as a contributio: 
to the philosophy of life. 


A writer of sea tales is judged first of all 
by his actual knowledge of the sea, and in 
this respect Mr. Morgan Robertson, who wil! 
be remembered as the author of Sinful Peck 
and Spun Yarn, is past criticism. He was 
for many years himself a sailor, and he has 
a thorough knowledge of all that pertains t 
the seafaring life. But it is the imaginative 
quality of his writings which gives them 
their greatest hold upon the reader, and in 
point of daring conception, powerful setting- 
forth of imaginary situations, and realism of 
detail, his fictitious narratives may be not 
unworthily compared to the short stories of 
Kipling. Indeed, one of Mr. Robertson's 
favorite characters—“ Old Man Finnegan” 
——has been repeatedly compared to Kipling’s 
“Mulvaney.” But Finnegan, who is an old 
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abeard an English battle-ship, 
lly different conception from 
philosophical, if 


irewd and 
mes rampant, Irishman of Sol- 
ree. The leading characteris- 
Mr. Robertson’s man-of-war’s 
that he is useless when sober, 
ne drunk, he is capable of in- 
n. and on several occasions 
an involuntary hero. In “A 
al Comedy,” Finnegan adds 
gayety of his shipmates by 
ig his white duck trousers into 
tton in an effort to remove 
sulphuric - acid stains—a_ pro- 
ng which had results; in “A 
of the Cloth,” he is made drunk 
the chaplain, and _ incidentally 
es the chaplain drunk, in order 
Finnegan may save the ship; in 
her tale, he is most unexpectedly 
ted from an enemy’s torpedo tube; 
| again, intoxicated with oxygen, he 
pulates a submarine, to the con- 
of England’s foes and the 
tion of his ship. All these ad- 
ires of Finnegan are hilariously 
but most of them are tre- 
lously exciting as well. No 
ter has deseribed a conflict of modern 
realistically than Mr. 
Robertson, and his acquaintance with the 
kk mak ssibilities of such warfare gives an element 
~omm« he unexpected to his narratives. Others 
mtribut Mr. Robertson’s tales which do not concern 
egan are in a more serious vein. A 
uliar power is manifest in the story 
first of a called “ The Rivals.” One may think it hard, 
a. and first, to become interested in personified 
. who w ; ittle-ships, but the reader who finds him- 
inful Pecl self personally affected toward the vessels 
He was : ho figure in “The Rivals” will have cause 
change his opinion in this regard. 


tle-ships more 


nd he 
vertains t 
eatnativ he Candidate, by Mr. Joseph Altsheler, 
Kees then q » wrote Guthrie of the Times, is not so 
1 in uch concerned with politics as with the 
nl sett neidents of a Presidential campaign. Inter- 
Realian t, indeed, concentrates upon the personality 
ae Be nol f the candidate, “James Grayson ”—a man 
: se strength and magnetism of character 
he reader does not have to take for granted. 
But while one never loses interest in the 
rogress of Grayson’s fortunes, the various 
episodes which attend upon his career fully 
‘upy one’s attention for the time. Any 


or, al 


stories 

toberts 

‘inne g 
Kipling’s 
is al 


MORGAN ROBERTSON 
Author of Down to the Sea 


one of these incidents would make a good 
short story by itself, if treated only a little 
more expansively, and each has a climax of 
its own. It is probably not until the last 
chapter, when the returns of the election are 
coming in, that the reader realizes how 
closely his sympathies have been bound up, 
all along, with the success of the candidate. 
That this concluding chapter, which, from the 
very nature of the case, is restricted in ac- 
tion, should keep one in a state of excited 
suspense, is quite an artistic triumph for Mr. 
Altsheler. Besides “Grayson,” there are a 
number of minor characters in the story 
who stand out clearly. Various types of 
newspaper men are much in evidence, and as 
may be inferred from Mr. Altsheler’s jour- 
nalistie experience, there are realism and live- 
liness in their depiction. The love affair which 
concerns one of them with the niece of the 
candidate gives a sharper edge to one’s in- 
terest in the main narrative, and the author 
has made this correspondent a man in every 
way worthy to be the secondary hero of a 
romance with so strong a figure as Grayson in 
the foreground. The tale is told, not so much 
from the standpoint of the politician as that 
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of the newspaper man who appreciates the 
romance of a situation without being deceived 
as to the facts, and there is not too much dis- 
cussion of political problems for the aver- 
age reader. 


The dramatic element is prized in novels, 
but is not always easily obtainable except 
through devices which suggest the melo- 
drama. Notwithstanding, the author who 
places the scene of his narrative in a court- 
room, has at his command a situation 
which events proceed in as orderly and 
almost as striking a manner as on the 
stage. For the story is told in the words 
of the actors—lawyers and witnesses — 
every important particular is placed in a 
strong light, as in a play; there is every 
possibility for surprising disclosures; even 
the audience is present, to intensify the feel- 
ing of excitement;—and all this is secured 


in 


FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 
Author of The Accomplice 
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without any sacrifice of naturalness 
traordinary demand upon the reac&k 
agination. Mr. Frederick Trevor H 
thor of The Web and The Minority, } 
fairly taken advantage of this prin 
his latest story, The Accomplice. 1 
is wholly concerned with a murder 

and most of its events take place in th: 
room, though the action is not whol 
fined to the one locality. The mysté 

is ingenious, in that its solution is c 
without obvious effort at mystificat 
to the last moment of suspense; and 

told from a somewhat novel sta: 
the narrator being the foreman of t] 
This foreman, contrary to his intent 
comes a participator in the events su 
ing the trial, as well as a spectator 

tener. The weight of responsibilit, 
he feels infuses his narrative with 

interest than it would have were it th: 


is 


upe 


ficial account of an outsider, and ¢! 


the situation is brought forcib 
to the reader, who shares the 
of the perplexed foreman in 
voluntary partisanship for th 
oner. Mr. Hill describes a leg 
flict as if it were a battle, foll: 
it from point to point without 


fusion, and letting the reader 
the full stress of the contest 


hibited in the behavior of }: 
and witnesses. The Accomplic: 
story of a single episode rather 


a full-panoplied novel, and ther 


room within its limits for no 
breadth of treatment; yet for 
rapidity of action, the author 


found time to do some excellent c! 
acter-drawing, and the harshness 


legal controversy is happily m: 


} 


tl 


by the presence of a romance invo! 


the foreman and a warm-hearted gi: 
whose sympathy for the accused 


really the deciding factor in th 


With reference to Seléné, th 


matic poem with which the Pri: 


Troubetzkoy (Amélie Rives) has 


greeted the literary world for the firs! 


time in miany years, the two | 


which most urgently require emphas 


are, that the is 


poem 


sincere in its emotional expres: 


The splendor of the Princess 


T 


+ 


genuinely 
thoughtful, and that it is thorough); 









a” 
ithor 
lent 
shnes 
m< 
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Pr } 
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wo yp 
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’s imagery may at first blind 
) der to the qualities which un- 
er skill in the presentation of 

ful pictures, but hardly any one 

read her poem through without 
more than superficially moved. 

is, perhaps, a disposition at the 

t day not to take seriously any 

tt at that adornment of lan- 
which is necessary to the 

g of pictorial poetry. But there 

s a wide distinetion between the false 
renee, which is merely frigid and 
matory, and the artistic use of 
iage to particularize the beauties 
some shape of the imagination. 

I if Seléné were merely a kind of 
apotheosized rhetoric, it would be 
worthy of high praise solely for its 
In fact, the Princess Trou- 
betzkoy’s poem will bear comparison 
plenitude and accuracy of expres- 
with classic models. Her style 

has the delicacy and natural grace of 
ves traced by the frost upon glass, 
with none of the accompanying cold- 
nes 3ut Seléné is much more than 
a graceful and dazzling display of 
crystallized language. It is a poem 
th a warm human appeal to 
the emotions, and embodies a true 
sophy of love, worked out 

from the eonceptions of the pagan 
myth which is the Princess Troubetzkoy’s 


artistry. 


he publication of The Marriage of Will- 
iam Ashe, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, which has 
already been reviewed in these columns, has 
been generally received as a literary event 
of the first importance. In that she is in all 
quarters conceded to be the foremost woman 
writer of her day, Mrs. Ward has received 
no more than her due; but her latest novel, 
ne would expect, has put the critics on 
r mettle, and a certain disposition is 
manifested to criticise Mrs. Ward’s work, not 
for what is in it, but for what it does not 
contain, So far as it merely limits and de- 
fines the seope of a book, such criticism is 
doubtless legitimate and useful, but when it 
notes as a defect every quality which a book 
lacks, but might conceivably have, it can 


; 
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AMELIE RIVES 
Author of Seléné 


searcely be called so. Mrs. Ward’s alleged 
want of humor, for instance, is not to be 
seriously considered as a fault in the artistic 
treatment of her stories. If any one who 
has read The Marriage of William Ashe will 
but earnestly consider with himself what 
would have been the real effect of making any 
part of that novel distinctly and superfluously 
funny, he will realize the futility of this kind 
of criticism. It would have been regrettable 
if Mrs. Ward had endeavored to be laugh- 
provoking in an essentially serious story. 
But that there is penetrating and sparkling 
wit throughout The Marriage of William 
Ashe cannot justly be denied. It is necessary 
for a critic to have a certain fixed standard, 
but it is not good to make this standard a 
kind of Procrustean bed upon which every 
work of genius must be either stretched or 
mutilated. C. H. Garves. 
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RCHITECTS, Builders and 

owners of manufacturing 

and commercial buildings every- 
where should send for 


“The Barrett Specification.” 


This Booklet is a most concise 





and impartial treatise on the roof- 
ing problem. In addition, it pre- 
sents for your consideration a 
Standard Roofing Specification. pn = 

This. Specification is not an advertisement. _ Its 
treatment of the subject is from the broad stand- 
point of over fifty years’ actual experience. 


It exploits no brands, it expounds no theories. 
The facts only are there. 


It is a little X-Ray on a much-discussed subject, 
and should be in a handy place on the desk of every 
Architect, Builder, Owner and Engineer. 


Mailed free on application 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Allegheny, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New Orlean 
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ISS BELLARD’S INSPIRATION, 
by William Dean Howells, is in much 
lighter vein than his recent great 
The Son of Royal Langbrith, and 
suggests the manner of his earlier 
although somewhat more seriously to 


cepted. Its leading characteristic, at all 


r, 


is that subtle humor which, with this 
ean never wholly be dissevered from 


hological acumen. Yet it may be ob- 


eC 


in this connection, that very little of 


the analysis which must necessarily precede 
Mr. Howells’s presentation of character is 
performed before the eyes of the reader. The 
author simply makes the persons of his 
story talk and act, down to the smallest de- 
tails, in a way that we instinctively recognize 
as “characteristic ” without exactly knowing 
why. The truth is, that Mr. Howells’s people 
are made real, as well as amusing, to us 
by their very shortcomings, their mistakes, 
their unnecessary embarrassments, their semi- 














WitttiAmM DEAN HOWELLS 
Author of Miss Bellard’s Inspiration 
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visions of the situations in which they are 
actors; so that in these fictitious figures we 
intuitively discern ourselves and our ac- 
quaintances. We cannot keep from smiling 
at them, while at the same time we realize 
that the smile is partly at our own expense. 
“Mr. Crombie,” for instance, of the present 
story, blunders so sincerely and naturally, 
and is so pardonably uncertain in his grasp 
of an illusory situation in which feminine 
feelings are involved, that one has a fellow 
feeling for him in his comic bewilderment. 
The artificialities and conventional fatuities 
of people who do not exactly understand one 
another; the absurd results achieved by those 
who are working at cross purposes; the fa- 
tality through which people are obsessed by 
something which they think of chiefly to 
avoid; the contradictions of the feminine 
nind—all these are themes of Mr. Howells’s 
delicate satire, and under his treatment are 
made vividly real without exaggeration. Mr. 
Howells’s men and women are sometimes 
embarrassed by that curious mixture of mo- 
tives which is natural to the overcivilized 
human being of to-day; and it is this fact 
which enables a number of very intelligent 
and logical people to get into a somewhat 
complicated coil, as in Miss Bellard’s In- 
spiralion. Miss Bellard herself is at the bot- 
tom of the difficulty, of course, and in this, 
his latest heroine, Mr. Howells has discovered 
the eternal feminine under a new guise—that 
of the advanced woman. I take it that any- 
thing like a caricature of the new-woman 
type would be as far as possible from the 
author’s intention; but after making Miss 
Rellard a very attractive and highly intel- 
lectual person, he takes pleasure in showing 
us that, like others of her sex, she is princi- 
pally determined by emotion in the last re- 
sort, and he makes her display, to the con- 
fusion of her literal-minded lover, that care- 
fully reasoned unreasonableness which is one 
of the most delightful characteristics of Mr. 
Howells’s fictitious women. In brief com- 
pass, the outline of the story is as follows: 


Lilias Bellard, who has fallen in love with 
a young Englishman, in the absence of her 
parents, invites herself to the home of her 
aunt and uncle, who are spending the sum- 
mer in the New Hampshire hills, in search 
of peace and quiet; her real object being to 
make up her mind in regard to matrimony 
under the roof of a relative. The Crombies 
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are by no means delighted at the prosp.t 
having their chosen quietude disturlx 
yet the social instinct is strong i; 
Crombie, and causes her to weleome hy 
with effusion. The almost super 
frankness of Lilias alternately disar: 
arouses the older woman’s suspicion; | 
is equally determined to do her duty 
niece, and not to be in the smallest 
taken in by her. The rapid “ transmutation: 
of Mrs. Crombie’s moods,” with respect 
Miss Bellard, afford infinite amusement 
the reader, for the reason that they ar 
irrational and yet so natural under the cir 
cumstances; and no less enjoyable are ¢| 
efforts of Mr. Crombie, who has a rather 
“fuzzy” notion of the whole predicament. 
to keep pace with the perpetual fluctuations 
of his wife’s point of view. Always in Crom- 
bie’s conduct one may detect the hand 
Mrs. Crombie—whether as specific advic 
the influence of long training—and the en- 
deavors of this slow-minded old gentleman to 
use a little feminine—and to him unneces- 
sary—diplomacy, are ineffably funny. At 
length, Lilias and her English lover becom 
engaged; but at nearly the same time Mr 
Crombie receives a visit from an old schoo! 
friend and his wife, who are unhappil) 
mated, though their infelicity seems para- 
doxically to arise from their loving each 
other too much. The spectacle of their 
wretchedness suggests to the logical Lilias 
that people who are too much in love should 
not marry, and she insists upon a separation 
from her lover upon this purely theoretical 
ground. In the end the difficulty is overcon: 
through Miss Bellard’s “inspiration,” and 
the lovers are reunited. Exactly what was 
the nature of Lilias’s flash of insight must 
be left for the interested reader to find out. 
Suffice it to say, that after having gotten her- 
self into a philosophical difficulty by a tor- 
tuous course of logic, she takes a characteris- 
tically feminine short cut out of it. 


of 
2 
and 
Mrs 


HLece 


Mr. Howells’s half serious, half humorous 
style, as exhibited in Miss Bellard’s Inspira 
tion, is a souree of keen, intellectual enjoy 
ment to all his readers. Wit of the kind which 
he provides in this story never palls upon 
one, because it is always mingled with en 
lightenment, and it causes more obvious at 
tempts at humor to seem relatively flat, stale, 
and unprofitable. The perfection of charac- 
ter-making in this book will be a delight to 
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ho are somewhat weary of 
k figures of fiction. Some 
s persons are inter- 
han real people on account 
conventional fixity of their 
teaits: Mr. Howells’s characters 
11 people made more real 
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Ultimate Passion, by Philip 


Verrill Mighels, who wrote Bruv- 
lim’s Baby, has a psychologi- 
basis, as every story which at- 


represent human pas- 
sions needs to have, though pri- 
marily it impresses one as an un- 
usually strong tale of action, love, 
and political ambition. An ap- 
preciation of the story, however, 
requires the psychological key to 
be known. The “ultimate pas- 
sion” to which Mr. Mighels refers 

his title is not a consuming 
desire for or love for a 
woman—though both of these are 
factors of moment in the tale— 
but the underlying passion for 


tempts to 


power, 
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deceney and honor which, after 
long suppression, is roused at 
last by the ultimate insult. This 



























fundamental instinct is really a 

more essential part of the man 

who plays the leading part in Mr. 

Mighels’s story than any other trait which he 
possesses, though he misjudges himself so far 
as to attempt to do evil that good may come; 
and at the crucial moment of his career it 
arises powerfully, and causes him to choose 
the better part at the expense of his most 
cherished ambition. 


John Hakon—the hero of The Ultimate 
Passion—is in the midst of a fight for a 
second term as United States Senator when 
the story begins. During a previous incum- 
beney he has distinguished himself by his in- 
flexible honesty and his implacable opposition 
to the moneyed powers. Now, his own elec- 
tion made impossible by the enmity of those 
whom he has offended, he yet remains in the 
fight, and by his presence causes a deadlock 
which prevents the election of a tool of his 
enemies. The latter, however, force his with- 
drawal by threatening to make public a letter 
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which seems to implicate Hakon’s father as f 
the guilty cause of a great catastrophe. Ha- a 
kon, while he loses none of his ambition, is 

deeply affected by this episode, and in the 
bitterness of his spirit makes up his mind h 
that it is necessary and justifiable to oppose 
treachery with treachery. Accordingly, when, + ke 
a few years later, Graystone, who controls all *¥ 
the machinery of Hakon’s party, summons ‘ 
him and proposes to make him President, he } 
accepts, and makes the necessary promises, 

determining, however, that when he is elected i! 
he will prove false to his political friends in 
order that he may be true to the people and 
to himself. An arresting problem of char- ct 





acter is thus presented almost at the outset, . - 





and it gains in interest through the ensuing u 
developments. Graystone makes it an abso- f 
lute condition that Hakon shall marry his 
daughter, who is intellectually superficial and 
physically unattractive, and to this the latter 
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Cotonet A. K. MCCLURE 


Author of Our Presidents and How We Make Them 


consents, though not without compunction. 
But immediately afterwards Hakon meets and 
falls in love with Ruth Sherwood, who is as 
different as possible from the boss’s daughter. 
At first he is strongly tempted to withdraw 
from the whole affair on her account; but 
knowing that she longs to have him in the 
seat of honor, this consideration reinforces 
his own ambition and keeps him to his bar- 
gain. Temporarily he gets over his difficulty 
by marrying Ruth in secret, and this love af- 
fair, which is held in abeyance through the 
mighty issues at stake, in all save the name 
of marriage, is of a most tantalizing interest. 
When the story reaches this point, the reader 


finds himself jy 

of manifold sg 
There are so m: 
sibilities, and 

betides at this 

the narrative i; 

to be of inter 

kon’s duplicity 
accidentally —r 
Graystone’s pla 
misecarry; and 
always the po 

that Hakon 

may at any 1 
throw over thx 
affair in disgust 
actual denouen: 
brought about in 
expected manner 
Meshe, who is 
stone’s mistress and } 
most able instrument 
evil, becomes enamoure: 
of Hakon, and proposes 
to desert Grayston 

go to him. Being 
pulsed, she takes her r 
venge by forging a let 
ter to Ruth which sum 
mons her to meet Ha 
kon at 
office. The appointment 
is kept, and the boss 
enters his private roon 
to find a woman 
Hakon’s arms. Sur 
prised and angered, lh 
salutes her with an in 
sulting epithet. Hakon, 
brought to bay at last, 
declares his marriage, 
and forces the boss to beg pardon on his 
knees. He then turns his back on his hopes 
of the Presidency and begins life anew with 
his wife. It is strongly hinted that by his 
withdrawal at the last moment, Hakon d 
feats the machine as effectually as if he had 
carried out his original plan—a considerat 
to which his ambition has hitherto blinded 
him;—so that the reader has nothing to 
regret in the outcome. Throughout, one’s 
terest is nicely balanced between the political 
battle without and the conflict of motives 
within the mind of the leading character. On 
wants to have Hakon win, and at the sain 
time one desires to have him regain his in- 
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The reader really cannot tell how he 
prefer to have the story turn out, and 
fore waits breathlessly for the author’s 
sure. The climax is dramatic in the 
e. The ultimate passion suddenly 
upon the man and enwraps him, causing 
overthrow all his carefully laid plans 
breath, and the reader all at once dis- 
that this is what he has been waiting 
from the first. In this novel it will be 
that Mr. Mighels has handled a theme 
is more than usually worth while, and 
culminating event of the narrative, com- 
ng after a long period of suspense, rouses 
real enthusiasm. 


olonel A. K. MeClure’s valuable work, en- 
tled Our Presidents And How We Make 
Them, has been issued in a new edition, in 
response to a popular demand, and has been 
extended so as to include the Presidential con- 
test of 1904. In times of peace a nation’s 
is principally concerned with the 
course of politics, and the most important 
events in the political history of this country 
are the quadrennial elections of its Presidents. 
It is, however, very difficult for the student to 
et possession of the authentic details which 
alone make it possible to understand the pro- 
cess by which our Presidents are made. Pre- 
cisely these details are supplied in Colonel 
McClure’s book, which is therefore a valuable 
contribution to the ‘history of the country as 
well as a thorough text-book for the student 
Colonel McClure’s personal ex- 
perience and observation have extended over 
a period of more than fifty years, and during 
all this time he has been familiar with the 
nner workings of party conventions, The 
Whig convention of 1848 which nominated 
Taylor was the first which he attended, and 
of the twenty-nine Presidential contests which 
have occurred in the history of the United 
States, he has actively participated in four- 
teen, or nearly one-half of the entire num- 
ber. Colonel McClure is, therefore, entitled 
be considered not only an authority but 
an historical source for the period extending 
from 1848 down to the present time, since 
during these years he has been an active par- 
ticipator in publi¢ events as well as an earnest 
and able eritic of them, and most of his in- 
formation has been obtained at first hand. 
The book contains a record of the nomina- 
tion and election of every President from 
Washington to Roosevelt, which, in the 


story 


of polities. 
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earlier portion, is as near to absolute correect- 
ness as the most careful research could make 
it, while the latter half is of particular value 
and interest on account of the side lights 
which Colonel McClure has been able to shed 
upon matters imperfectly treated by most 
historians, and the personal reminiscences 
with which he has enriched this part of his 
narrative. 


One of the most enlivening characters in 
juvenile fiction is “Jimmy Brown,” whose 
adventures, written by William L. Alden, 
have long held their place among the few 
books for children in which older people also 
find much to enjoy. Like Mark Twain’s Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer and Aldrich’s Story 
of a Bad Boy, Mr. Alden’s book is remarkable 
for its humorous appreciation of a boy’s point 
of view, and the spirit of pure fun with which 
it is pervaded. All of which applies equally 
to the new “ Jimmy Brown ” book, by the same 
author, which is entitled Jimmy Brown Try- 
ing to Find Europe. “Jimmy” will be re- 
membered by those familiar with the older 
book as a marvel of perverse ingenuity, whose 
conduct is almost invariably “such.” Like 
every real boy, he is filled with an irrepressible 
energy, which finds outlets in the most ex- 
traordinary pranks. He is constantly making 
new and startling applications of knowledge 
that he has derived from books or hearsay, 
and trying experiments which turn out dis- 
astrously for himself and his friends. In 
the present story, Jimmy is sent to live with 
his married sister, while his parents are absent 
on a trip to Europe. But a decided “ cool- 
’ arises between him and his brother-in- 
law, as a result of some of the small boy’s es- 
capades, and things are made so uncomforta- 
ble for him that he resolves to run away and 
join his parents in Europe. The ensuing nar- 
rative is filled with entertaining episodes, 
and makes an exciting story. All through 
the tale, Jimmy’s mild and philosophic com- 
ments, which are so true and impartial, and 
err, if anything upon the side of understate- 
ment, while they never by any chance hit 
the point as a grown man would see it, 
are a constant source of joy. On _ the 
whole, no better portrait has ever been given 
of the boy who is mischievous and a continual 
torment and source of danger to his friends, 
without ever intending to be so, than Mr. 
Alden has furnished in “ Jimmy Brown.” 

C. H. Garnes. 
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of which he treats—a period which extends 
approximately from 1680 to 1752. The book 
closely adjoins and supplements the fifth 
volume of the series, which has been written 
by Professor Charles M. Andrews, of Bryn 
Mawr College, and is entitled “ Colonial Self- 
Government.” While Professor Andrews has 
dealt with the various colonies — Spanish, 
French, English, and Dutch—in considerable 
detail, tracing the growth of self-government 
in each, Professor Greene has treated pro- 
vincial America more nearly as a whole, and 
has oceupied himself chiefly with pointing 
out the growth of unity in the life of the 
colonies which were afterwards to become the 
United States, and in tracing those obscure 
tendencies which led the way to a later period 
of conflict and The epoch 
is an exceptionally difficult one to treat in 
such a way as to secure consecutive interest. 
It is a period not especially rich in dramatic 
events, but rather presenting a multitude of 
details which are not singly of the greatest 
importance. Yet Professor Andrews, by his 
method of handling this complex subject, has 
lent it a peculiar fascination. General move- 
ments rather than specific details have been 
given prominence in this volume, and by the 
process of generalization the author has 
brought forth, out of a mass of evidence 
which would be hopelessly confusing to the 
mind of an untrained investigator, a clear 
and coherent description and exposition of an 
important epoch in our history. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the subject-matter treat- 
ed in “ Provincial America” has never before 
been adequately handled; so that Professor 
Andrews, in making available to the general 
reader a mass of material which up to this 
time has been accessible only to the few, has 
filled a gap in our historical literature; and his 
book is therefore one of the most important 
of those making up The American Nation. 


decisive events. 


Dealing first with the relations of England 
to the colonies, Professor Andrews traces 
briefly the vicissitudes of the various pro- 
vincial governments, through which they ar- 
rived, by the close of the seventeenth century, 
at a certain uniformity not only of system, 
but of thought and action, “ making it pos- 
sible to speak not merely of the polities of 
Massachusetts or Virginia, but of certain 
common tendencies which appear in the po- 
litical life of the colonies as a whole.” Next 
the relation of the religious sects to the pro- 
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vincial governments is reviewed. 1), 
laxation of the Puritan system in New Ff 
land and the failure to establish an . 
Episcopal jurisdiction in America 

scribed, showing the self-governing 
the colonists in church as well as j 
The long wars of William and Anne. 
interrupted the peaceful development 
colonies, are then treated with especia 
ence to the European situation. A ch 
“Tmperial Policy and Administratio: 
lows, in which the interaction of 

and provincial interests is given spe 
tice, and the ensuing discussion on “ Py 
vineial Politics ” the progress tha 
had been made towards national feeling by thy 
middle of the eighteenth century. A mow 
interesting chapter on “ Provincial Leaders” 
gives estimates of the men who had »n 
do from the colonial side with the. events 
the epoch just described. The important su 
jects of the “Immigration and Expans 

which helped to build up the future nat 
are then thoroughly treated, with son: 

cussion of slavery. “The Founding 

Georgia” as ¢ 


shows 


1 barrier colony receives sep- 
arate consideration. Two succeeding chapters, 


which are of great assistance in enabling th 
reader to understand the extension o 
colonies and their gradual consolidation 
interests, treat respectively of “ Province 
Industry ” and “ Provincial Commerce.” 1 
subject of “ Provincial Culture ” 
final chapter, which rounds out a complet 
and very illuminating picture of provin 
life. Professor Andrews has dealt with that 
antenational period in which the history 
the United States may be said to hav 
first obscure beginnings, and the task 
making this epoch intelligible and attractiv: 
to the general reader has been performed by 
him with unusual skill. 
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It frequently happens that when an author 
has accomplished .an assured success, the en- 
thusiasm which is generally felt for 
works of his mature genius extends itself t 
the earliest products of his pen; but it some- 
times occurs that these literary firstlings d 
not fully justify such retrospective interest 
It is even remarkable in some cases how litt! 
the earlier works of a noted author differ 
from those of contemporary writers of lesser 
fame; and sometimes there seems to le 
searcely any resemblance between such pre- 
liminary efforts and the masterpieces after- 
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Many of the sketches which this book con- 
ns have the form, if not the substance in 
of truthful Some are 
iously pure extravaganzas, like the “ Ex- 
rience of the MeWilliamses with the Mem- 
nous Croup.” Others to at 
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Witt N. HARBEN 


Author of Pole Baker 


least a basis of fact. It 
to the exact 
in any of these stories 


is therefore difficult 
of truth 
; and since an investiga- 
tion of the problem would in no way add to 
the reader’s enjoyment, ny) one need under- 
take it. But if the anecdote concerning Mark 
Twain’s “ First Literary Venture” is in any 
wise to be taken seriously, it will illustrate 
Accord- 


story, Mr. Clemens, at an early 


determine per cent. 


the quick development of his genius. 
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age, was left in charge of his uncle’s news- 
paper, the Weekly Hannibal Journal. A poem 
was received from the village fop, entitled 
“To Mary in H—1,” meaning, of course, to 
Mary in Hannibal. Mark Twain had the 
verses set up, but appended a foot-note, as 
follows: 

“ We will let this thing pass, just this once; 
but we wish Mr. J. Gordon Runnels to under- 
stand distinctly that we have a character to 
sustain, and from this time forth when he 
wants to commune with his friends in h—], 
he must select some other medium than the 
columns of this journal.” 

This is possibly just a clever jeu 
d’esprit. It may be no more true than the 
obviously false but none the less funny nar- 
rative of how Mark Twain once edited an 
agricultural paper. But it will at least serve 
as a partial illustration of the character of 
the book’s contents, and the fact remains 
unshaken at all events that Mark Twain’s 
earlier pieces have the same enlivening qual- 
ity as his later ones, and excel all others 
of their kind. “The Notorious Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County” is among the 
other sketches in the volume. This story, 
it seems, was at one time unadvisedly trans- 
lated into French, and the sorrowing author 
“clawed it back into a civilized language 
once more by patient, unremunerated toil.” 
All three versions are given, and the fact 
that the tale of “The Jumping Frog” does 
not sort with the genius of the French lan- 
guage is made hilariously apparent. The 
various stories included in Sketches Old and 
New cover a wide range of humor. It is im- 
possible to review them here in detail, but to 
one who knows Mark Twain the titles alone 
will prove suggestive. Among them are, 
“Journalism in Tennessee,” “The Facts in 
the Case of the Great Beef Contract,” “ My 
Late Senatorial Secretaryship,” “The Late 
Benjamin Franklin,” “A True Story, Just 
as I Heard It,” “How TI Once Edited an 
Agricultural Paper,” “The Killing of Julius 
Cesar Localized,” and many others. There 
are sixty-six sketches in all. 


The reader who picks up Mr. Will N. 
Harben’s latest story, Pole Baker, in the ex- 
pectation of the same kind of enjoyment 
which he has derived from Abner Daniel and 
The Georgians will not be disappointed; for 
Mr. Harben has again written of Georgia 
scenes and Georgia characters, and has 
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further approved himself the ab 
terpreter of the life and manners this 
most interesting section of the count B 
there is no question that in point 
depth of feeling which it evokes Po 

is a better story than either of Mr. |] 
previous novels. The title-character 

of the Abner Daniel type—a Georgia 

a “fellow of infinite jest,” full of e 

ing stories, weirdly illustrative of any , 
that he wishes to make in an argunm 
capable of strong friendships; chival: 
wards women; a fighter upon occa 
and moreover he has a weakness for 
A writer has said something to the effect +} 
whenever any one chances to fall hi 
water, and is in danger of drowning, th 
is always some admirable, unobtrusive perso 
near by who jumps in and rescues at 
peril of his own life. In a sense Pole Baker 
is that man. He stands for the unrecogniz 
half-submerged goodness in human natur 
the goodness that is sometimes hidden fr 
us in real life because it is encrusted wit 
rough characteristies. In Pole Baker Mr. 
Harben has revealed it; he has mack 
infinitely attractive. There exists a strong 
friendship between Baker and a young m: 
named Nelson Floyd, whose parentag 
obscure. Doubts as to his origin have deep); 
affected his sensitive nature, and have mad 
him somewhat reckless and eynical. 1 
friendship between the two rests upon th 
firmest possible basis—the mutual recognitio 
of manly strength. Both are essentiall; 
strong, virile men; each has a_ weakness. 
Floyd’s defect is in his attitude towards wom- 
en. The father of a girl whom Floyd was sup- 
posed to have wronged takes justice into his 
own hands. He practises with his revolver 
until he can put three bullets into the sam 
hole at ordinary shooting-distance, and gives 
a publie exhibition of his skill. He comes 
to town expressly to kill Floyd. Pole Baker, 
risking his own life and the loss of the man’s 
friendship, steps in, and with a certain rough 
tenderness and tact heads off the catastrophe. 
Floyd is in love with a girl whom Baker 
regards as a sister. He suspects Floyd’s in- 
tentions towards her, and moreover he is 
determined that the young fellow shall justify 
his own faith in him. He again goes to the 
extreme limit of what one strong man may 
say to another in friendship, but his half- 
threatening appeal to Floyd’s sense of honor 
enables him to pass successfully through a 
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moral crisis. 

Pole, by a 

force, man- 

clear Floyd’s 

of its taint, 

the latter is 

to marry the 

of his 

Here you 

n the rough 
utlines of a 
which makes 

ng, definite ap- 

to one’s healthy 
pathies. This 
peal is strength- 
by the minor 
sodes, of which 
ce allows me to 
ention only one. 
There is not a more 
uching scene in 
recent fiction than 
wherein Pole 

ker is taken out 
be whipped by 
the whitecaps for 
neglecting his wife 
and family, whom 
he loves. The spec- 
tacle of this 
strong, helpful man 
brought so low, is 





deeply moving. 








The poet sees 
things in the ab- 
stract, and his verse 
is the product of a 
certain elevation of thought; but in this 
busy age it would seem that our minds 
are for the most part taken up with 
the concrete things that naturally find ex- 
pression in prose, and few are able to 
attain sufficient serenity and detachment 
from every-day affairs to cultivate the 
poetic vision or even to read the poems which 
others have written. It would seem worth 
while, however, to make a special effort to 
secure a period of quietude for the enjoyment 
of such poetry as Helen Hay Whitney has 
produced in Sonnets and Songs. Mrs. Payne 
Whitney is the daughter of John Hay, Sec- 
retary of State, and her literary ability is 
well known. She will be remembered as the 


HELEN HAY WHITNEY 
Author of Sonnets and Songs 


author of The Rose of Dawn and other 
poetical works. In the present collection the 
sonnets are particularly worthy of commenda- 
tion. In this graceful but difficult verse- 
form Mrs. Whitney writes with entire nat- 
uralness and ease, and each verse is a perfect 
and symmetrical expression of a thought or 
a mood. One would not wish a word added 
to or subtracted from any one of them, and 
this ideal completeness of expression gives 
deep satisfaction to the lover of poetry. Un- 
doubtedly many persons will find among these 
verses some which will seem to contain the 
final and sufficient setting forth of ideas 
which they themselves have long cherished. 
©. H. Garnes. 
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Gambler, Katherine Cecil Thurston 
further approved that extraordinary 
ulty as a teller of tales which was so 
phantly demonstrated in The Mas- 
ler. And with reference to these two 
, one is led to remark, in the first place, 


that Mrs. Thurston’s art as a novelist con- 
sists by no means exclusively in the selection 
of bizarre plots and situations, but to an even 
greater extent in her manner of telling her 
stories, which would be sufficient in itself, 
one would think, to make attractive much less 


KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 
Author of The Gamiler 













































































































































































































































alluring plots than those which she chooses. 
In the case of The Masquerader, the bare 
conception of the plot is striking, but many 
a story with a striking plot has failed. The 
scheme of the story, indeed, arrests the atten- 
tion, but to keep the attention fixed is an- 
other and a far more difficult problem, the 
solution of which is the real test of an au- 
thor’s dexterity. 


The fact is, Mrs. Thurston possesses in the 
highest degree that art of narration which 
consists in keeping the reader entertained 
with little things, while never allowing him 
to forget, even for an instant, the main issue 
of the story. Every speech and gesture of one 
of her characters adds a more poignant in- 
terest to the tale she is telling; yet she em- 
ploys these details so sparingly that they 
never appear to be ends in themselves. We 
know from the author’s manner at the outset 
that an actual story is to be told, and all 
minor matters appear to be condensed as 
much as possible, as if from a pressing con- 
sciousness of what is to come. It is unsafe 
to lay down any general rule for novel- 
writing, since the talent of all writers cannot 
be made to conform to the same canon, and 
originality is a law unto itself. There is a 
large place, assuredly, among works of fiction, 
for the quiet, discursive novel. Yet the 
story of sharply defined situation and rapid 
movement, when told by so adept an expo- 
nent of the narrator’s art as Mrs. Thurston, 
will probably always hold the keenest interest 
for the great majority of readers. 


The Gambler, like its predecessor, The 
Masquerader, has an abundance of life and 
movement, and there is not a moment of 
this absorbing narrative when one is not 
anxious for the next moment to arrive. Un- 
like the elder book, its action centres chiefly 
around a woman. Clodagh Asshlin, a beauti- 
ful Irish girl, is the heroine, and it is from 
her that the book gets its name, though her 
gambling is a propensity and not a profession. 
The Gambler, in fact, is more definitely a 
love-story than The Masquerader, and inas- 
much as the character of the woman in the 
tale is more carefully elaborated than was 
the ease in the preceding story, the heart- 
interest is correspondingly intensified. Clo- 
dagh is the daughter of an Trish gentleman, 
poor but proud, and passionately addicted to 
gaming. Her mother being dead, she is 
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largely untaught, and has, in fact, 
clearly defined principle of conduct, whj,) 
she has inherited along with a pr 
for games of chance—that a debt . 
must be paid. It is this belief whic} 
her, on the death of her father, reluctay, 
to marry an old friend of Asshlin’s, may, 
years her senior, who has taken upon 

the obligation of her father’s debts. Cod; 
in her singleness of purpose, and lack 
perience or guidance, wins much sympathy 
from the reader, and later, when she and he; 
husband go to Venice, one is inclined to » 
gard with leniency the abandon with whic! 
the joy-starved girl plunges into the life 0; 
the ultrafashionable English set of that city 
Her character, which is, at this point, a cv- 
rious composite of girlishness and womanli 
ness, makes a fascinating study, which 
handled by Mrs. Thurston with great delicacy 
and skill. It is an exciting moment whe: 
Clodagh at length yields to the persuasion: 
of her new friends of the smart set and be- 
gins to gamble, which she does largely out of 
pique toward a young Englishman, Sir Wal- 
ter Gore, whom she feels to be the only man 
of her acquaintance who does not approve o 
her. Gore subsequently takes upon himsel! 
the unpleasant and presumably thankles 
task of reproving her, and she goes away from 
Venice about equally disgusted with her ad- 
mirers, Gore, and herself. After the death 
of her husband, however, Clodagh becomes 
engaged to Sir Walter, and all might hav 
gone well with her had she not experienced 
a recrudescence of the gambling fever. Sh 
loses heavily at cards and roulette, and in her 
distress accepts a large loan from Lord 
Deerehurst, an old rowé, who plays the part 
of disinterested friend, with motives none of 
the best. Gore, however, insists that Clo- 
dagh shall discontinue her acquaintance with 
Deerehurst, and, in a somewhat panicky state 
of mind, she does the worst thing possible 
under the circumstances—she goes privately 
to Deerehurst’s house in order to adjust th 
matter of the debt. When Gore learns 0: 
this proceeding, and of the loan, he puts the 
worst interpretation on the facts and breaks 
off the engageatent. Mrs. Thurston knows 
how to make e story accelerate its swiftness 
of movement as it approaches the conclusion. 
and The Gambler reaches its climax in 
rapid sequence 6f events, during the progress 
of which one is kept in an almost painfu! 
state of suspense as to Clodagh’s ultimate fate 
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whole, the 

f The Mas- 

in her 

novel, has 

a story in 

is in her 
success, a 

nsion of in- 

is sustained 
definite and 
mneceived situ- 
but in point 
character-draw- 
vy. ind as a love- 
ry, T he Mas- 
ider must yield 
ghest honor to its 
iccessor. The 
sheer story - telling 
power which the 


publie were quick 
to recognize in the 
rrmer book is 
manifested also in 
The Gambler, but 
mg with it are 
qualities which will 
probably enable the 
new story to make 
a deeper and 
stronger appeal. 


Some of Mark 
Twain’s funniest 
sketches have to do 
with youthful jour- 
nalistie experiences, 
and six of these 
have been gathered 
into a volume 
named Editorial 
Wild Oats. The 
book is of small size, but it is not often that 
so much genuine and spontaneous fun is to 
be found within so narrow a compass. One 


of the most striking facts with regard to Mark 


Twain’s humorous pieces is that they yield 
as much enjoyment on the second reading as 
on the first. This is all the more noteworthy 
inasmuch as in general nothing is more 
deadly than a joke retold. But the pleasure 
ne derives from Mark Twain’s writings is so 
losely associated with the style that it is 
by no means exhausted in a single perusal. 
For style is so subtle and illusive a quality 
that its charm, however keenly felt, cannot 


Joun Bassett Moore, LL.D. 
Author of American Diplomacy 


be renewed except by reference to the printed 
page; no mere memory. will suffice. Mr. 
Clemens is an artist in words—master alike 
of the homely and the polished phrase—and 
every line he writes is filled with humorous 
suggestion. Probably no writer ever lived 
who in any such degree combined the most 
perfect literary sense with the power of pro- 
ducing fun, which frequently becomes hi- 
larious. Editorial Wild Oats is a_ book 
similar in appearance to A Dog’s Tale 
and The Jumping Frog. The illustrations, 
which will add a great deal to the enjoyment 
of the text, are by Strothmann. 
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Notwithstanding the important part played 
by diplomacy in deciding the fate of nations, 
it is probable that not many persons have a 
very clear idea of the course taken by Ameri- 
can diplomatic negotiations in the past. It 
is true, however, that the story of the official 
relations of the United States with foreign 
governments is historically most interesting, 
and contains episodes not the least glorious 
in our country’s career. Surely no one could 
be better qualified to tell this story than John 
Bassett Moore, LL.D., who is now professor 
of international law and diplomacy at Co- 
lumbia University, and who has been Third 
Assistant Secretary of State, Assistant. Secre- 
tary of State during the Spanish War, and 
secretary and counsel to the peace com- 
mission at Paris in 1898. In his recently 
published book, American Diplomacy, Pro- 
fessor Moore has given a clear and connected 
exposition of the principles and policies which 
the United States has maintained in its for- 
eign dealings, and has described many trans- 
actions .not. hitherto made known to the 
public. The importance of this book, written 
by one who is probably the highest living 
authority upon his subject, can scarcely be 
exaggerated. Professor Moore’s active partic- 
ipation in affairs of state is sufficient guar- 
antee that the book is written with more than 
a scholarly understanding of the matters of 
which it treats. 


The latest additions to The American Na- 
tion, a comprehensive and exhaustive history 
of the United States, written by associated 
scholars and edited by Professor Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, of Harvard, are Volumes VII. and 
VIIL., entitled respectively France in Amer- 
ica and Preliminaries of the Revolution. 
The former book is written by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, LL.D., secretary of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin; the latter is 
the work of George Elliott Howard, Ph.D., 
professor of institutional history in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Inasmuch as the French 
colonies were widely separated from the Eng- 
lish settlements until well into the eighteenth 
century, one volume has been wholly devoted 
to their story. The narrative of the rise and 
fall of New France, Dr. Thwaites regards 
as “the most dramatic chapter in American 
history,” and he has told it with strict regard 
for accuracy, but with an admirable sense of 
proportion in bringing out its most important 
and interesting features. The author has 
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availed himself of a great deal of ; 
terial which has been discovered in 
twenty-five years, particularly by the 
writers of Canada. France in Amer: 
a manner supplementary to Professor (); 
Provincial America (Vol. VI.), an 
books lead up to Professor Howard’s | 
inaries of the Revolution. In this im, 
volume the remote and prox 
which brought about the inevitable strugg\ 
between England and her colonies, are g¢: 
before the reader in a clear and convincing 
way. The subject is carefully and impartia)- 
ly considered from all sides, and the rea] 
issue is thoroughly well defined. Of particu- 
lar interest is the concluding chapter of the 
book, entitled “ The Case of the Loyalists.” jy 
which a full and fair presentation is made of 
the reasons which actuated many thousands 
of Americans who sided with the 
country in the Revolutionary contest. Both 
Volume VII. and Volume VIII. are well 
equipped with maps; and those contained in 
France in America will be found of especial 
value as showing in a striking manner the 
possibilities which the French had befor 
them in America. 
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Those who have been following the stories 
about “ Rebecca Mary” which Annie Hamil- 
ton Donnell has been writing for Harper's 
Magazine have doubtless been impressed with 
the fact that the author has recognized and 
interpreted in an extremely able manner an 
unusual phase of child-nature. The strait- 
laced little New England girl, with her pa- 
thetic conscientiousness, and her equally 
strait-laced and unwittingly cruel aunt, are 
all the more appealing because they do not 
bid for our sympathies. Rebecea’s heroic de- 
votion to the quilt of a thousand pieces, her 
loyalty to “Thomas Jefferson,” the pet 
rooster, all her grotesque little joys and sor- 
rows and scruples, endear her to the reader. 
There is no hint in her character of the child 
who is self-consciously good. She simply 
does as a matter of course what she has been 
taught to consider her duty. Very quaint 
and sober and dignified is her outward de- 
portment, but inwardly she is as much a child 
as any of her romping contemporaries. These 
stories are wholesome and sincere in their 
emotional expression. To call them humorous 
might give a false impression, yet one gets a 
deal of quiet amusement from their perusal. 
Those who have already made the acquaint- 
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Mrs. Dennell’s small 
will be gratified to 
that the sketches rela- 
her have been col- 

in a book entitled 
a Mary. The volume 
ustrated by Elizabeth 
nen Green, who has 
rably conveyed the 
of the tales through 
nedium of her pictures. 


Island of Enchant- 
( by Justus Miles For- 
who has also written 
e Garden of Lies, Tommy 
rferet, and various other 
es, is one of those 
ankly and thoroughly ro- 
ntie tales to which it is 
refreshing now and 
to abandon oneself. I 
suppose the middle ages 
were rather bitter times to 
live in, but to us, who look 
at medieval life from a dis- 
tance, it often seems that 
the problem of conduct in 
that period was simpler than 
t is at present. In those 
days men seem to have had 
fewer doubts; they hated 
heartily and fought on 
small provocation, loved ve- 
hemently and at first sight. 
One had only to be loyal, 
brave, and chivalrous’ in 
order to merit all praise. One did not split 
hairs, but acted on the instant. The ethics 
of the time seem to us like what are now the 
ethics of sport, and consequently appeal to 
us with more than ethical force. It is no 
more than natural that the modern man 
should sometimes wish he might live in a 
world like that, in which men took their joy 
and sorrow in large, unmixed draughts. 
Intosuch a world The Island of Enchantment 
transports us. It is a miniature novel into 
which ig compressed the interest of a long 
story. The old Venetian atmosphere is ad- 
rably given, and the effect is wonderfully 
‘reased by the magnificent colored illustra- 
ns of Howard Pyle. The story is pub- 
lished in the form of a gift-book, which 
will prove very attractive from an artistic 
tandpoint. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 
Author of Rebecca Mary 


To tell a story that will interest small 
children is not so easy as it seems, and to 
write one is harder still; for somehow when 
one takes up the pen, one is apt to indulge 
more or less in literary flourishes and to lose 
one’s perception of what will really entertain. 
Gertrude Smith’s stories, however, are en- 
tirely free from this fault, being exceedingly 
well adapted to the tastes of children of from 
three to seven years. This author infallibly 
chooses out of the multitude of topics which 
occur to the adult exactly what will appeal 
to the child. She tells her tales in a way 
that small readers like and understand, Her 
previous books have been enjoyed by thou- 
sands of children, and her new one, Little 
Mother and Georgie, will be gladly wel- 
comed. 

C. H. Gates. 
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WRITING TO SANTA CLAUS 


Telly, b - =r his Father's Desk 
like a grown-up ma’ 

a 1,3 sup his Dad's ° * Ideal” 

Then stop him if 


if you can. 


Don’t be Afraid, It’s a 


Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


which neither floods nor blots, and it won’t soil his 
dress. The fact is, the boy is writing a letter to 
Santa Claus and asking for “A pen like his Pa’s.” 
Don’t foo! your boy, give him the genuine Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 


For Sale ty All Dealers 


L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY 
173 Broadway, New York 
138 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 8 School Street, Boston 


160 State Street, Chicago 136 St. James Street, Montreal 
12 Golden Lane, London 
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A companion piece to the author's famous “ Adam's Diary.” 
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The Fall of a Treasure Town) The Dreamer 
By HOWARD PYLE 






By JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 

With Four Full-Page Paintings in Color | 
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With Eight Full Pages in Color by 
Elizabeth Shippen Green. 
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Mr. Nevinson’s astonishing revelations and strange adventures, 
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EDITH WHARTON’S 
GREAT NOVEL 


THE HOUSE OF MIRTH 


No novel by an American author dealing with a strictly 
American theme for many years has aroused so much interest 


or discussion or won such praise as this tremendous story. 


\s a story and a social document ‘ The “The most remarkable novel appear- 
ise of Mirth’ is of remarkable interest ing in many years.” 
id value.’ N. Y. Tribune. Chi ago Record-iterald., 


It is at least extremely unlikely that the 


r will produce a more significant, a more “ Fulfils its early promise of being one of 
teresting, or a more admirably constructed the few great works of fiction of the year.” 
l written novel.” —New York Mail. -~Richmond Times-Despatch. 
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OUR NEIGHBORS 


THE NEW BOOK OF DRAWINGS BY 


CHARLES DANA CIBSON 


This book, which contains the best of Mr. Gibson’s 
work during the past year, including a number of 
hitherto unpublished drawings, represents the most 
finished work of the greatest American illustrator. 











THE WOOD FIRE IN No. 3 F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


The most genial, kindly and delightful stories he has ever written. I|lustrated in color. 
$1.50. 


THE HISTORY OF ECYPT JAMES H. BREASTED 


Founded on recent original researches by the author. Superbly illustrated. $5.00 net, 
postage extra. 


SA’-ZADA TALES W. A. FRASER 


Stories told by the animals gathered at a zoo in India. Illustrated by Arthur Heming. 
$2.00. 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK | HENRY VAN DYKE 


A beautiful new edition of these delightful songs. Illustrated in color. $1.50. 
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A NEW BOOK BY 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


$3.00 
Illustrated 


net 
from 


Postage 
photographs 


extra 


OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF 
AN AMERICAN HUNTER 


Graphic accounts of recent hunting trips by the author, including the Bear 
Hunt in Colorado and the Wolf Hunt in Oklahoma this spring; the Cougar and 
Bobeat Hunt in Colorado in 1903, and his Yellowstone Park trip. 


A remark- 
able book, filled with the spirit of the out of doors. 





JUNGLE TRAILS AND 
JUNGLE PEOPLE By CASPAR WHITNEY 


Thrilling adventures in travelling and big-game hunting in 
the Far East, with remarkable illustrations, mostly from 
photographs taken by the author. 

Illustrated $3.00 net; postage 23 cents 


OLD PROVENCE By THEODORE ANDREA COOK 


The history, legend and description of this most picturesque 

and interesting country. Written on the same lines as Old 

Touraine, delightful to read and most useful as a guide. 
Illustrated, 2 vols., $4.00 net; postage 31 cents 
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STEVENSON’S ‘‘A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES” 


Ilustrated in Color and Pen and Ink by 
JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


Miss Smith’s drawings are alzsost perfect interpretations of Stevenson's inimitable verses, and are beaut 
fully printed in color, making an exquisite book. $2.50. 


A LITTLE PRINCESS by Frances Hodgson Burnett 


This is the whole story of Sara Crewe, told for the first time, and beautifully illustrated in 
color by Ethel Franklin Betts. $2.00. 


ANIMAL HEROES by Ernest Thompson Seton 


This book contains the histories of a cat, a dog, a pigeon, a lynx, two wolves, and a reindeer. 
Beautifully told and illustrated by the author. $2.00. 


THE STORY OF THE CHAMPIONS 
OF THE ROUND TABLE by Howard Pyle 


The adventures of Launcelot, Tristram, Percival, and other Knights of King Arthur's Court, 
with notable drawings by the author. $2.50 net, postage extra. 


A SATIRE ANTHOLOGY by Carolyn Wells 














Written on the same lines as her ‘‘ Nonsense” and ‘‘ Parody” anthologies, and containing the 
cream of rhymed satire from Aristophanes to Oliver Herford. 


Cloth, $1.25 net; leather, $1.50 net ; postage extra. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION 





A THIEF IN THE NICHT ILL. $1.50 


Further Adventures of A. J. Raffles, cricketer and cracksman 
By E. W. HORNUNC 


These last adventures of Raffles and Bunny are the most exciting ones in 
their career. 


THE DEEP SEA’S TOLL ee 
By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


Vigorous, manly stories of the dangers and triumphs of the staunch fishermen 
of Gloucester. 


McALLISTER AND HIS DOUBLE ILL. $1.50 
By ARTHUR TRAIN 


‘They show a freshness of invention and a delicacy of handling quite unusual 
in stories of the town.’’—N. Y. Globe. 


MRS. RADICAN $1.00 


By NELSON LLOYD 
“We take off our hats to Mrs. Radigan. She is a joy forever.”’-—N. Y. 
Evening Sun. 


KIPPS: THE STORY OF A SIMPLE SOUL $1.50 
By H. GC. WELLS 


‘Quite the best of all the books he has published in this vein.’"— \. Y. Tribune, 


THE MAYOR OF TROY $1.50 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


The pleasantest, most humorous and most kindly story that “Q”’ has ever 
told. 





ESSAYS IN APPLICATION 
HENRY van DYKE 


Able and inspiring essays, illustrating the application of a sane idealism to the 
practical problems of life, of a social, political and general kind. 


$1.50 net (postage extra). 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Another Article by 


MR. ROOSEVELT 
A Wolf Hunt in 
Oklahoma 


Describes a very different sort of country 
and hunting experiences from those told of 
in the article in the October number about 
“A Colorado Bear Hunt.” Here it is 
riding at full speed across the broad plair 
in the wake of the pack of trained hound 

















The Beginning of the New Serial by 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
The Tides of Barnegat 


The new story by the author of “ The 
Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” “ Caleb West, 
Master Diver,” “Tom Grogan,” etc., is a 
distinct advance upon any of his previous 
work. There is wholesome vigor, abun- 
dant humor, the note of tenderness and 
broad human sympathy throughout the 
story that will at once make a strong 
appeal to all readers. The illustrations 
by George Wright will be printed in 


color. 


Diaries and Letters of Mr. George Bancroit. A mos | 
interesting instalment. 
“The House of Mirth.” Concluded. 

H. G. Dwight’s “An Impressionists New York,” an ap 
preciation of the many -sided interests and wonderful energy of the greates 
city of the world. 


Several short stories, etc. 
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IN FUTURE. NUMBERS 


MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


the first 





will contribute a Christmas Story in two parts; 
part to appear in the December number. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


will contribute a short story. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


will contribute to an early number a short story entitled 
“Philippa’ s Nervous Prostration’’—a very charming love story 
and a most amusing picture of a very up-to-date sanitarium. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


has prepared for early publication six articles on the 
Great Horned Game Species of North America. 


RAILWAYS OF THE FUTURE 


A series of articles on the great railway enterprises which 
are in contemplation and in progress. 


EDITH WHARTON 


will contribute other stories. 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
will be represented by a short story. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE IS KNOWN THE WORLD 
OVER. IT SELLS FOR $3.00 A YEAR, NO LESS. 
IT 1S EASY TO GET SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR IT. 


The Publishers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE offer a liberal cash 
commission for earnest and efficient work in securing 
new subscribers. Write for terms. 
25c. per number Bho OO per year. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, ‘Publishers, NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNER'S NEW IMPORTATIO.\'5 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY 


Greek, Erruscan AND Roman. By H. B. Watters, M.A. F.S.A. Based on the work 
With 300 illustrations, including 8 colored plates. 2 vols., 8vo, $15.00 net. 
The standard book on this subject, authoritative and exhaustive. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


First Presipent or THE Royat Acapemy By Sir WaLtTerR Armstronc, Director of the Nation 
Ireland. Wath photogravure and other illustrations. 8vo, $3.50 net. 
A smaller and much cheaper edition of this excellent work, which won such unusual praise 


3 THE LIBRARY OF ART 


A New Series, in which all Schools and Periods will be represented, but only the greatest Mast: 
included as separate Biographies. The rest will be treated in relation to their fellows and f 
as incidents of a development. Each, illustrated, $2.00 net 





New Volumes. PisaneL_to. By G. F. Hitt, M.A. Constaste. By M SturGe HENDERSON 
Already Published. MicHAELANGELO—DoNaATELLO—Frencn PAINTING IN THE 16TH CEN 
rirtan—Mepiava_ Art—VeERROCCHIO—DuRER—G10TTO. Each, with about so tllustrations, 


; THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


AND Irs MemBers. A History from 1768 to 1830. By the late J. E. Hopcson, R.A., and F. A. Eato> 
Secretary of the Royal Academy. Wéth photogravure portraits and illustrations. Large 8vo, $- 
An authentic history of the first 60 years of this brilliant Academy, with biographical account 

great men who made its annals famous 


WAGNER’S LETTERS TO MME, WESENDONCK 


Letrers AND LEAVES FROM A Diary. By Ricnarp Wacner. Whth portraits and facsimiles. Tra: 
by WititraAM AsuTon E Ltts. 8vo, $4.00 net. 
This is one of the most remarkable volumes ever published about the great composer Richard W 
In Mme. Wesendonck’s friendship Wagner found his greatest inspiration, and out of their relatior 
his most beautiful work, ‘ Tristan und Isolde.” 


JULIAN THE APOSTATE 


An Historicat Stupy By Gaetano NeGri. Translated by the Duchess Litta Visconti-Arges: 
an Introduction by Professor PasguaLte Vittari. With [llustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00 net 
An impartial and exhaustive study of the Imperial Apostate, which should be welcomed by all 
after truth. This erudite account of Julian’s life and surroundings makes him one of the most 
teresting figures not only of the fourth century, but of all history, and cannot fail to arouse the r 
sympathy and admiration 


SUPERB_GARDEN VIEWS 
THE GARDENS OF ITALY 


Being a Series of Illustrations from Photographs of the most Famous Examples of the Gardens of Ital 
CHaRLes LATHAM. With descriptive text by E. Marcu Puitiiprs. With 300 beautiful halj-tone illu 
tions. 2 vols., folio, $18.00 net 

A superbly illustrated work, treating most completely the deservedly famous and beautiful Garder 
Italy, ihotlanting alike to the lovers of Gardening, Architecture, Art, and History 


IN ENGLISH HOMES 


Tue INTERNAL CHARACTER, FURNITURE, AND ADORNMENTS OF SOME OF THE Most Notasie Houses 
ENGLAND. Historically depicted from photographs specially taken by CHARLES Latuam. Wath 
beautiful illustrations. 4to, $15.00 net : 

A superb book, profusely illustrated, displaying the interiors of many of England's most beauti! 
and historic houses, and providing a wealth of illustration for the architect, decorator, and lover 
artistic surroundings 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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| 1u have not seen the 
KENSINGTON EDITION of 


Messrs. Chas. Scribner's Sons: 
Please send to above address 
information in regard to 


your new. . HACKEKAY 
PURGENIEFF 
"(check the one 
in which you 
are inter- 
send for specimen pages of this new edition, which we have ested). 
ught out ina form. that permits clearness and beauty of type + 
thout cumbrousness in the volumes, and that preserves the indi- 
vidual characteristics which older readers associate with the original 
editions. All of Thackeray’s illustrations, together with those by Doyle, 
Du Maurier and Walker, are retained, being reproduced with the utmost care 


from a collected set of first editions. 


From new plates by De Vinne 








A Complete Edition of the Novels and Stories of 


Turgenieff 


Newly Translated from the Russian by ISABEL F. HAPGOOD 


George Moore, the English novelist, says that TU RGENIEFF is the greatest 


artist tha it has existed since antiquity. Prof. William Lyon Phelps, of Yale, 
wri ‘TURGENIEFF is the greatest novelist in the history of literature. I 
regard * Fathers and Children’ and a ‘ Nobleman’s Nest’ as supreme examples of 
the art of fiction.” The Encyclopedia Britannica considers TURGENIEFF 

ne of the greatest novelists of our own or any other times, and worthy to be 
ranked with Thackeray, Dickens and George Eliot.” 

Where an author receives such high praise, does it not behoove you to have 

me acquaintance with him? If you are not familiar with the writings of TUR- 
G GE NIEFF fill out and forward the information- -coupon and we will give you full 
particulars in regard to the International Edition, of which the New York 7rzbune 
says: “ The publishers have given the edition charming form. The typography 
is handsome and clear, the paper is light in weight, and pleasant to the eye 
and to the touch.” Each volume has a frontispiece in photogravure. 





OTHER SETS IN Se 
Scribner’s Library of Modern Authors ..+-Bield... Riley 


.- Hopkinson Smith 
STEVENSON—Thistle Edition KIPLING—Outward Bound Edition va Stockton... Tolstol 
TOLSTO]—International Edition DICKENS—Complete Edition aes: 
CARLYLE—Edinburgh Edition RILEY—Homestead Edition Messrs. Chas. Scribner's Sons: 
STOCKTON—Shenandoah Edition BARRIE—Thistle Edition sage aft ale ape pe 


reference to your special offer on 


F, HOPKINSON SMITH—Beacon Edition  FIELD—Sabine Edition a Rees ae. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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THE WHEAT PRINCESS 


By Jean WeEssTER, author of “ When Patty Went to C ollege.”’ 
love-story of an American millionaire’s daughter in Italy. Marc 
ley’s father takes a fling at wheat while she is visiting abroad, 
the market, and renders the condition of the Italian peasants 
indeed. Marcia is dubbed “the Wheat Princess.” A young A 
attaché and a member of the Camorra are strong factors in tu 
quiet romance into a dramatic love-story. 12mo, 350 pages, $1 


JULES OF THE GREAT HEART 


By LAWRENCE Mort. Jules Verbaux is a French-Canadian, an out- 
law trapper, sly, brave, light-hearted, passionate, and forever plunging in- 
to adventure. With the last page the reader will echo Jules’s exclama- 
tion at vengeance satisfied and love restored: “Je suis content!” Front- 
ispiece in color. 12mo0, 303 pages, $1.50. 


UNDER ROCKING SKIES 


By L. Frank Tooker. As delightful a 
sea-yarn as you will want to read, with enough of a storm 
mutiny, and the love-affair between the captain’s daughter, | 
village minister, and the dashing young mate. It will mak 
want to sit up a little later than usual to see how it comes 
Illustrated by Burns and Jacobs, 12mo, 300 pages, $1.50. 








he EE 


SANDY 


CONSTANCE SANDY Mrs. Saibaaten: : 
TRESCOT ape The Romance of 


sy ALICE HEGAN RICE, author 
of chien Wma of j a House-Party 


Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.’’ This book has been called By EstuHer AND Lucia CHa 
‘rays of sunshine.”’ Itis full of }BERLAIN. Add to cleverness 


By Dr. S. WetrR MITCHELL, 
author of ‘‘Hugh Wynne,” etc. A 
powerful story of a beautiful North-| the 
ern woman in the South just after 
the Civil War. She is strangely and 
desperately fascinating, whether in 


same wholesome optimism |writing and a keen picture 


c the story itself is entirely different. |tiful widow, and one man, and y 
pursuit of happiness | or revenge. | It is the struggle and love-story of |havea good estimate of this b 
‘* Dr. Mitchell's best.” 12mo, 384] a Scotch-Irish immigrant waif from | Six pictures in color by Hen: 
pages, $1.50. the London docks. $1.00, Hutt. 12mo, 284 pages, $1.50 








in 
of 
which made ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs” and | ‘‘smart” society, the love-affairs of 
‘Lovey Mary” so popular, though | two fascinating women, one a beau- 
u 











THE CENTURY CO0O., Union Square, New York 
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PLAIN MARY SMITH 


A Romance of Red Saunders 
By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS 


This is the breeziest, funniest,and at the same time most absorb- 
ing book of adventure that has appeared in manya day. It intro- 
duces that well-known character, “ Red Saunders,” as a youth, 
Red runs away from home at about the age of twenty, and 
lands in Panama, where his love of deviltry, sentiment, and 
fun are given full sway. Any one who can read his exploits 
with the wildest broncho on the place, and how he puts down 
a native revolution almost single-handed, without voting them 
among the most exciting and funniest things that have ever come under his notice, is a 
person of w ide experience indeed. Incidentally, he becomes the slave of “Plain Mary 
Smith,” who is plain only in name. This is the first novel in which this famous char- 
acter appears, Nine illustrations, 12mo0, 320 pages. $1.50 


THE NORTHERNER 


A Powertul Love-Story of the South 
By NORAH DAVIS 


Gregory Falls, a young, keen, hard-headed business man, buys the street railway ard light- 


ing-plant in a small Alabama town, believing that Northern aggressiveness, business 
methods, and cash would succeed where the more easy-going Southerner had failed. He 
both misunderstands and underrates sectional prejudice, however, and is soon engaged 
in a Titan battle with the town, with a girl’s love and his beitaads integrity at stake. 
Overcoming mob violence, downing a strike, breaking up a lynching, were a few of the 
things to try his nerve, and made his victory complete, with the exception of social ostra- 
cism. The point of view of the Southerner regarding that 

bugaboo, the negro problem, has never been so subtly yet 

clearly defined as here. 12mo, 324 pages. $1.50. 


SABINA 


By HELEN R. MARTIN, author of 
“Tillie: a Mennonite Maid” 


An absorbing story of Pennsylvania’s quaint Amish people. 
Mrs. Martin tells a tale of simple folk with exceptional force. 
In her hands Sabina’s is a haunting personality and quite as 
fascinating as Tillie’s. No more unique and interesting peo- 
ple live than the passive, honest, and unprogressive Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. And no more touching tale has been written 
of their peculiarities and simplicity than is found in this story 
of Sabina’s love and effort at freedom from her narrow life. 
All admirers of Tillie are going to be equally pleased with 
Sabina. 12mo, 233 pages. $1.25. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
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Autobiography of a 


ANDREW D. WHITE 


President Roosevelt wrote when Dr. White resigned his dutie 
German embassy: ‘ You have done much for your country in w 

deed. You have adhered to lofty ideal, and yet have been abs 
practical, and therefore efficient.” 


And the late Hon. John Hay: “The man is indeed fortunate w 

go through a long career without blame, and how much more fo: 

if he adds great achievement to blamelessness. You have the si 

felicity of having been always a fighting man, and having gone t! 
oi life without a wound.”’ 
And here Dr. White gives in simple narrative form the story.of the life of active use! 
which President Roosevelt and Hon. John Hay praised so highly. It is one of t! 
great biographies ever written, giving many intimate pictures of the world’s leading figur 
for the past fifty years. Royal octavo, 2 vols., 600 pages each. $7.50 met; carriage extra 


THE LONG DAY 


The True Story of a New York Working-Girl, as Told by Herselit 
Nothing of its kind so genuine, dramatic and absorbingly interesting as this has ever appeared 
As the truthful, intimate picture of the underpaid, overworked working-girl, this book v 

cause a sensation. The author’s revelations of a working-girl’s Home, a picture of sordid 
living and brutal tyranny, are 
worthy the pen of a Dickens 


THUMB-NAIL 12m0, 303 pages. $1.20 net; 
SERIES | postage, 11 cents. 

Exquisite little books in em- 

bossea leather bindings. 2% x WITH THE 

5% inches. Lach in a box. 

Price, $1.00 per volume 


Send ps circular giving full EMPRESS 
list of titles. 
New Issues DOWAGER 


WASHINGTON By KATHARINE CARL 
State papers, farewell address, This book is of singular interest and 
inaugural, farewell to officers, | entertainment—the story of the daily 

farewell orders to armies, etc. life of the Chinese Court, its gay par- 


THE CHIMES ties, its jealousies, and its tragedies 


— by one who lived there for eleven 
By Charles Dickens. 








months while painting four portraits 
SONNETS FROM of the Empress. ‘Miss Carl, it is 

said, has been the first staying guest 
THE PORTUGUESE in the palace of a Chinese sovereign 
By Elizabeth Barrett Brown- since the time of Marco Polo. She 
ing, with three poems by Robert 


Browning and a fifty-page in- 
troduction by Richard Watson most powerful woman in the world. 


Gilder Royal octavo, 306 pages, 21 illustra- 


fully describes the Empress—the 


Detail of, full page portrait paint 
tions. $2.00 net; postage, 14 cents. by Miss Carl 

















THE CENTURY C0O., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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VERSAILLES and the Court under Louis XIV 
By JAMES EUGENE FARMER 


Here is the story of the most bril- 
liant court Europe has ever seen, 
and at the same time a book which 


describes accurately the Palace of 
Versailles as it was in the days of 


the Grand Monarch. It is his- 
torically accurate, chronotogically 


complete, and the only definitive 
record of Versailles available to 
the general reader. It is a very 
beautifully bound and beautifully 
illustrated book, and so divided 
and made up as to be extremely 
interesting to the general reader. 


Royal octavo, 595 pages, 70 illustrations, $3.50 wef; postage, 21 cents. 


HOW TO STUDY PICTURES 


** LOOK HERE, UPON THIS PICTURE, AND ON THIS.”’ 





A 
Handbook 


of Art 


VAN DYCK 








By 
CHARLES 
H. 
CAFFIN 





HALS 





A book for art lovers, students and 
travelers. Nowhere else has the 
gist of art-study been presented in 
a form so interesting and compre- 
hensive. Mr. Caffin adopted the 
original plan of contrasting in each 
chapter the work of some great 
artist with that of another equally 


great, Cimabue and Giotto, Peru- 
gino and Bellini, Titian aaah Hol- 
bein, Rubens and Velasquez, Con- 


stable and Turner, Rousseau and 


Corot, Sargent and Whistler, and 
many others, in all fifty-six artists. 
The bibliography, glossary ,and in- 
dexes add to the value of the book. 


Octavo, §28 pages, 56 illustrations, $2.00 wef; postage, 19 cents. 


ITALIAN VILLAS and their Gardens 


The first edition of this exquisite 
work was exhausted before Christ- 
mas last year. -The demand in- 
creased, but the new edition, owing 
to difficulty i in printing the pictures 
—mostof themin four colors—could 


Royal octavo, 275 pages, $6 


not be prepared untilthisfall. It is 
a beautiful volume by Edith W har- 
ton, describing the most interesting 
villa-gardens of Italy, richly illus- 
trated by Maxfield Parrishandsump. 
tuously bound in colors and gold. 


OO met; postage, 27 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY CO. 
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Treats for Boys and Girls 


The Itltustrated Christmas Book of the Seaso; 


QUEEN ZIXI OF Ix 


By L. FRANK BAUM 
Author of “The Wizard of 0z” 


A fine old-fashioned fairy-tale, full of impos- 
sible extravagancies that will delight boys and 
girls the world over. 


The Handsomest “Baum Book” Ever Made 
Superbly Illustrated in Color By 
Frederick Richardson 
Nearly a Hundred Illustrations 
Rich cloth binding. $1.50 everywhere 











PINKEY PERKINS: JUST AD BOY 


By Caprain Harotp Hammonp, U.S. A. 
This is the first genuine boys’ story that has been 
written in a long time. In fact, nothing more 
amusing has been penned since “ ‘Tom Sawyer.” 
«Pinkey Perkins” is very human,a perfect type of 
the honest but mischievous American boy. Fun 
and frolic abound as a result of the young hero’s 
“JUST A BOY” ventures, adventures, and misadventures. Illus- 
trated by George Varian. 1 2mo, 325 pages, $1.50. 











BY 
CAPTAIN 
MAROLD HAMMOND USA 


Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas |- 6 Seite 


Two beautiful books—a complete library in themselves, con- the bell j 
taining the numbers for an entire year of the famous young folks’ magazine; 1000 pages of 
happiness. Sold everywhere or sent prepaid by the publishers on receipt of the price, $4.00. 














Send for Classified List of Books for Children, which indicates not only the age but 
whether the different books are suitable for girls or boys. See particularly the 
new Animal Stories and Historical Stories. rinted in Color. 

















THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
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ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


is a class by itself. It goes only into the 
homes of people who are able to appre- 
ciate the need of the best reading and 
the best art for their children. It 
has been an influence for good 
in the lives of millions 
of boys and 





ST NICHOLAS 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


’ 


IN 1906 Sr. Nicuotas will 
print a ‘‘ Boys’ Life of Lincoln,’ 
tten by Miss Helen Nicolay 
and based on the great life of 
Lincoln by John G. Nicolay 
Miss Nicolay’s father) and John 
Hay,— entertaining and richly 
strated. First-rate stories for boys and 
girls, —serial stories and short stories,—arti- 
cles about usefulinventions (common things 
a match,stove, clock, etc.) articles on 
life at West Point, on “President Roosevelt 


Are there boys and girls in 


and the Boys,” travel articles, 
two great departments, “St. Nich- 
olas League,” with its prizes forthe 
best drawings, photographs, sto- 
ries, poems, etc., sent in by chil- 
dren and “Nature and Science” 





which Frank M. Chapman of the 
Museum of Natural History, New York, 
calls “One of the most potent existing 
factors for arousing in children a wholesome 
interest in nature’’— all these in 1906, 


“* The best children’s magazine in the world.” 


our home? 


Do you take ST. NICHOLAS for them? 
If not, will you try it for one year? 


A year’s subscription is twelve gifts in one,— 


a monthly reminder of the giver. 


We send a handsome certificate to give with the subscriptionwhen desired. Price $3.00 a year, 
All booksellers, news-dealers, subscription agents, or the publishers take subscriptions, 


THE CENTURY C0., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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A NOVEL 
BY 


MRS HUMPHRY 
AVINAD 
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THE GREATEST ENGLISH NOVELS EVER WRITTEN 


Here are the masterpieces of fourteen of the most noted writers of English fiction. Books 
that give the unmistakable stamp of culture, and contribute more to one’s real enjoyment in 
life than any other fiction extant. They exemplify Alexander Pope's terse saying that “the 
proper study of mankind is man.” In them is found the unparalleled portrayal of every 
human passion, intricacies of plot which have never since been equaled, fascinating situ- 
ations, from the exceedingly droll to the highly tragic, keen wit, courtly manners,— in 
short, every phase of English and Irish life as it was lived during the period from the last 


} 


English-speaking people. 


of the Stuarts to the middle of the Victorian era. For vears the books of the above period 
have been the standard —that which has measured all fiction — the pride and boast of 


This set includes the best of the best, arranged so uniquely that it becomes at once 
entertaining, educational, necessary — worth twice the price and more — to you. 














The English Comédie Humaine 


Sir Roger de Coverley. By Appison and STEELE 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By O.iver GoLpsmirn. 

The Man of Feeling. By Henry MAckeEnzir. 
Three well-known classics depicting English life in 
the first half of the 18th century,—the three forming 
Volume I. 

Pamela. By Samvet Ricwarpson. Created an 
epoch in the history of English fiction. 

Joseph Andrews. By Henry Fretoinc. Here 
Fielding sets before us English society as he found it 

Humphry Clinker. By TostasSmo.iett. Thack- 
eray considered this the most laughable story ever 
written. 

Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. By Maria 
EpGewortH. Abounding in wit and graphic nar- 
ration. 

Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. Uni 
versally considered Miss Austen’s greatest book. 

Harry Lorrequer. By CuHaries Lever. Exhibits 
Lever’s rollicking humor at its best. 

Coningsby. By Benjamin Disraewi. A marvelous 
picture of aristocratic life in England. 

Jane Eyre. By Cuar.otre Bronté. A powerful 
love-story and a picture of English provincial life. 

The Moonstone. By Wirkie Coitins. The most 
powerful of Collins’s novels. 

It Is Never Too Late To Mend. By Cuartes 
Reape. A novel which stimulated the social regen- 
eration of England. 

Barchester Towers. By Antuony Troviore 
A book that is one of the delights of English fiction 

















THE FORM OF ISSUE 
Twelve handsome volumes, 8vo (size 5% x8 in.), contain- 
ing about 6000 pages. A large’clear type, good paper, 
a silk-finished, ribbed-cloth binding, with title on leather 
label stamped in gold,.combine.to make this one of the 
handsomest sets of books ever published for general cir- 
culation. They are finely illustrated. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The twelve volumes are offered for $12.00, and will be 
delivered, charges paid, on receipt of ONE DOLLAR —the 
balance payable ONE DoLLAR monthly. We will also 
send THE CENTURY MAGAZINE or ST. NICHOLAS MAG- 
AZINE for one year to each subscriber. 

These books would ordinarily sell in the stores at $2.00 
each, —$24.00 for the set, and with THE CENTURY MaGc- 
AZINE, $28.00. 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 11/05 (H) 


For inclosed $1.00 send me by expiess, paid, the 12 books forming the 


“ English Comédie ? The Century* ) Oo » 
Humaine” and4$St. Nicholas § for One Year. ma 

I agree to pay $1.00 a month for 11 months, in addition 
NAME 
ADDRESS — 


* Cross out one. 
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THE NEW RILEY 800K 


SONGS 
O’ CHEER 


JAMES WHITCOMB 
RILEY 


Uniform with Child - Rhymes, 
Rhymes, and Love-Lyrics 
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A collection of the favorites 
Riley’s peems of gladness, conte 
consolation 

**Songs o’ Cheer’’ is one of the 
beautiful books of pcetry ever issu 
possible it excels in subject and for 
charm and beauty of its predece« 
the ‘‘Deer Creek’’ volumes 
Riley’s poems named above 


$$ 





Nearly One Hundred Hoosier Pict 
by WILL VAWTER, many in | 


12mo, cloth, $1.25, postpaid 








DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’S GREAT NEW WOVEL 





THE 
DELUGE 


Mr. Phillips’s new novel is important to every fiction- 
lover because it grips the attention in a vise of steel. 
It is important to every patriotic American because 
it lays absolutely bare the financial dilemma toward 
which the country has drifted. 





“This shall be,”’ says the narrator at the beginning of 
the story, “‘a cross-section out of the very heart of our 
life to-day, with its big and bold energies and passions, 
the swiftest and intensest life ever lived by the human 


” 


race 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS, author of “The 
Cost,’ ‘‘The Plum Tree,”’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR BY GEORGE GIBBS 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid 











The BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
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i THE READER 
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is national but not . 

TH E READER sectional; general AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
iot special; individual not eccentric; sane not eS oe ee AKivay= eae 
sensational; timely but not over-strenuous. NOVEMBER xe 25 CENTS 


It spreads before its readers every month 
irticles of national importance by authors of 
unquestioned ability; it reflects the times and 
manners in fiction, wholesome but not predi- 
gested; it suggests by means of the essay, cer- 
tain light but vital aspects of life and literature, 
and it stirs the emotions and quickens the imagi- 
nation with the songs of the poets. 





Comment on men, women and affairs; brief 
reviews of the latest books, and the helpful and 
stimulating “Reader’ Study” round out a maga- 
zine that has won the confidence and respect of 
a large and influential following. 






Tue Reaper is artistically illustrated. 
$3.00 A YEAR 


Recent contributors include — Henry Casor Longs, 
James Wuarrcoms Ritey, WituiaAmM ALLew Waite, Octave 
luavet, Haroto MacGraru, Davin GranamM PuHttyips, 
Henry VanDyxe, Awne Warwer, Evia W. Peatriz and 
. score of other names equally as distinguished. 


POEMS BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


The New Deer Creek Edition 
In four beautiful volumes, entitled Songs o’ Cheer, Child Rhymes, Love Lyrics and Farm 
Rhymes, have been published the favorite Riley poems, profusely illustrated by Will Vawter 
and William Buckingham Dyer. 

The illustrations number over three hundred. The books are printed on heavy plate 
paper and are bound in silk-finished cloth stamped with gold. Four volumes, price $5.00. 


¥ “wr — : 
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Cover by Howard Chandler Christy 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


A year’ subscription to Tue Reaper, regular price, $3.00 
The new Deer Creek edition of James Whitcomb Riley, regular price, $5.00 
Both will be sent prepaid to any address for $5.00 


Sent on approval to readers of this magazine. See order blank below 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana B 

You may enter my subscription to Taz Reaper for one year and send me, charges paid, a set of the 
Deer Creek edition of James Whitcomb Riley in four volumes. 

I enclose $1.00 and agree to make four monthly payments of $1.00 each, a total of $5.00. 

If the books are not satisfactory I am to have the privilege of returning them, charges paid, within ten 
days, and you are to return the first payment of $1.00 


Magazine and books 
may be sent to different eS 
addresses, if desired 


SS — Address___ Wie 
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The Big November Novel] 


Cc nee HOUSE 
THOUSAND 


A novel of romance and 
adventure, flavored with 
mystery and alive with 
delightful surprises. 


The Book with the 
Galloping Plot. 


MEREDITH: NICHOLSON 


By the author of * The Main Chance,” “ Zelda Dameron,” etc. 


HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY’S ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR 
I2mo, Cloth, $1.50, Postpaid 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 33 $3 INDIANAPOLIS, V. S. A 
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MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY 
A Selection of Autumn Publications 


THE CHRISTY BOOK 


DRAWINGS 


Reproduced in Black and White 


Including 18 now first shown in any form. 
This very handsome book contains not only many 

beautiful examples of the Christy girl, but also Mr, 

Christy's equally celebrated Sp: anish War pictures and 

his spirited sketches of Frontier Life. It exhibits a 

wide range of sympathy and subjects. 

With Red, Gold and Vellum Cover, in a box, $3.50 net. 


Expressage Extra. 


Stork’s’ Nest A Corner in Women 


By J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS) and Other 


A novel of plot, sentiment, humor, mys- 
tery, and remarkable characterization. ‘The Follies 
story of how Emmy became a person is a 
thoroughly good one, 


BY 
Ilustrated by Elizabeth Ingham. $1.50 TOM MASSON 


Vanaging Editor of 














The Larkins Wedding The first complete 


‘ and representative book 

2d Edition by this widely-known 

By ALICE McALILLY | humorist. Bubbles over 

This sprightly story is fairly saturated with with fan. One of the 

eh: ; , | sanest books of years. 

gayety, good humor and shrewd philoso- | praei design ome 
why. It is highly interesting and ends ina | “tes “yo 

bd su am hoe drawing by C. D. Gibson. 

urprise, 


Over 70 illustrations. 
With 24 illustrations. $1.00 $/.60 net. Postage /5c. 





r 


ochuser| | Lhe Story Bible py marcarer £. SANGSTER 
CALENDAR Destined to become the popular Children’s Bible. A very beautiful book. 


16 color illustrations. Bound in green and gold. $2.00 (Postage 15c. ) 


Aesop’s Fables umustratea in colors by J. M. CONDE 


The Aesop of the Present and Future. Be sure and look at it in your book- 
store. 16 color illustrations, 20 line drawings. $2.00 (Postage 13c. ) 


The Baglioni By HENRY LANE ENO 


A powerful five-act drama in blank verse. $7. “ net (Postage 8c. ) 





—— oy) 


Y ’ Ready in Two or Three We 
POR THE YEARTIGO6| | In Vanity Fair By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 
C —— The brilliantly told story of the Making of the Fashions. 


The best by far he has NOTE: we wr full details and {llustratio ns of NEW Pictures in ¢ Sallors including THREE NEW 
yet done $3.00 CHRISTY SETS, and Sets by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH, L. TAYLOR and 
. . | Cc. ALLAN GILBERT, send for our illustrated Picture (¢ wie tli 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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NEW GIFT BOOKS 











BRET HARTE’S 
HER LETTER 


Illustrated with forty-four full-page pictures, in color 
and tint, and many decorations in gold, 
by ARTHUR I. KELLER 


No romance of California mining days ever made 
a wider appeal than this “ Love-Suit on Poverty 
Flat ;” and no artist is better fitted to illustrate this 
humorous and altogether charming love story than 
Mr. Keller, who, by birth, is a native of the West 
and, by reputation, a master in the moder style 
of illustration. (Large 8vo, boxed, $2.00.) 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 


New Story 


ROSE O’ THE RIVER 


“ Brightness, humor, a lively fancy and her well-known skill in the drawing of 
quaint characters are the striking features of Mrs. Wiggin'’s new novel. She has 
never achieved anything truer either to art or nature." —2rooklyn Eagle. 
By the author of “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” With ten full-page illus- 
trations in color by George Wright. (s2mo, $7.25.) 























HENRY JAMES’S 


ENGLISH HOURS 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S 


ONE-HOSS SHAY | 


Illustrated by JosEPru PENNELL Illustrated by HowarRD PyLe 
Mr, James's impressions of English life, illus- The sixty or more colored drawings for this 
trated with about seventy charcoal sketches, famous classic of poetical humor show Mr. 
by the famous artist, Mr. Joseph Pennell. Pyle at his best. (z2mo, $7.50.) 
(Crown Svo, $3.00.) 


A Picture Book of Fun and Laughter for Everybody 


THE STORY OF NOAHR’S ARK 
By E. BOYD SMITH 


The log of the Ark’s cruise in pictorial form. The 
beautifully colored illustrations piquantly describe 
the trials and tribulations of Noah in collecting his 
zoological passengers and the absurd predica- 
ments which their various traits and charactenstics 
caused. The brief descriptions which accompany 
the pictures add to their charm and whimsicality. 


Large oblong, $2.00, net. 




















Postage extra. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston and New York 





SEND FOR FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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| Houghton, Mifflin and Company’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


HENRY JAMES’S THE QUESTION OF OUR SPEECH 
and THE LESSON OF BALZAC 
In the first part are some pungent and pertinent criticisms; in the second 
a searching discussion of the art of fiction. $1.00, net. Postpaid, $1.07. 
JOUN BURROUGHS'S WAYS OF NATURE 
A rational view of Nature’s methods, in which Mr. Burroughs answers the 


attacks made upon him. $1.10, met. Postpaid, $1.21. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH >) - 4 AN’S 7K 
[As WENTW« PART OF A MAN’S LIFE 


The following A graceful volume of literary reminiscence and anecdote. $2.50, net. 


books have been | BLISABETE BOBINS CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 
selected from The biography of one of the most remarkable American men of letters. In 
the list of Fall two volumes. Fully illustrated. 

publications be- AGNES REPPLIER’S IN OUR CONVENT DAYS 


suse of. their Personal reminiscences told in Miss Repplier’s inimitable way. $1.10, net. 


al Interest | SAMUEL M. CROTHER’S THE PARDONER’S WALLET 
readers of | Delightful essays by the author of ‘The Gentle Reader.” $1.25, met. 
Harper’s Maga- on oe a 
FERRIS GREENSLET’S JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


— A compact and readable biography with new material. $1.50, net 


EDWARD STANWOOD'S JAMES G. BLAINE 


The initial volume in the American Statesmen, Second Series. $1.25, net. 


A full descrip- ALICE BROWN’S PARADISE 


n of these A powerful New England novel with a direct human appeal. $1.50. 


titles, together ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER’S THE ANCIENT GRUDGE 
with portraits of A typical example of the best American story of the day. $1.50. 


uthors and a | Vegsis MATHER'S THE COUNSELS OF A 


omplete an- WORLDLY GODMOTHER 

nouncement of Sprightly comments upon the manners and customs of our social world. 
se 1.50 

Houghton, Mif- 

oth Gon. JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN’S A JAVELIN OF FATE 


, . A strong, dramatic novel of the Civil War, by the author of ‘ Marjorie’s 
panys New Quest.” 


flin 


Publications 2 7 —mersn aut — > 
a a OLIVE THORNE MILLER’S KRISTY’S SURPRISE PARTY 


ntained in the A delightful children’s book and sequel to “ Kristy’s Queer Christmas.” 
Riverside Bulle- Illustrated in color. $1.25. 


tin and will be ELIZA ORNE WHITE’S AN ONLY CHILD 


mailed, free, on A sweet story of the joys and sorrows of a little girl and her kitten. Illus- 
trated. $1.00 ' 


request to the 
Publishers. | POEMS OF JOHN G. SAXE SELECTIONS FROM SAXE 
A collection of 16 favorite poems by this notable poet. With portrait. $1.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
4 Park Street, BOSTON 85 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


On “ net” books there is an additional charge for postage 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 
Our Asiatic Neighb 
ur Asiatic Neighbors 
: 12mo, Fully Illustrated. Each, net $1.20. (By mail, $1.30.) 7 
4. Australian Life in Town|5. Philippine Life in Town 
1 and Country and Country 
: . oe wer , JAMES £ 2 ’ 
] Mr. Le Roy is eminently fitted to writ 
A bright, readable description of life in a] Philippines. He was for several y 
fascinating and little-known country. The] nected with the Department of the Int — 
style is frank, vivacious, entertaining, captivat- | the Philippine government, when h« 
| ing, just the kind for a book which is not at all J special investigation of the conditio1 Po 
Statistical, political, or controversial. islands. 
Send for Illustrated Circular 
mt | Romance of the French |The Novels of Henry James B 
| Abbeys A Study 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, au-] By, ELIZABETH LUTHER CARY, 
thor of “ Feudal Chateaux,” etc. author of “The Rossetti’s,” etc. ‘ 
7 ee " With a Bibliography by F. A. King 
8vo, 61 Illustrations, net $3.00. with Portrait in Photogravure, net $1.25 
: A delightful blending.of the history, art, and J "4" $1.35.) 
: romance. It fully carries out Guizot’s sug- Not so much a criticism as a comment 
j gestion: ‘If you are fond of romance, read | the author’s point of view and the inf 
history.” he draws from life. — 
4 od 
The Complete Kano Jiu-Jitsu (Jiudo) ' 
With the Additions by Hoshino and Tsutsumi and Chapters on the Serious and Fatal 
Blows, and on Kuatsu, the Japanese Science of the Restoration of Life. 
; By H. IRVING HANCOCK and KATSUKUMA HIGASHI. 
; 160 Tricks of Combat and 506 Iilustrations from Life, and 4 Charts showing the Serious and 
a i Blows. Large 8vo, net $4.50. = 
Based on common-sense and justified by splendid and unsurpassed results.—Buffalo Commer ‘ 
Send for Illustrated Circular 
At the Sign of the Pictures of 
Jack o’ Lantern Life and Character By 
By MYRTLE REED, author of “Laven-] 212 Illustrations by JOHN LEECH. 
der and Old Lace,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, net $1.50. Ottong v0, cloth, $2.50. 
**Good and strong throughout, with sufficient “There is far more fun, more good drawing 
dash and go to keep one’s interest on the qui | more good sense, more beauty in John Le« 
vive, yet at the same time never mounting to | Punch pictures than in all the art union illus- 
impossible heights. Full of delicate fancy and J trations, engravings, statues, etc., put togethe1 
spontaneous humor.”—Washington Post. —Dr. John Browne in his Notes on Art. 
—— 
SEND FOR. NEW 9 27 & 29 W. 23d St. Ss 
iivstraAteD =G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS © new york u 
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‘PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 
The Life of Charles Lamb 


V. LUCAS, Editor of “‘The Works and Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb.”’ 





2 vols., 8vo, with 50 Illustrations, net $6.00. 


ork, by the greatest authority on the a unbs, represents the first attempt since Talfourd’s 
write the life of Charles and Mary Lamb in full. The new material that has come to 
ould alone justify a new biography, apart from the removal of many of the restrictions 
revented Lamb’s first biographer from quoting freely from the letters and from entering 
to all the particulars of his friend’s life and associations. 





Portraits of the Eighteenth Louis XIV. and 


Century La Grande Mademoiselle 


Historic and Literary By ARVEDE BARINE. 
SAINTE-BEUVE. Translated Authorized version. 


8vo, Illustrated, net $3.00. 
<. P. Wormeley and G. B. Ives. 


All French history is fascinating, but few 

Parts, 8vo, 30 Illustrations, net $5.00. episodes are more fascinating than the kaleido- 

; ‘ scopic career of La Grande Mademoiselle, a 

1ality, the discernment and balance, J relation of Louis XIII. through both parents, 

e grasp of essentials, the grace, force, J and the richest heiress in France, who aspired 

tice of Sainte-Beuve’s critical work have J to be an empress, a political power and a nun 

| him in the front rank—perhaps, it would | Her memoirs give unique and valuable pictures 

tter to say, have given him a place alone J of life at the court of Anne of Austria, and of 

napproachable in the history of critical | the Wars of the Fronde, in which this strange 
ire woman played so remarkable a part 








The Life of Goethe 
ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY. Translated by W. 


Three Volumes, Fully Illustrated, Large 8vo, net 
Bielschowsky was acknowledged 
led that this is the most satisfactory life of Goethe 


pathetic interpretation, and literary art—in fact, the most important biography of any man 
tten in German for many years. 


A. CX oper. 


as the foremost authority on Goethe, and it is generally 


, from the standpoint of scholarship, 





The Development of the Contemporary France 
European Nations By GABRIEL HANOTAUX. Translat- 
1870-1900 ed by Be CG. Tarver, M.A. 


Four Vols. Each Complete in itself and sold 
J. HOLLAND-ROSE. separately, with Portraits, each, net $3.75. 
7 eet., Seo, WHR Bape. Vol. lL France in 1870-1873 
‘‘A discussion by a scholar of authority of 


ae . Vol. I. France in 1874-1878 Ready 
e events which had a distinct formative 


uence upon the development of European The history of contemporary Europe is for 

s during the latter part of the nineteenth | the first time definitely focused in this im- 
tury, a period remarkable because of the | portant work. It contains new documents 
t progress made by the peoples of Europe | and new explanations of diplomatic oe »dlems, 
their effort to secure a larger measure of | and is, indeed, a record of the inner diplomacy 
tical freedom for the individual and the] of the great powers of Europe during the last 
itimate development of the nation.” thirty years. 








SEND FOR. NEW 


6 27 & 29 W. 23d St. 
ILLVStEAtE G. P. PUTNAM Ss SONS NEW YORK 
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Many writers have attempted to write 
stories based upon the navigation of 

the air. Rudyard Kipling, in the No- 
vember McClure’s, with the practical meth- 
ods for which he is famous, simply takes a 
trip with the night mail packet from London 
/ to Quebec in eight hours, and describes 
Ih what happens. As you read it, it is hard to 
met. believe that this is not the actual, technical 
i) language of the hardy crew which guides 
1 this swift vessel through the air at the rate 

| of a mile every sixteen seconds. 















In this same number are six excellent short 
stories and the beginning of Carl Schurz reminis- 


cences and Ray Stannard Baker’s railroad articles. 


@ Ten cents on all news stands. One dollar a year. We don’t care where you buy it, just so you get it. 


S. S. McCLURE COMPANY 
44 East Twenty-third Street 
New York 
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The Poet, Miss Kate and | 


By Margaret P. Montague 
Handsomely decorated and illustrated. Net, $1.50. Postage, roc. 
It is impossible to convey the charms of this mountain tale 


with its flashes of humor, 
delicate love story. 


its intimate touches of nature and its 
It is an idyl. 


The binding and frontispiece 


in rich color, the page decorations in green and the numerous 


illustrations fit the book admirably. 





When You Were a Boy 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


With 50 illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele. 


No writer has so 


humor, of rare sympathy and 


ve 


“You 


exactly caught 


$1.50. 


the spirit of boy life as Mr. Sabin. Full of 


charm, the book is almost a classic in its grip on the 
heart of every man who has not forgotten that he was a boy. 





The Appreciation of Pictures 
By Russell Sturgis 
Fully illustrated. Net, $1.50. 
4 companion volume to “How to Judge 
Architecture,”’ “‘ The Appreciation of Sculpture ”’ 
and ‘Pictorial Composition and the Critical 
Judgment of Pictures.”’ 


Postage, 14 cents. 


The large number of paintings reproduced in this 

e, many of them rare and unusual, add greatly 

ts value, making it one of the most important of 
e popular art books issued in many years. 





Impressions of Japanese Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


By Ralph Adams Cram 


4to. Fully illustrated. Net, $2.00. Postage, 29 cents. 

A comprehensive study on the beauties of Japanese Archi- 
tecture, containing some original plans and many very unusual 
pictures. The allied arts which figure in the construction of 


Japanese buildings are also included. 





The ‘‘ Williams” Dickens 
A Christmas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth 


With Introduction and Illustrations in Color and Line 
By George Alfred Williams 


Illustrator of ‘‘Ten Boys from Dickens” and ‘‘ Ten Girls from Dickens.” 


Quarto. 


Mr. Williams’ interpretation of Dickens, his 


$2.00, 


abandonment of the grotesque carica- 


tures for the portrayal of the more human side of the characters, marks a new era in 


Dickens’ illustrations, 





Romances of Old France 


A companion volume to ‘Old Love Stories Retold” 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


Illustrated and decorated. 


Net, $1.50. 


Postage, to cents. 


It retells the famous Troubadour romances, the tales of tradition and 
chivalry, none of which are quite historical but all of which have un- 


questionable basis in fact. 
Gallienne’s best style. 


The tales are charmingly done in Mr. Le 





The Digressions of Polly—Fourth Edition 


By Helen Rowland 


Illustrated in color. 


$1.50. 


_ Carolyn Wells says: ‘‘A charming little book, full of bright and witty speeches from cover to cover. 
For modern up-to-date ‘ chaffing’ it excels all other books of its kind.” 








The Baker & Taylor Co., 33-37 East 17th St., New York 
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‘STOKES’ LATEST FICTION 








The BLACK SPANIEL 


By ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of “The Garden of Allah,” “Felix,” 


‘The Black Spaniei,” the long story that with 
shorter ones make up this volume, is as unusual ; 
inal as the novels Mr. Hichens has given us pr 
Aside from its compelling appeal against vivisect 
story hasas its theme a most curious and realistic 
logical motive, growing out of the cruel treatm: 
little dog, that baffles the reader and, even against | 
holds his attention to the last page. 

The remaining stories are chiefly of the Arabian 
—the fascinating background and absorbing fr: 
“*The Garden of Allah.”’ 


Iilustrated, cloth, $1.50 




















The SPECULATIONS |i 
of JOHN STEELE 


By ROBERT BARR 
Author of “Tekla,” “The Victors,” etc. 


A lively story of business adventure, of mystery, and 
of exciting contest, with a love episode amazing in its 
originality and cleverness. The struggle of the hero with 
the greatest monetary power in the world is particularly 
vivid anc interesting. 


Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. Cloth, $1.50 

















The HEART of LADY ANNE 


By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE 
Authors of “Rose of the World,” “The Bath Comedy,” “The Pride of Jennico,” etc. 


Here is what “might be called ‘A Tale in Porcelain’ of the taming of a shrew. Shrew, no d: 
is too harsh a name for so dainty a piece as my young lady Anne. Taming, again, is perhay - 
over-weighty word to paint the conflict of hearts and wit—full of anxiety at times, but alw 
of courtesy.” 
“In the eyes of some—of those, at least, who followed with any interest the career 
‘Incomparable Bellairs’ through the Bath Comedy—the lady Anne of the present tale 1 
derive a special luster from her friendship with Kitty,” who “‘still guides the plot 
leads the cantrips.” With four superb illustrations in colors, by Etner Frank 
Betts, and with decorative title page, head-pieces, initials, etc., in two colors, 
FREDE rick G. Hatt. A splendid gift book for the holidays. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50; white cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $2.50 








A SERVANT of the is, | 
The Second Large Edition of ANTHONY HOPE’S 


Big, clever, interesting, new novel. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 
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Dood, Mead and Company's 
New Publications 


Fiction 


" By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
Nedra Author of * “Beverly of Graustark,” etc. 


One of the big Fall novels—a splendid story of romance and adventure. With color illustrations 
y Harrison Fisher. 12mo. $1.50. 


s 4 s B FLORENCE M. KING 
The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia Aathat of “‘ The Singular Mins Sakch* - 


A rare good story, every page of which makes delightful reading. I2mo. $1.50. 

The Man From Red-Keg Author of The Red Roegere” otc, 
A virile, wholesome American story about real people. 12mo. $1.50. 

The Mystery of June 13th Author of “Phe Darrow fnigna” 
An exceptionally clever mystery story. This author's former book had great vogue. |2mo. $1.50. 


Biography and Belles-Lettres 


A Life of Charles Dickens By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


uthor of “‘ Varied Types,” etc. 
Mr. Chesterton's new work is novel, interesting, and in every way worthy of attention. 1|2mo. 


Probably Net $1.20. 


My Life: A Record of Events and Opinions ®Y° ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


Author of “ Darwinism,” etc. 
Probably the most notable autobiography of the season. Two vols. 8vo. Net $6.00. 
Autobiography of Anthony Trollope ta ren by his Som 
A mot interesting autobiography of the great novelist. With engraved frontispiece. |2mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


, : By GUSTAV KOBBE 
Wagner and His Isolde Author of “ Opera Singers,” etc. 


The correspondence of the musician and Mathilde Wesendonck, who inspired his most im- 
passioned creation—Isolde. Small 12mo. Net $1.00. 


By FITZGE LD MOLLOY 
The Romance of Royalty huthes of EGER. ecto. 


Histories of four royal personages comprise the contents of this interesting book. _ Illustrated. 
2 vols. Net $6.50. 


Maud 








By ALFRED TENNYSON 


A beautiful edition of Tennyson’s matchless love poem. The artists have represented it in 
exquisite taste. Illustrated. |12mo. Net $1.60. 


The Poems of John Keats 


Edited, with an introduction, by E. De Selincourt. Frontispiece in photogravure. 8vo. Cloth, 
Net $1.80. 
: By MAU 

Old-Fashioned Flowers Author of “ bwy bm gy 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS, FIELD-FLOWERS, and CHRYSANTHEMUMS, three charm- 
ing essays, in holiday garb. Illustrated in colors. |!2mo. Net $1.20. 

ED ) 

French Profiles Author of “critical Kit Kats,” ete. 

A volume of critical and appreciative essays on modern French authors. 12mo. Net $1.60. 
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We are so confident that if you read the November 
Cosmopolitan you will want the magazine for a year 
that we are willing to stake our chances for your 


subscription on your impressions of this number. 


“Tis YEAR IT IS THE COSMOPOLITAN.” 


1o Cents a Copy. 1789 Broadway, New York. 


Pouy A YLOW — Toke U-Howo 
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From FOX, DUFFIELD & COMPANY'S FALL LIST 





DRAWINGS BY A. B. FROST ere 


; 
‘] | 
silection of Mr. Frost's cleverest pictures ; in- DRAWINGS: | 
t ction by Joel Chandler Harris and verses by ) 
Wallace Irwin. $3.00. 


MORE MISREPRESENTATIVE MEN 


By Capt. HARRY GRAHAM 


Author of “ Misrepresentative Men,” now in its 5th edition. 
New verses on celebrities ; illustrations by Malcolm 
Strauss. $1. oo, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE DOLLAR ey 


By WALLACE IRWIN | A.B.FROST | 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. d , 


A book of racy verse on American topics, containing “ Niagara Be 
“To the Pure all Food is Pure,” 





‘ > Dammed,” 
and many that are entirely new. $1.00. 


‘Or Se JOAN VERSES FOR: JOCK AND JOAN 
— By HELEN HAY WHITNEY 


Verses of child life by the daughter of the late 
John Hay, Secretary of State; pictures in color by 
Charlotte Harding. $1.50. 


CRANFORD: A Play 


By MARGUERITE MERINGTON 


Author of “Captain Lettarblair.” 


A charming little comedy, made from Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s famous novel. Frontispiece in color by Edwin 


Wallick. $1.25. 


OLD MASTERS AND NEW — 


A practical book of art criticisms by one of the foremost American painters ; 
illustrated. $2.50 net; postage, 15 cents. 


MAN AND THE EARTH NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALBR 


Professor of Geology in Harvard Uni 
A study of the earth’s inhabitants and its material resources for taking care o if 
them. $1.50 net; postage, 1o cents. 


LETTERS OF HENRIK IBSEN JOHN NILSEN LAURVIK 














Covering a period of fifty years and constituting a striking autobiography of the 
greatest living man of letters. With a portrait. $2.50 net; postage extra. 
Write for Attractive List of Portfolios and Calendars, 











FOX, DUFFIELD & CO., 36 E. 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 
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Of Interest to Every American Citizen 


——— 





AN AUTHORITATIVE AND FASCINATING 


HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


JUST IN FIVE OCTAVO VOLUMES 
200 FULL-PAGE 
PUBLISHED ILLUSTRATIONS 


AT A MODERATE PRICE, IN SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTs 





THE CO-OPERATION OF TWO 
GREAT PUBLISHING HOUSES 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY and the Mac- 
millan Company have joined forces in this successful effort to produce 
a history of our country which wili be exactly fitted to the need of 
the average reader as well as adequate to the scholar and critic, 
and an indispensable feature of American libraries. It 
is now offered on terms within the reach of every one. 


A History as Readable as Fiction; at the Same 
Time Accurate and Scholarly 


Dr. Elson, the author, has finally succeeded in filling 
the gap in our national literature. The country 
has been waiting for a history of the United 
States that was at once as readable and as 


authoritative 

as Green's Short 

History of England, 

a classic for a generation. 

Our country has found such an 

historian in Dr. Elson, who combines 

the accuracy, the poise and impartiality, 

with a clear, simple style and feeling for the 

dramatic that makes his new history, just completed 

as fascinating as fiction. Dr. Elson’s work has immedi- 

ately received the most enthusiastic praise ever accorded a work 
of this sort from historical critics, editors, and the average readers 


It Contains the Thrilling Stories of Our Great 
Americans 


The charm of Elson’s History, whioh will make it ‘‘ good reading” 
for young and old, in the average household as well as in the university 
and the sanctum, is his lively and yet well-poised account of the great 
men and women who have stood out in American history, and his fasci- 
nating account of the social and literary development of the American na- 
tion, which is added to the interesting naftative of wars, political move- 
ments, and Constitution-making American literature ; and literary artists 


o ee are, too, fully treated in chapters appearing in every volume, 
HRISTOPHER y a 
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From the Discovery of America, 
Through the First Roosevelt 
Administration 


y Elson Illustrated History of the United States 
tory of our country down to the present 
President Roosevelt's first administra- 
it gives a picture of absorbing in- 
e development of our country 
world - power. It tells the 
lore, of the nation’s five 
e war for American In- 
e. the War of 1812, 
n War, the 
d the war 


Real Illustrations 


The publishers have been so for- 

tunate as to secure as editor of the illus- 

trations Mr. Charles Henry Hart, the world’s 

leading authority on American portraiture and his- 

torical paintings. The two hundred full-page por- 

traits and pictures, printed on fine enameled paper, make the 

first really authoritative scheme of illustrations used in a history of 

the United States. Mr. Hart is the best man in the world able to say 

whether a given historical portrait in American history is or is not authentic. 

The illustrations are historical documents which, with Mr. Hart's explanations and 
notes, distinguish this from all other histories published at a moderate price. 


For Northerner and Southerner, Too 


No great, well-rounded history of the United States, satisfying to all parts of the Union, was pos- 

sible for many years after the Civil War. Now, after forty years, the time has come for an impartial survey 

e affairs of this generation, and Mr, Elson’s sane and wholesome narrative is peculiarly welcome to the 

ions who have learned to admire both Abraham Lincoln and Robert E. Lee. This is a history for the 
erner and for the Southerner. 


The Five Volumes Mechanically Considered 


e manufacture of the Elson Illustrated History has been in the hands of the Macmillan Company, whose 
on is unsurpassed in any country for the production of books of sterling worth presented in the best taste. 
tors of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS have joined with the officers of the Macmillan Company in the selection 
type face, binding, and illustration style that will be in every respect worthy of a work to be the classic 
\merican history. The binding is of green vellum de /uxe, stamped with gilt, and the type as clear and 

as Dr. Elson’s style is lucid and entertaining. 


. com! 


yartialit i sé 1 i 99 
ae. r Special Offer to Readers of ‘‘ The Review of Reviews 
i for the 
ompieted s work, which clearly ought to be an indispensable part of every American’s library, can \ be 
i y oug i I ) 
s immedi- ght outside of our special offer here for $15. But there are 500,000 people, the intellectual aris- 
of America, who have subscribed for THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS in the last ten years, 
o have depended on this magazine for their understanding of current history. We Herewith 
that so many of these REVIEW OF REVIEWS readers will want the best: history of their ott RECS: 
that we have made arrangements to send the first edition of the Elson history me the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS and 
e a setof the new Il 
On Receipt of $1.00 lustrated Histery of 
the United States on ar 
. = proval. If like the his 
university t ince to be paid $1 a month for only rt months, or a check for $11 pays’in tony, Will. ulate ps ysheuts 
the great the set. Wewill also send THE REVIEW or Reviews for a year (price, according to your special offer 
“ , , : ~ ¢ P abseribers for the first 
his fasci- ; each subscriber to the first edition of the history. dition, 
erican na- 
cal move- All our books are sold on approval. So you risk 
ry artists nothing by acting at once. 


The Review of Reviews Company, '* ASTOR PLACE 


ed a we 


readers 


ireat 


reading ” 
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oo 
“With fingers, 


Curre nt on the world’s pulse” 
vm Djiterature 


Edited by EDWARD J. WHEELER 





is the most essential of all magazines to every man or woman who 
wishes a clear comprehension of all that is vita/ in the thought and 
action of the world. It brings to its readers the thought-harvest of 
two hemispheres in Politics, Industry, Science, Literature} Religion, 
Art and the Drama. It supplies just those things about which the 
members of every intelligent American household should be well 
informed. To the busy man or woman it is indispensable. 








Each Issue of the Magazine contains 


- « 
de & Clit 4 Launrind Lbvelune the following Departments: 
Li — Lipren delight The Review of the World, presenting the BIG 
‘ 2 “2 % events of the month in a clear, comprehensive way 
thaw thaorent dbrstinre * 
y 4 ma netebes Literature and Art, treated in an able and enter- 
f { » an f of, taining manner. Nothing dull, pedantic or trivial. 


Religion and Ethics, in which are the ablest dis- 


Wageynes aus pom Leow monk cussions of fundamental topics. 


{ 4 Lp i d Di » showi apid de- 
Kh, : a yo Science and Discovery, showing the oo 


velopment and achievement in all scientitic 
Authoritative but not technical, 


mageye one, 4 thn & wey 
A. a Music and the Drama is a department rich 
. 4 ake HY s. a il emotional interest. You will find here much to pleas 


and stimulate. 


y3- Arthas / hore tm thee b ee People in the Foreground, in which the char- 


acteristics and environment of the foremost men and 


Lbmtn to a tort 4 push. tok women of the day are presented. Not personal 


chat, but real lite-stories. 


wb, & hele dren. 4 ” “ff Recent Poetry. The latest and best poetical work 


from all sources is here reproduced, with unobtrusive but 


L daver Orne p~ hn drcche .. bd a7) helpful comment, 
l f Te Recent Fiction and the Critics enables you to 


really find out just which of the new novels you wish to 
read. 


< A Complete Short Story— at least one—is given 
r ‘ k f each month, the best from writers of many nations. 
anaes You might spend a week with fifty leading periodicals, but 


SS _ in an hour you would find the best from them all within 


the covers of Current Literature. 











Sample copy sent upon request--mention this magazine 
Canvassing agents wanted--a splendid proposition 
Published monthly. $3.00 2 year—z5 cents a copy—on all news-stands. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO. itW ¥oi% 
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Wanamaker Selects 
Beacon Lights of History 
for this Season’s 
Book Club 


WANAMAKER Book Clubs now stand in the public mind for three things: 





The best work of its kind. 
A work of real educational value. 
A genuine price opportunity. 


Our last big book—The Century Dictionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas—is the greatest reference work 
in any language. Its educational value is unquestioned. Through our book club upwards of 75,000 
persons saved an aggregate of nearly five million dollars. But ‘‘ The Century” club is a thing of the past 

EACON Lights of History is so far superior to anything of its kind as 

to practically form a class by itself. In fact it masterfully covers 

two classes of literature—History and Biography—classes so success- 
fully blended by Plutarch, with whom Dr. Lord is invariably compared by 
scholars and critics. 

But Lord has surpassed Plutarch. Plutarch’s statements of fact are 
open to criticism; Lord is an accepted authority. Plutarch considers only 
forty-six great characters of history; Lord one hundred and twenty-eight. 
Plutarch could scan only such history as was known during the first three 
decades of the Christian era; Lord looks back over 7,000 years. Plutarch’s 
fascinating style made his ‘‘Lives”’ a classic; Lord’s diction is classed 
with the best in English. 

To Lord every great event, every advancement in literature, art and 
science has been shaped by some overwhelming mind. Tell the story of 
these leaders, show the conditions under which they labored, the influences 
with which they were surrounded, demonstrate what they accomplished and 
how such accomplishments affected succeeding generations, and you have 
History, not of the ordinary ‘‘dry” sort, but so classified, so empha- 
sized, so humanized, so infused with the life-blood of a world hero that it, Sp 
cannot be forgotten. ey 

This Dr. Lord has done. These great men and women are 4p e” 
his ‘* Beacon Lights.” er 
UT space will not permit of a detailed description of the great scope of Zs s 
these fifteen beautiful, profusely illustrated volumes, of the entertain- gs 
ing style, the beautiful bindings, the hand-illumined frontispieces, 
etc. Such information, together with specimen pages, sample 


illustrations, etc., we will send you if you will but return the accom- 
panying coupon. We will also explain why this is 


A GENUINE PRICE OPPORTUNITY at 


and explain fully the plan under which the complete & 
set of fifteen volumes is delivered upon receipt of 


. 
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NEWPORT—OUR SOCIAL CAPITAL | 
By Mrs. JOHN KING VAN RENSSELAER 


This is the story of a great social institution, and is the first book to tell the wt 
story of Newport. It is written by one who knows every side of Newport life ; 
made a special study of its history ; who is familiar with the town in its present a 
and who is thoroughly in the spirit of Newport and its people. It is the record 


nole 
) has 
Cts, 


some 


of the most brilliant chapters in American fashionable life, and its pages are crowded 
with distinguished names. 


With frontispiece in color by Henry Hutt. Many illustrations in photogravure ang 
double-tone, and from drawings by Edward Stratton Holloway. 
Small quarto. Buckram, $30.00 net. 








LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 


A Geographical Dictionary of the World. Containing references to over 1 00 
places—their population, location, and industries. Compiled from the most recent 
census returns from all countries. An invaluable work for all libraries, private and 
public. A necessity for schools and colleges. Edited by ANGELO HEILPRIN and Lovis 
HEILPRIN. 


Over 2000 pages. Quarto. Sheep, $10.00 net. Half Morocco, $12.50 net. Specimen 
pages and large descriptive circular will be sent upon application. 








FRENCH MEN OF LETTERS 


Each volume of the series will comprise an exhaustive biographical and critical 
study of its subject, by the writer best fitted for the task of presentation. 


Volume I., «« MONTAIGNE,” by Edward Dowden, Professor of English Literature 
in Trinity College, Dublin. 


‘* It is indeed an admirable volume, bearing witness to the author's years of research, and sett 
high standard for the whole series.” —Chicago Record-Herald. 
5 o 


Volume II., «« HONORE DE BALZAC,” by Ferdinand Brunetiére, (/» Preparation.) 


M. Brunetiére is commonly recognized as the ablest living critic of French literature. 


ya 


Other volumes by leading critics will follow. Each volume will contain a frontispiece 
portrait of its subject and an adequate index. Edited by ALEXANDER Jessup, Litt.D 


1z2mo, Cloth, $1.50 net per volume, (Postage extra.) 





THE TRUE ANDREW JACKSON SADDLE AND SONG 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


: An anthology of the best verse about 
A new volume of the series of “ True 
” which have been so emi- 


, Magic the horse, by the most widely known 
Biographies eames nails octets 4 
nently successful. a a 


Ilustrated. 12mo0. Cloth, $2.00 net. (Postage extra.) Mustrated. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.50 net. (Postage extra.) 











PUBLISHERS J, B. LIPPINCOTT CO. PHILADELPHIA 
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iL —¥HE BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OMPANY have just published their 
ew Catalogue, containing about 400 
itions of the best subjects of their well- 

known publications 
ir —high-class_ repro- 
has Ls : ductions in Gravure, 

f Facsimiles and Car- 
i bons, of famous 
me paintings in Euro- 
; pean Galleries, by 
Old and Modern 
Masters. 


’ Long recognized as the 
‘/? best of pictures: choice 
} : as gifts to friends and 
| for the adornment 
> ‘ - , . »f one’ own alls. 
re and This ¢ _atalogue a ELIHU VEDDER save 
} a little work of artin they are “‘ all that an ar- 
itself—is embellished tist could ask in the re- 
> production of his work. 


—— a iw ith comments by a Fifty cents to $20.00. At 
: competent art critic, art stores, or sent on 

hiographic: notes approval. Full ILLUS- 
2 nie g biographical notes, TRATED CATALOGUE 
| suggestions for dec- sent only upon receipt 


orating a home, etc., 

and will prove an 

indispensable _ refer- 
book to all lovers of art. 


of 25 cents (stamps), 
which charge, however, 
may be deducted from a 
subsequent purchase of 
the Prints themselves. 
(List of our new subjects 
alone sent upon receipt 
of six cents in stamps. ) 
This picture, “JOAN,” 
by Lydia Field Emmet, 
three sizes: $1.25, $2.50, 


{ copy will be sent on receipt of Soc., which 
Is nt will be reimbursed on receipt of initial order. 


A visit to our SHOW-ROOMS Is respectfully requested. 


Yecimen $5.00. Copyright, 1905, by 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY CURTIS & CAMERON 
14 East 23d St., Madison Sq., South, New York Ad. te Boston 


Original Ideas on Framing. Inquiries promptly acknowledged 


A NEW EDITION 











How to Get Strong 
erature And How to Stay So 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


iluable book, with practical, common-sense 











ration.) tions that can be followed by any one. 
$1.00 net (postage extra) 

ispic ( 

itt.D 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 

BROWN’S 

ees | 

: FAMOUS 

about 





. Reproductions of fam« 
- . aintings by old and mo 
known | j . paintin d and n 


erm masters 2 


jars‘ tint ee whee | This Superb Drawing Free 


or Sepia. Size, « 


One Cent Each An artistic fac-simile of Otto Schneider's famous por- 





a ot 80 Fee $1.00 | trait of an American girl, done in red chalk, size 1244 
—E w 48-page catalog 4 : 3 
with 1,000 small illust x 18 inches, ready for framing, will be sent to any 
f «yy ue’ | address Free of Cost upon receipt of a year’s sub- 
PHIA : Scomp, Colored pictures | scription to The Metropolitan Magazine at $1.80, 
subjects. Sample and cat- eons > i P 
eee Dept. ° METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
a , 
Geo. P. Brown & Co. 





BEVERLY, Mass. | 3 WesT 29TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE a 
NortuH AMERICAN REVIEW 


For NOVEMBER 


WILL CONTAIN, AMONG OTHER IMPORTANT 
ARTICLES, THE FOLLOWING: 
The Portsmouth Peace Conterence 
By FF. DE MARTENS. 


- of the Russian Delegatio 
The Real Purpose of Rural Free Delivery 

By General RUSH C. HAWKINS 

English Idiosyncrasies By W. D. HOWELLS 


Japan's Commercial Aspirations 

By FREDERIC C. PENFIELD 
The Modern Novel and the Modern Play 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia Universit) 
A Pension Fund for Coliege Professors 
By CHARLES F. THWING, 


President of Western Reserve University. 

Black Masters: A Side Light on Slavery 
By CALVIN DILL WILSON 
The Alternative of Reciprocity Treaties or a 
Double Tariff By JOHN BALL OSBORNE 
Opportunities and Responsibilities of Wealthy 


| Women By Mrs. RUSSELL SAGE 


stir’ CENTS A COPY FIVE DOLLARS A Y a» 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

and the > both for $7.50 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW \ 3 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, eg NEW YORK, CITY 
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ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS 
announce that they will publish during 
October a notable new novel _ entitled 


The 


Conquest of Canaan 


by 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 


The publishers believe that this is the best 
story Mr. Tarkington has written. 
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A New Novel by the Asthor of 


‘‘THE MASQUERADER’”’ 


Fresenting the Most Unusual and 
Captivating Heroine of the Year 


€ 


Gambler 


by 
KATHERINE CECIL 
THURSTON 


An engrossing tale of conflict 
between love and a ruling passion. 


—N. Y. Herald. 


A story of storm-tossed passion 
and stress. A stronger work than 


From “The Gambler ' its predecessor.—Broovklyn Eagle. 
Bound to be the literary sensation of the hour.—. ¥. Suz. 


One of the most arresting novels of the day, especially marked 
by Mrs. Thurston’s dissecting, relentless insight into the maze 
of human passions.— Boston Herald. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
Lchakoaeee tone 
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The Trident | The Travelling 
and the Net Thirds 


eee eee 








By the Author of By 


“THE MARTYRDOM OF | GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
AN EMPRESS’”’ Author of 


“ The Conqueror,”’ “ Rulers of Kings,’’ etc. 


The anonymous and widely The Moultons resolve to include 
popular author of The Martyrdom Spain in their European trip, even 
of an Empress here makes her if they have to travel third-class. 
debut as a novelist. Just as her So the party start off together, 
former books were more than but soon Puck and Cupid begin 
mere biographies, so her first their devilments and work mid- 
attempt at fiction tingles with summer madness among. them. 
real life. The story of the con- There is no end of fun in the 
test between good and evil in sayings and doings of the fre- 
the character of a man is told quently-shocked Moultons in a 
with novel and dramatic effect. land of intrigues and fierce mata- 
The book has wonderfully at- dors, then the love story swings 
tractive water - color pictures out into the open and is carried 
painted by the author herself. to a swift climax. The close is 
It is altogether a new thing in a decided surprise, and is achieved 
fiction. by a bold stroke of imagination. 


Price, $1.50 net Price, $1.25 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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by 


Mary E. Wilkins 


Freeman 


HIS popular author, 

whose New England 

tales have touched the 

hearts of thousands of 

readers in a way that few 

books have done, has in 

this novel drawn a hero 

of no common sort, and 

his chequered career is 

appealingly portrayed. It 

is a searching study of character and also a well-told 
tale—told in the true Mary E. Wilkins style. There 
is here a love story of the most alluring type, while 
the unusual fortunes of “'the debtor’ are sure to 


be followed with eager interest. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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by 


Annie 
Hamilton 


Donnell 


ERE is something out 

of the ordinary—the 
story of an amiable and 
singular child and her un- 
usual quest for affection— 
a book which is sure to 
prove a revelation to all 
men and women. The From “Rebecca Mary” 
quaint charm of old New 
England, with its delicate fragrance of box and lavender, 
lingers in this volume, and in Rebecca Mary herself 
the author has created a little maiden who will be 
loved and enjoyed everywhere. It is altogether a new 
thing in fiction, and the illustrations by Elizabeth 


Shippen Green make the volume unusually attractive. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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NEW GIFT BOOKS 


With Illustrations 








From “ The Line of Love” 


The 


Line of Love 


by 
JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


A group of seven exquisite love stories of the 
Middle Ages in France and England, rich in in- 
cident and glowing with color and life. An ex- 
ceptionally beautiful volume, with the daintiest of 
bindings and illustrations. 

With frontispiece and nine full-page illustrations in color 


from paintings by Howard Pyle; also marginal decorations 
in tint. Royal octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, in box. 


Price, $2.00 


in Color by 





Howard Pyle 


From “The Island of Enchantment"’ 


The Island of Enchantment 


by 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


The story of a great passion in the days when 
romance made its home among men. The love 
scenes are fascinating, and the book itself is ex- 
quisite in its holiday dress. 


With four full-page illustrations in color from painting 
by Howard Pyle; also marginal decorations in tint. Crown 
octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, in box. 


Price, $1.75 





A Japanese Nightingale 


by 
ONOTO WATANNA 


This popular and delightful story has achieved 
a perennial charm and is always in demand when 
the holiday season comes around. 

With illustrations and marginal decorations in color by 


Genjiro Yeto. Cover design in cherry blossoms and gold, 
deckle edges, gilt top, in box. 


Price, $2 00 net 


The Castle Comedy 


by 
THOMPSON BUCHANAN 


For pure beauty of book-making and a sprightly 
romance this is one of the most successful b 
of the past year. 

With full-page illustrations in color and marginal 


rations by Elizabeth Shippen Green. Bound in lavender silk 
with ivory and gold ornaments. Crown 8vo, uncut edge 


gilt top, in box. 
Price, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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NEW GIFT BOOKS 


Holiday Bindings— Pictures in Tint and Color 


From “Caroline of Courtlandt Street’ 


Caroline of 
Courtlandt Street 


by 
WEYMER JAY MILLS 


A captivating tale of old New York, breathing 
the very spirit of comedy. The novel strategy 
of “‘ Caroline’’ and its romantic outcome is brill- 
iantly conceived and charmingly written. With 
the daintiest of bindings, delicate marginal deco- 
rations, and full-page illustrations in color 

I trated in color by Anna Whelan Betts. Crown o 


t top, uncut edges, marginal decorations in tint. 
ally boxed. 


Price, $2.00 net 








From “ The Pleasant Tragedies of Childhood"’ 


The Pleasant Tragedies 
of Childhood 


DRAWINGS BY F, Y. CORY 
VERSES BY BURGES JOHNSON 


Miss Cory’s humorous drawings of children 
are popular everywhere. This series of thirty 
drawings in black and tint represent typical 
mirthful phases of the lives of little tots which 
will appeal to every father and mother. Each is 
accompanied by merry little rhymes. 


Thirty full - page pictures in black and tint; marginal 
pen-and-ink drawings. Crown octavo, ornamented cloth. 


Price, $1.50 





An Old Country House 


by 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


\ new edition of this popular and romantic 
ry of an old country house in which a young 
and and wife realized all their dreams of 
vers, yew-trees, and sun-dials. 

trated in two colors by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 


ctavo, gilt top, uncut edges. Specially boxed. 


Price, $2.40 net 


The Luxury of Children 


by 
EDWARD S. MARTIN 


Containing some of the most delightful writing 
that has ever come from Mr. Martin’s genial pen 
Pictorially it is a fairyland of little tots. 

Illustrated in color by Sarah S. Stilwell. Marginal deco 


rations in tint. Square octavo, levant edges, gilt top. Spe- 
cially boxed. 


Price, $1.75 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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By 


a 
SONNETS AND 


SONGS 


HELEN HAY WHITNEY 


Author of “ The Rose of Dawn,” etc. 





HELEN HAY WHITNEY 


Printed on Fine Antique 


‘he literary mantle of the 
late Secretary of State, John 
Hay, may truly be said to have 
fallen upon his daughter, Helen 
Hay Whitney, whose poetical 
ability is already well known. 
This new volume of sonnets and 
other love poems is a notable 
contribution to American poetry 
and worthy of many readings. 


Deckelled - Edge Paper 


Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.20 net 





SWINBURNE’S 
COMPLETE POEMS 





SELENE 


By AMELIE RIVES 








After thirty-six years, Swin- 


burne himself has edited and 


arranged in form to last for all 
time his complete poems, in- 
cluding almost a whole volume 
of new, unpublished verse. And 
in addition he has written a 
long prefatory note setting forth 
his theory of poetry and of the 
beautiful in life. 

Six Volumes. With Latest Portrait of Swinburne 
and Autograph. Crown 8vo, Library Binding, 
Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, $12.00 net 


The theme of this dramatic 
and descriptive poem—the first 
work that has appeared in a 
long time from the pen of this 
love of 

It 


and ex- 


gifted author—is the 


Diana for 


full of 


is 


Endymion. 
human charm 
quisite emotion—a remarkable 
taken front 


rank among poetical works of 


work, which has 


our day. 


Vellum Cloth Bind'ng 
Gilt Top, Deckel Edge, $1.20 ner 
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HER MEMORY BOOK 
By HELEN HAYES 





“THIS is a daintily illustrated volume 

| in which a record of the various im- 

ortant and interesting events of girlhood 

may be kept. Provision is made for all 

social diversions—dances, luncheons, teas, 

festivities of all sorts, college events, and the sports of the four sea- 
sons. The pages devoted to the girls’ coming-out party contain 
space for the signatures of the receiving party and of the guests. In 
the volume may be inserted cards, invitations, samples of favorite 
frocks, photographs, and the hundred and one things the average 
girl likes to treasure. It is a novel volume from every standpoint 
and a delightful advance over the “home-made” memory books 
that every girl has kept. 





Page Embellishments Printed in Sepia from Pen-and-Ink Drawings by 
Helen Hayes. Square Quarto, Cloth Cover Stamped in Gold, in a Box, $2.00 





PAINTINGS BY DRAWINGS BY 
HOWARD PYLE FREDERIC REMINGTON 











How the Buccaneers Kept Christmas A Bunch of Buckskins. Eight beautiful 
and Small Game Better than None 


facsimile reproductions of striking 
two pictures reproduced in the full 


~~ pile drawings in pastel by this celebrated 
colors of the original paintings by +3 1 ’ 
2 , artist The subjects are treated in 
Howard Pyle. These pictures measure M R ; iw 
ase : : Mr emingtons ty i ster 
17%xX18% inches in size, and are ; pee aooenes 
- la 1] re nasome “Ow 
mounted on large grained board style. All are on handsome brown 
22x28 inches, ready for framing mounts ready for framing. Size 20 x 26 
The paintings are done in Mr. Pyle’s inches 
characteristic style, are full of color, 


Each, $1.00; Per Set of Eight, $6.00 
and represent his best work 


In Envelope, Each, $1.50; Per Set, $3.00 

Or the may be tained in Two Sevies: 

The Jester and The Cavalier—two pict- 
ures repr duced in full color of the INDIANS (in Portfolio, $3.00 
original paintings. The pictures are A Cheyenne Buck A Breed 
of panel size—7% x 14% inches— A Sioux Chief Old Ramon 
mounted on heavy grained board 


. ROUGH-RIDERS (In Portfolio, $3.00) 
15X22 inches 


A Cavalry Officer An Arizona Cowboy 
In Envelope, Each, $1.00; Per Set, $2.00 An Army Packer A Trapper 
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New Books of Fun and Humor 7 


EDITORIAL WILD OAaTs 


By MARK TWAIN 


A volume containing several of Mark Twain’s funniest sketches, EDITORIAR 
all narrating various journalistic experiences of his youth. In gen- e- WILI OATS 
eral appearance the volume is similar to “ The Jumping Frog” and ea 
“ A Dog’s Tale,” which have been general favorites among holiday a —_ 
book-buyers during the last two seasons. 

Among the stories are: “ Journalism in Ten- 
nessee,” “ My First Literary Venture,” “ Mr. 
Bloke's Item,”’ ‘“‘ How I Edited an Agricult- 
ural Paper,” and other bits of literary whim- 
sicality and adventure which have become 


widely popular among the veteran humor- 
ist’s well-known writings. iY 
, P, 
Illustrated. Price $1.00. ? 4 


-Mirs. RAFFLES 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Mr. Bangs has most amusingly parodied the adventures of t 
celebrated Raffles in narrating the burglaries in which, aft 
Raffles’ death, his widow is concerned. How Andrew Carnegie 
induced to donate a library to Raffleshurst-by-the-Sea; how M 
Raffles obtains a munificent loan on the strength of a few St 
bonds, and at last runs off with Mrs. Constant-Scrappe’s husba: 
make the most laughable narrative. It is all done in Mr. Ban 
best vein, with many little flings at the foibles of the fashionat 
world. 


el Illustrated. Price $1.25. 
a 
A Proposal Under| The Worsted 


Difticulties Man 




















BY 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
A most amusing little farce, well adapted to ama- A charming little comedietta. The lyrics n 


teur theatricals ; full of sparkling dialogue, quick be sung to various well-known airs from t 
turns of speech, and humorous complications. | popular Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 


Tilustrated. Price 50 cents | Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 
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The 
Marriage of William Ashe 


by 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 


Author of ‘‘Lady Rose’s Daughter ’’ 











“The most noteworthy heroine of English 
fiction since ‘ Becky Sharp,’” declares Zife in 
praise of Lady Kitty in Mrs. Ward’s great novel. It is a 
story that will endure a masterpiece of modern English 
fiction. There is a breadth of sympathy, a delicacy of touch 
in the great moments of abandonment, a realness which 
makes the book not so much a picture of life as life itself. 





Iflustrated by Albert Sterner. One-Volume Edition,- - - - $1.50 
Two- Volume Edition. Limited to 1000 Numbered Sets Auto- 
graphed by Mrs. Ward, - - - - - - - - - - net, $4.00 








The Masquerader 


by 
KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


Things move so fast nowadays that even the 
most successful book can hope to be _ hardly 
more than a nine-days wonder. And yet Zhe 


KRATHERIN 
THURSTON 


Masquerader, which instantly sprang into popular 
favor on its appearance several months ago, still holds its 
own. It is a novel of such tremendous force, a story so 
full of life and interest, that it continues to hold the whole 
reading public fascinated by its magic power. 


Iifastrated. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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‘OLE BAKER 


a, ) 


by 
WILL N. HARBEN 


pert BAKER will be remembered as a humor 
character in ‘‘ Abner Daniel.” In response t 





Author of 
. popular demand, Mr. Harben has given him wi 
Abner scope by making him the central figure in this ne 
Daniel” novel. A shrewd, kindly, shirt-sleeves philosoph 
“The Pole Baker has some capital yarns to tell as well as ; 
important part to play in the love affairs of a your 
Georgians” couple with which the narrative is chiefly concerne 
“The @ The characters and scenes are again those of Georgi 
and the same good-humored, delightful narrative wind 


: %» . : 
Substitute leisurely through this story as in its popular predecessor: 


Price, $1.50 














THE THE 
PASSPORT COMINGor BILLY 


by by 
RICHARD BAGOT | MARGARET WESTRUP 
juthor of “ The Just and the Unjust,” etc. Author of “ Elizabeth's Children” 

Once more two young people, | Billy comes to England to live with 
head over heels in love, are resolved his five maiden aunts — a _ situation 
to marry in spite of seemingly insuper- alive with humorous possibilities 
able difficulties, and once more we which the author has handled in 
hang upon the event as if it had never | genious fashion. A thread of roma 
happened before. Indeed, the reader | runs through the story, in which Bil) 
who is carried away by the momen- | __plays Providence in an absurdly orig'- 
tum of the tale might do worse than | nal fashion. Everybody will like tl 
retrace his steps at leisure. For this sort of study of boy-life ; it is bri 
is a book that will certainly bear ming with humor. A second ‘‘ Hele: 
reading twice.—London Academy. Babies.” 





Price, $1.50 Price, $1.25 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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London Films 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Mr. Howells carried a keen and ap- 
preciative mental kodak with him dur 
his recent sojourn in London, and 

e record of the impressions made upon 
m by the great city shows this admi- 
e writer in his happiest vein. His 
ghtful talk about London is ‘most 
ring. He draws illuminating and 

is contrasts between New York 

the English metropolis, chatting 
ghtfully of London weather, the 
sights and noises, his rambles 
town, the parks and churches, 
adventures with English lodg- 
hansoms. The commentary 

ten in masterly style and enliv 
with much humor and agreeable 


ts of gossip. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top, $2.25 net 


With Flash-light and Rifle 


By C. G. SCHILLINGS 


With Striking Reproductions of Pho- 
tographs, taken by the Author, of Wild 
Animals at Night in their Native 
Haunts in the African Wilderness. 


The author, a famous German 
naturalist, with the aid of over one 
hundred assistants, gathered in trop- 
ical Africa the materials for this book, 
now the literary sensation in Germany 
and the most remarkable study of 
the life of wild animals that has ever 
been made. It is profusely illus- 
trated with startling and unique pho- 
tographs, taken with special apparatus for long-range work and at night by flash- 
light, showing wild animals in their native haunts. The series is a remarkable 
achievement, presenting many aspects of the life of wild beasts never before revealed 
to the human eye. The text contains much novel information and is of graphic 
interest. Mr. Schilling’s daring adventures read like fairy tales. 


From With Flash-light 


Profusely Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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FOUR BOOKS OF Ss SPECIAL INTEREST 4 


ITS SPIRIT ANp 


‘American Diplomacy acutevemenr. 
By JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


Author of “ Extradition and Interstate Rendition,” “‘ History and Digest of International Arbitration, 


For years Professor Moore has been regarded as being probably the highest living aut 
concerning the history of American diplomz icy. This series of papers on American 
macy has commanded wide attention, not only in this country, but in all the « ay 
Europe as well, and places many historical facts before the reading public for the 
time. It shows how from the very first the American policy has been to negotiate t 
and carry on international business fairly, squarely, and above board; and it unfold 
expounds in a clear and connected form the distinctive principles and policies th 
tenance of which has caused American diplomacy to be acknowledged as one of thi 
formative forces in modern history. 


With Sixteen Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


Evolution: The Master-Key 


By C. W. SALEEBY, Ph.D. 


Dr. Saleeby is one of the ablest writers on scientific subjects to-day, and has be 
widely popular through his articles in Harper’s Magazine. . This new volume deals with t 
theory of evolution in relation to the scientific discoveries of the present age. The au 
ae is that the truth of the law of evolution is more easily demonstrated to-day thi an 
before. The newest sciences—astro-physics, physical chemistry, comparative psych 
comparative ethics, and so on—each dealing with evolution in a different sphere, com 
to assert its validity. Furthermore, the results of modern investigation point more 
more to evolution as the master-key to the solution of the problems of all phenomena 


Crown 8vo0, Cloth, $2.00 net 














The Wonders of Life 


(A Supplementary Volume to “‘ The Riddle of the Universe’’) 


By ERNST HAECKEL 


Like ‘‘ The Riddle of the Universe,’’ which sold hundreds of thousands of copies, this n¢ 
volume by Ernst Haeckel has aroused the widest comment Professor Haeckel is the last 
the brilliant coterie of scientists that followed Darwin, and he voices the scientific messac 
the nineteenth century to the twentieth. This work is a popular study of life’s mysteri 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 





AND HOW WE 


Cz Presidents axe tHen 
By Colonel A. K. McCLURE 


A concise and vivid description of every presidential campaign, from Washington to t 
Roosevelt - Parkér contest of 1904, the prime issues involved and the statistical result 
The volume has been newly revised and brought down to date. Colonel McClure has be: 
in touch with every national convention for over fifty years; his book reveals the insid 
workings of the campaigns, political incidents, quarrels, etc., in an illuminating way 


Revised Edition. Croun 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 
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PDICKENS’ 


Complete Works 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION IN THIRTY VOLUMES 
[he entire set of 30 volumes will be sent you on receipt of ONE 


DOLLAR; pay ments thereafter to be $2.50 a month for twelve months 


FACTS 


There are thirty volumes in the set. 

The size of each bolume is 8) x54 inches. 

They are printed from large, new type on specially made paper. 

The pages are large, clear, and easy to read. 

They are finely illustrated. 

They are bound, permanently, in cloth. with gilt tops, gold cober 
decorations, untrimmed edges, and title-pages in colors. 

[his is a great chance to secure a new and dignified set of Dickens 
yn terms which make it a bargain. No more attractive volumes have ever 
been offered than these—they form an entire library in themselves, and, 
of course, -no library is a library without Dickens. 

This Edition is also published bound in half-leather. Terms on application 
T Py We will send you the entire set of thirty volumes, all charges 
O L R O k F E prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when 
they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will re- 
rn the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.50 every month for twelve months, In order to keep you 
touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will enter you at 
nce, at no additional cost, as a subscriber for one year to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR. In writing, please state which periodical you want, Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
te > oR : iene 
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FOUR BC BOOKS OF SPECIAL © INTEREST aq 


Hernando Cortés 


(Congueror of Mexico) 
By FREDERICK A. OBER 


Author of “Camps in the Caribbees,”’ “ Travels in Mexico,” “Young Folks’ History of Mexico’ 


Mr. Ober is a well-known authority on Spanish and Mexican history, and in this v: 
tells a stirring story of conquest, admirably suited to juvenile readers, yet making an 
portant addition to the history of Mexico. Cortés’ exploits read like romance. Thi 
venturer, a bankrupt Cuban planter in the early days of the sixteenth century, 
band of five hundred untrained soldiers, fought and intrigued his way to absolute I 
in the new world. This volume forms the first of a series devoted to American h 
and discoverers. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


A History of Our Own Times 


(Volumes IV. and V.) 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


In these new volumes (IV. and V.) the author carries his admirable history from the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of the reign of Queen Victoria to the accession of Edward VII. This is on 
the very few histories that deserve a place also as literature. The author is master 
vigorous, yet smooth and lucid, style, and he is especially happy in his portraiture of th 
various statesmen, reformers, authors, and scientists whose lives figure prominently in th 
times of which he writes ‘ 


Vols. IV. and V. (Uniform with Vols. I.-Ill.), Illustrated. $1.40 net each 


The German Struggle for Liberty 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


A new volume (vol. IV.) of this notable history, giving a spirited narrative of the stirring 
events in Germany during the years 1844-1848, culminating in the declaration of Frede: 
William IV. and the meeting of the German National Assembly at Frankfort. The simi 
character of the revolutions in Vienna, Munich, and Berlin is shown, and the growth of t 
influence of the laboring classes, and of socialist doctrines under Engels and Marx. 1 
volume is worthy of being the fourth in a series which has been so well received, and is n 
complete from the battle of Jena, in 1806, to the rebirth of the national spirit in 1848 


Vol. IV. (Uniform : with Vols. I.-III.). Illustrated. $2.25 


‘History of the United States 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


and 


WILLIAM MacDONALD 


Professor of History, Brown University 














Compressed within one large volume, the authors have written the complete story of 01 
country from earliest times down to the present. The later chapters are of particular i1 
terest, dealing with the reconstruction of the South, the Populist agitation, tariff measur 
the Spanish-American War, the growth of the navy, the Philippines, and national e» 
pansion. 


With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8&vo, Cloth, $2.00 
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Napoleon Bonaparte 


[His Complete Life| 


aud the story of the 


Kreuch 
Rrunlution 


by 
John $. C. Abbott 


IN SIX VOLUMES 


With plans, maps, facsimiles of letters, important documents, etc., etc. 


“NAPOLEON AS EMPEROR 


HE story of Napoleon and the French Revolution is the most vivid, 

brilliant, and interesting chapter in the world’s history. It has been 
told by many writers, but, we think, never in a more authoritative and en- 
thralling narrative than this. The eminent author, John S. C. Abbott, has 
here written in his most brilliant style and imbued the whole work with the 
results of his profound studies and judgment. The six volumes are of royal- 
octavo size, bound in dark-green silk cloth, with gilt tops and uncut edges. 
They are profusely illustrated with portraits, scenes from the Revolution, 
maps, facsimiles of documents, etc. — an important and distinctive feature. 


On receipt of $1.00 we will send you NAPOLEON anp THE 
Our Offer 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, in six uniform volumes—all charges 
prepaid. If you do not like the books, send them back at our expense and we will return 
the $1.00. If you do like them, send us one dollar a month until the total amount, $12.00, 
is paid. In addition to the books we will enter your name, without additional cost to you, 
for one year’s subscription to either HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, HARPER'S 
Bazar, or Toe NortH AMERICAN Review. The total cost to you for both books and 


periodical is twelve dollars. In writing, please state which periodical you want 


Giarper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York 
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Mother and Georgie 


Holiday Season 
For the Mikado 


By KIRK MUNROE 


A brand-new and stirring story of two 
boys’ adventures in the Russo-Japanese 
War. Daring exploits in submarine 
boat warfare are a novel feature. It is 
a capital story, offering something new 
and yet wholesome to satisfy the craving 
of youthful readers for adventure. 


Illustrated. 





Price, $3.25 


Wee Winkles and 
Wideawake 


By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON 


This story for little folk who are just 
beginning to read for themselves tells 
about a wee hero and wee heroine and 
their experiences—merry, comical, seri- 
ous. A goat, dogs, and a pussy enliven 
the narrative in a delightful way. 


Illustrated. 





Price, $1.25 


Georgie 
By GERTRUDE SMITH 


Gertrude Smith's delightful and orig- 
inal books for young children have been 
highly successful. This volume tells 
how Grandpa and little Florence played 

‘ together, Grandpa .pretending to be a 
little boy of four named Georgie, with 
little Florence as his mother. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.30 net 


& BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE AMERICAN NATION 


A History 
From Original Sources by Associated Scholars 







EDITED BY 


Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. ai | 


Professor of History at Harvard University 
















This work is the most important and complete history of America that has 
n undertaken. It will be complete in twenty-seven volumes, each the work 


; 
in acknowledged historical scholar who is a specialist in that period of our ; 

tion’s history of which his volume treats. The names of these scholars are an } 
irance of the authority and permanence of the work. The narrative is : 

ronological, the volumes following each other in close sequence, and its scope 

ritical, political, biographical account of all that has been vital inthe making 
uur nation. Each volume forms a complete whole by itself. : 





TEN VOLUMES NOW READY 


EUROPEAN BACKGROUND oF AMERICAN History. By Edward Potts 
Cheyney, A.M., Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania. 

















t 

II. Basts oF AMERICAN History. By Livingston Farrand, A.M., Professor & 

1900 of Anthropology, Columbia University. 

; > 

III. Spars 1x America. By Edward G. Bourne, Ph.D., Professor of History, "i 
1580 Yale University. 

. ' 
1V. ENGLAND IN America. By Lyon G. Tyler, LL.D., President of William 
1652 and Mary College. 

V. CoLontaAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. By Charles McLean Andrews, Ph.D., tt 
1689 Professor of History, Bryn Mawr College 
V7. ProvinctaL America. By Evarts B. Greene, Ph.D., Professor of 
1752 History, Illinois State University. pi 
VII. France IN AMERICA. By Reuben Gold Thwaites, State Historical " 
1763 Society of Wisconsin. ? 
VIII. PRELIMINARIES OF THE REVOLUTION. By George Elliott Howard, i 
. . ar, ch : a. te ' 
1775 Ph.D., Professor of History, University of Nebraska. } 


‘ol. TX. Tur American Revotution. By Claude Halstead Van Tyne, Ph.D., 
76-1783 Assistant Professor of History, University of Michigan. 

XX. Tur CoNFEDERATION AND THE ConstTituTION. By Andrew Cunningham 
"83-1789 McLaughlin, A.M., Bureau of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution. t 





Library Edition. Crown 8vo0, Polished Buckram, Leather Labels, Gilt Tops, Uncut . 
Edges, etc. Vols. I.-V., or VI.-X., in Box, $9.00 net 


Single Volumes, $2.00 net. University Edition, Cloth, $2.00 net per Volume 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE BEST RECENT FICTION " 


The Accomplice FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


It is within bounds to say that it is the very best novel founded on 
crime and its unravelling that has been published in a decade—and 
do not forget Conan Doyle or Raffles, either.—Nashville American. A 
detective story without a detective in it. A novelty in mystery narr: 
tive that will thrill the most blase reader.—Spokane Review. Cloth, $1.5 


b 
Sanna M. E. WALLER 


A really delightful romance of the old town of Nantucket, a typical 
vacation story, satisfying, restful, original in both theme and treatment. 
Above all, the happy and alluring heroine who gives her name to the story 
is a delight to both heart and brain.—Philadelphia Press. By the au- 
thor of The Wood-carver of ’"Lympus. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Vicissitudes of Evangeline 


by ELINOR GLYN 


A twin-sister volume to The Visits of Elizabeth, and, according to the 
Boston Herald, ‘‘one of the bright, lively books of the season.’’ The 
Chicago Record-Herald says: ‘‘It is undeniably clever, alluring with its 
lively dash, vivid tinting, and half-humorous philosophy. The reader 
will know no dull moment from cover to cover.’’ Cloth, $1.50, 


The Silence of Mrs. Harrold 


by SAMUEL M. GAR DENHIRE 


As absorbing as the most fascinating detective tale. The plot is entirely 
original in the annals of fiction. It tears at the heart-strings and carries 
the reader along in a perfect whirl of emotion.—New York American. 
There is never a moment during its progress when the reader is not puzzled 
over some phase of its outcome.—Boston Transcript. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Second Wooing of Salina Sue 


by RUTH McENERY STUART 


Ruth McEnery Stuart has here done her very best work. The title 
story is a masterpiece. Light in touch, it shows the negro character 
through and through, and the other stories are as good studies in black 
psychology as they are dramatic and telling tales.—New York Sun. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Bell in the Fog GUA YRUSE STEER TON 


The author of The Conqueror and Rulers of Kings has written nothing 
which so powerfully portrays her style and her genius as a story-teller as do 
these tales. Their charm is beyond the reach of description. Subtle in 
conception and execution, at times intensely dramatic, they recall the 
work of Maupassant. The stories cover a wide variety of subjects and 
are all refreshingly original. Cloth, $1.25. 
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THE BEST RECENT 


FICTION 


Fond Adventures MAURICE HEWLETT 


Since the publication of The Forest Lovers, Mr. Hewlett has written 
nothing so palpitating with the full and splendid life of the Middle Ages. 


Each of these four glowing love-tales has a beauty and charm distinct 
rom the others. 


All are romance of the rarest quality. Cloth, $1.50. 







Miss Bellard’s Inspiration yp. sQweus 


Mr. Howells has written no more delightful story for years.—London 
After all is said and done, there is no American novelist to- 
lay who can compare with Mr. Howells.—New York Press What delicious 
( oling! it is greatly to be doubted if more finished work has come from 
his hand.—Brooklyn Eagle. Cloth, $1.50. 


1 the neu. 


Love’s Cross-currents 


by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


The many admirers of Swinburne will rub their eyes after reading the 
first few pages. Here is a book full from cover to cover with humor, wit, 
bright epigrams—and, stranger still, with boyish spirits and fun.—New 
York Sun. Cloth, $1.50. 











The Tyranny of the Dark samun Garvanp 


The theme might almost be said to be the theme of the hour. It is of 
absorbing interest, and it is easy to predict popularity for it.—Reader 
Vagazine. At last we have a genuinely clever novel dealing with the 
occult, and by no less a writer than Hamlin Garland. Altogether this book 


deserves a wide popularity for its boldness and for its fascinating plot 
Illustrated. 


St. Paul Dispatch. Cloth, $1.50. 





The Courtship of a Careful Man winin 


A bright volume of love-stories from Mr. E. S. Martin’s clever pen. 
With deft touch and delightful humor, Mr. Martin beguiles the reader 
with entertaining revelations of Cupid’s present-day methods. Besides 
the title story, there are ‘““A Party at Madeira’s,’”’ ‘‘The Making of a 
Match,” ‘‘A Disguised Providence,”’ ‘‘ Josephine,’’ ‘‘ Found—A Situation.”’ 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 






The Slanderers waneweun DEEPING 


Warwick Deeping, so agreeably remembered as the author of Uther 
and Igraine, shows that he is as much at home in his portrayal of modern 
The style is insistently 
] $1.50. 


life as he was in the region of Arthurian romance. 
picturesque, warm, and glowing Cloth, 
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of men whose blood runs quick and red, and of women 


primal passions make them kin to all the healthy women oi 
world, an amazing command of expression, the power to tell a 
with direct, straightforward, dramatic force, charging like a 
through the pages——all of which place Hardy among the er 
story-tellers alive to-day. 

There is an evenness in his work which is unusual—all his books 
are good—the action is always rapid and the portrayal of char 
vivid, real, and intensely human. 

If there is a better story anywhere than Fude the Obscure, it w: 
be hard to say where, unless perhaps his Tess of the D’Urbervii 
which is just as good. The author calls this “the story of a pure 
woman,’’ and in spite of her fall she is that. It is a novel, s| 
didly heroic in execution, terrific in its stress, surcharged 
passion, and of enduring and immortal interest. The Lo) 
Academy says: “It brands itself upon the mind with the t 


of incandescent iron.’’ The story, dramatized and subdued for 





stage, drew great audiences in America and throughout Euro; 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


NTA 
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HARDY’S © | 


WORKS In 20 Vols. 


—_———$—— Oe 





Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS an- 


unce the publication of the new 


essex Epition of Thomas Hardy’s 
rks in twenty volumes—the only 
nlete edition of the famous nov- 


t’s works. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES: 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA 
A LAODICEAN (Vol. 1) 
A LAODICEAN (Vol. 2) 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES 
THE WELL-BELOVED |i.) 
WESSEX TALES 
THE WOODLANDERS FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
rwO ON A TOWER THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 1) 
JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol.1) THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 2) 
JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol.2) THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR DESPERATE REMEDIES 











Complete in twenty volumes, handsomely bound in green rep silk, with gilt 
sand uncut edges. With frontispieces in sepia on India-tint paper, and full- 
illustrations in half-tone by prominent illustrators. 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of twenty volumes, all charges 


prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books 
when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If 
you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for 15 months, until the full price, $31.00, is 
paid. On receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber, without 
any additional eost to you, to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s 
Bazar, or The North American Review for one year In writing, state which 
periodical you want. 

A half-leather edition is also published. Booklet of this on request. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
ON perp rr Dros 
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‘Too much cannot be said of HaRPER’s MAGAzine. It is difficult to sp 
of it in enthusiastic terms without passing the bounds of self-restraint. 7 
reader who holds it in his hand for the first time, however, will realiz 
difficulty of doing the MAGAZINE justice. The fiction varies greatly in s 
and motive, but is unvaried in excellence.’’—BostTon TRANSCRIPT. 





ARPER’S MAGAZINE will avoid timely articles on graft 
subjects of purely ephemeral newspaper interest. It will mai: 

) special articles its own high literary standard and will cover 
articles every interesting phase of human activity. Travel 
literature, language, science, archzology, art, nature, etc., etc 
treated authoritatively and readably. It will avoid publis! 
than one serial story at atime. It will print seven stories in e) 
ber and every number will contain pictures in color. 








The great serial of the new year will be a novel by 


Sir Gilbert Parker 


This remarkable work has been delayed by the press of Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s parliamentary duties. At last, however, the story is « 
and may be definitely announced. It is the author’s first nov: 
written since ‘‘The Right of Way.”’ It is astory of life in the | 
in England, and is unquestionably Sir Gilbert’s greatest book 


Slaue-Crade Revelations 


HEN Mr. Henry W. Nevinson left London in October, 19 
missioned by Harper’s MaGazINneE to go to Africa and expose | 

of the slave-trade, it was expected that four or five months at 1 
would be required for the expedition. As a matter of fact, su 
the dangers and difficulties of the work that Mr. Nevinson was 
more than ten months, and has only recently returned to civi 
What he has already written is but an introduction to the terrible r 
tions which he has to make of slavery conditions, and of the horror 
the slave-ships which he personally investigated. These articl 
appear early in the new year. It is probable that owing to Mr. Nevinsor 
Adienture work the British government will intervene to put a stop to pr 
conditions on the Portuguese West African coast. 


New York Kevisited 
By Genury James 














Henry James, the novelist, a New- Yorker by birth, but for twent 
a resident abroad, has recently revisited this country. His gener 
pressions of America have attracted the most wide-spread attent: 
up to now he has left New York and its many changing phases prac 
untouched. In early numbers of the MaGazine he will contribute a 
of three papers, vividly giving his impressions of the social life of t! 
and its people to-day. 
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Where Europe Excels Us 


APPLICATION 





THE OF 


















(y N the application of the most recent and most wonderful discoveries in 
science to the practical uses of industry, many of the Continental countries 
have outstripped us. This is particularly true of Germany. In order to 
give to the American public the most complete and authoritative knowl- ; 
edge of these almost magical discoveries, as well as of the foreign industrial 4 
conditions, HARPER’s MAGAzINE has persuaded Prof. Robert Kennedy 
Duncan, the distinguished scientist, to spend this year in Europe making 
a personal investigation of this most important field. His illustrated 
articles, written from the scene of his investigations, will be at the same 
time a most entertaining and informing feature of the year. 








MODERN SCIENCE TO INDUSTRY | 
i! 
: 
\ 












Other Srieure Articles 


In addition to Professor Duncan’s articles, there will be papers by the 
great scientists themselves on their work and their discoveries. Among 


Srivuce those who will write are 












SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB 

SIR OLIVER LODGE PROF. ERNEST RUTHERFORD 
HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, LL.D C W. SALEEBY, M.D 

PROF. J. J. THOMSON PROF. PICKERING, of Harvard 


PRESIDENT IRA REMSEN, of Johns Hopkins 











Pa ae 


Che Pitturesque in American Cities 


R. CHARLES H. WHITE, the well-known etcher and writer, whose articles 
@/on quaint corners and characters of New York, illustrated from his own 
\ etchings, have attracted general attention, will visit various other Amer- 
ican cities for the MAGAZINE, and do for them what he has done for New } 
York. Mr. White is an artist who, though educated abroad, yet finds : 
much that is intensely interesting and picturesque in the American cities. f 
He is a keen observer, and his articles are no less interesting as vigorous : 
and amusing studies of characters and places than his etchings, which he 

makes from life out-of-doors directly on copper. 
























Sorial and Eronomir 


Social and economic questions—questions bearing on the daily lives of 
all of us—will be treated by the most eminent writers and authorities on 






these subjects. Among those who will contribute in this field are " 
PRESIDENT Hap.ey, of Yale University. ' 
PRESIDENT E nrot, of Harvard. : 


i GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Practical CarrRo_t D. Wricut, formerly U. S. Commissioner of Labor. 

| 4 Sir CHENTUNG LIANG CuENG, Chinese Ambassador to the United States. 
| Questions Pror. Joun B. Crark, Columbia University. ij 
Pror. A. G. KE.ter, of Yale. . 
Pror. H. E. Grecory, of Yale. 














Mark Cwain and W. B. Gowrlls 


Mark Twain and W. D. Howells will continue to write only for HARPER’s. 
Notable contributions by both of these, the foremost of our writers, will 
appear in an early number, and stories and articles by both have been 
arranged for during the year. Mark Twain has just completed a long, 
— humorous story called ‘‘A Horse’s Tale.” 
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Dramatic Episodes in the Gistory of the 
Gudson Bay Company 


ISS AGNES LAUT, the well-known historian, will write true sto; 
adventurous lives of some of the pioneer fur-traders who follo 
on the first explorers of the Northwest and Canada, and estab 
most famous trading company the world has known. The sto: 
careers of these men reads like romance. They suffered th: 
hardships, fought constantly with rival companies and with th 
and dared everything to carry their trade farther into the wild 





The nature articles dealing with interesting discoveries in « 
with plant, animal, and insect life will appear from time to tim: 
articles will come at first hand from the highest authorities. T! 

W. J. LONG JOHN BURROUGHS 

E. H. BAYNES H. S. DEMING, l' 

ERNEST INGERSOLL H. C. McCOOK, LL.D. 





Literature and Language 


Literary essays by the most distinguished of European, Englis| 
American writers, and articles on interesting questions of languac 
grammar and usage, will be a feature. A few writers will be 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE AGNES REPPLIER 

PROF. THOMAS R.LOUNSBURY, of Yale E. S. MARTIN 

ERNEST RHYS EDWARD DOWDEN 

EDMUND GOSSE HAMILTON W. MABIE 

PROF. E. C. RICHARDSON, of Princeton ARTHUR SYMONS 


Che Editor's Study 


In his department, ‘‘ The Editor’s Study,”’ Mr. H. M. Alden, for more tha 
thirty-five years the editor of the MaGazine, will continue his pleasantl) 








philosophical discussions on literature and life, having in mind always t 
purpose of this department—the establishment of a more intin 
lationship between the editor and his readers. 











Short Stories 


BARPER’S MAGAZINE prints each month more short stories and st 
of finer literary texture than any other illustrated magazine in the world. 
There will be at least seven complete stories in each number of t 
MAGAZINE for 1906. Every good variety and type of short story 
included. A few of the writers to be represented are 

















MARK TWAIN 

MARGARET DELAND 

MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
OCTAVE THANET 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
MARIE Van VORST 

SARA JEANETTE DUNCAN 
GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 
PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 
OWEN WISTER 

MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 
Van TASSEL SUTPHEN 
EDWARD S. MARTIN 
NORMAN DUNCAN 

MARIE MANNING 

MAY HARRIS 

OLIVIA H. DUNBAR 

USTUS MILES FORMAN 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 
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BOOTH TARKINGTON 
MAURICE HEWLETT 
THOMAS A. JANVIER 
JACK LONDON 

ALICE BROWN 

AMES B. CONNOLLY 
ALICE HEGAN RICE 
IRVING BACHELLER 
ABBY MEGUIRE ROACH 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT 
ROY ROLFE GILSON 
ARTHUR COLTON 
ALICE MacGOWAN 
MARY R. SHIPMAN ANDREWS 
WILL N.*HARBEN 

OHN KENDRICK BANGS 
ZLIZABETH JORDAN 
GRACE E. CHANNING 
AMES B. CABELL 
SEWELL FORD 
HERMAN WHITAKER 
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Pittures from Charkeray 
By Goward Pyle 


“EW illustrators have been great enough to picture adequately the i. 
characters of the greatest English novelists. Thackeray particularly has : 
suffered at the hands of modern illustrators. Thackerav lovers will be i 
delighted to hear that Mr. Pyle, of living artists the most fitted to under- f 
take the task, is now engaged on a series of paintings of famous characters 

from Thackeray for reproduction in HARPER’s MAGAzINE. They will be 

printed in full color during the coming year. Mr. Pyle will continue to 

contribute all of his illustrative work to HARPER’s MAGAZINE. 
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Edwin A. Abbey's Pittures 


Edwin A. Abbey, R.A., the famous painter, all of whose illustrative work 


A hheu’s is done for HarpeR’s MaGazineE, has completed a new group of his re- 

- ¥ markable illustrations for the tragedies of Shakespeare, which will appear t 
_ in the MaGazINeE during 1906. Many will be reproduced in color 
| Paintings 











| Hllustrations 


@O this feature of HarpEeR’s MaGAzineE there is little need to draw at- 
¢ tention. During the past few years the MaGazINnE has led the way 
in the introduction of artistic illustration in color, while its pictures in 
black and white have been uniformly of the highest standard. 








In addition to Mr. Abbey and Mr. Pyle, of whom special mention has 
been made, these illustrators will work only for HARPERs: 





Miss ELizaBETH SHIPPEN GREEN, whose pictures have been so 





























charming a feature of the MaGaziINE, will, by exclusive arrange- 
ment, contribute all of her work to HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
| W. D. Stevens, among the first of our younger painters, will work 
exclusively for HARPER’S. i 
Lucius Hitcucock, one of the strongest and most versatile of 
painters, will contribute all of his work to HARPER’s. 
n 5 W. H. Lawrence, one of the strongest of our illustrators of Amer- 
th Hl ican rural types, will also work exclusively for HARPER’s. 
Hllus- ~ Paton inneitesi . 
be | In addition, there will be pictures in color and tint by nearly every 
. trations well-known illustrator in this country and in England. Among them 
ANDRE CASTAIGNE W. T. SMEDLEY 
ALICE BARBER STEPHENS LOUIS LOEB 
WALTER APPLETON CLARK ALBERT STERNER 
S. IVANOWSKI H. REUTERDAHL : 
W. L. AYLWARD CHARLOTTE HARDING 
N. C. WYETH FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN +} 
W. L. JACOBS THORNTON OAKLEY ; 
| F. C. RANSOM STANLEY ARTHURS 
PETER NEWELL ALBERT HERTER 
yW 






impossible to give more than a partial outline of the plans of the Magazine for 1906 at this time, A more : 
plete announcement will be made in a later number, when several important new features will be included. 


35 cents a Copy $4.00 a Year 
farper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Miss Spenc Spence’s s Boarding and Day School 


for Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pupils 


6 West 48th | Street and Annex 


The Comstock School. 434 year. 


Family and Day School for Girls. Miss Day, Principal. 





Removed to 3:1 W. 46th St. 


The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses GREEN) 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Re-opened October 4. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1816, 
176 West 72d St., Sherman Square 


The Veltin School for Girls. 
College Preparation. Number of pupils limited to twelve 
in each class. Fireprvof building, thoroughly equipped 
160-162 West 74t Street 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 


From the New York Dramatic Murror; “The performance 
(of ‘ Pastor Sang’) given by the students was remarkable, not 
only because of the technical excellence displayed by the players, 
but because of their intelligent grasp of the characters that they 
portrayed Apply to 


E. P. Strepnenson, General Manager, Carnegie Hall. 


The Semple Boarding School for Girls. 


Mrs. Darrincton Sempce, Principal 


323 West 77th Street 


The Classical School for Girls. 

Full course for diploma. Special studies with Music and Art. 
College preparation. Gymnasium, home care. and social recrea- 
tion. Mid-winter, Spring, and Summer travel, Oriental and Eu- 


ropean. 
) =r M. Scovitie. 





2042 Fifth Avenue, Annex in Paris. — 


Gardase School See Girls. 


Mrs. Russett Sacer, Miss Heten Govutp references. 
607 Fifth Avenue. between 48th and 4oth Streets. 


Institute of Musical Art of the City of New York. 


Opened October 11, 1905 

Established and endowed for the thorough education of serious 
students of music 

Prospectus, with the names of teachers, from the Registrar. 


Frank Damroscu, Director. 





53 Fifth Avenue, N. E. Cor. 12th Street. 


NEW YORK CITY | (continued). 
The Finch ‘School. 


Boarpin 
SCHOOL 
A School with a College Atmosphere 
New fireproof wi 
Mrs. James Wevts Fincu, A.B., LL.B., Principa 
61-63 East 7-1 


Miss Keller’s Day School. 


New, finely equipped, fireproof building. 
Garden. Studios, etc. Complete Course 
oo to College Post-Graduate Courses. I 
or boys under thirteen. School opened for inspect 

35-37 East ¢ 


The Merrill-van Laer School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Formerly 


| and Thompson School. Opened October 4 


30, 32 and 34 East s7t 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for + Giste 


Ali departments. College-preparatory, graduating and 
courses. For circular B, address 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., 


“ The Castle,” TARRYTOWN-oON-H 


The Whipple § School of Art. 


Drawing and painting from life, still life, and the 
lustration, Composition 
Mr. Cuaries Aver Wuippte, Teacher of Life Classe 
Mr. Howarp CHANDLER Curisty, Teacher of Illustrat 
900 ‘Sixth. Avenue, cor. 51st Stre 


The Master School of 
Vocal Music 


108 Montague St., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. City 


An endowed institution in the interest of Art. In charge 
MADAM"® AURELIA JAEGER (Directres 
N. Y. Metropolitan Opera Company School). 


FACULTY 
Madame Aurelia Jaeger, Directress; Victor Beigel, 
Associate ; Dr. Gerrit Smith, Theory ; 
Henry T. Finck, History 

and a full corps of distinguished teachers for languages, et 

Regular Course—Opera Class—Evening Classes 

Mme. Marcella Sembrich and David Bispham 
the Visiting Jury. 

Out-of-town pupils address care of Mrs. Charles N. Judsor 
for home arrangements. 

School re-opens October 26. Prospectus on applicat 





ast 











New York — Senervelery of Music 


23 West 42d St., near 5th Ave 
Directors > CARL. HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
FounpeD 1876 THIRTIETH SEASON INCORPORATED 1884 
Leading School of Music at Lowest Rates. Instruction in Piano, 
Vocal, Violin Organ, Harmony, Counterpoint DU Peet Elocution 
and al! Orchestral Instruments. Terma 810 Per Quarter. 


Grand Opening Concert with Orchestra at ALD. Hall, Nov. sth. 
Tickets on Applets on. Open daily until 6 P.M., Mondays and 


Thursdays until 9 P. Send for Catalogue. 











Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Gute. i 


Half-hour from New York. 





Petnam Manor. | 


Granger Place School for Girls. 
Send for the little booklet which this school issues in answer | 

to the question ‘Where Shall We Send Our Girls?” It may 

help to a satisfactory decision Address i 
Samvuet Core FParrvey, Principal, 


CANANDAIGUA. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th St.. New York 
Directors : CARL. HEIN. AUGUST FRAEMCKI 

Now in its 28th year and acknowledged the lead ng 
successful Music Schovol in America, following the sa 
Alexander Lambert. plan of instruction established by the 
European conservatories. Thorough instructions in all brar 
Music by forty of the most eminent and experienced instr 

Departments for Professionals, Amateurs. Beginners s 
ger nape eae moderate. _ Opening Concert at Carney 











The Balliol School for Girls. 
College-Preparatory and General Courses. 
Epira Rockwett Hatt, A.B., Head 





| The Bennett School for Girls. 


Healthful location; advantages of country and New } 
Separate home for younger girls. Full courses Mus 
Domestic Science. Languages, Literature. Training of sp 
voice; attention to individual health and manners. Gyr 
tennis, golf, basket-ball IRVINGTON-ON He 
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NEW YORK (continued.) 
¢ School. 


y school for boys, combining home influe neces with 
ational advantages. Situated among the hills of 
Range For catalogue, apply to 
Tissits, Rector 

rtheast of Albany Hoos 


jalsted School for Girls. 


Wellesley admit our graduates without examina- 
ate Residence and School buildings. Outdoor rec 
and Music. Booklet on request 
Jenkins, Princizal 
YONKERS-ON 


cli iffe Hall, 
and Day School for Girls Founde 
Pi Avenue. Re-opened October 


MERRILL, 
Park Hill, YonKER 


Heathcote Hall, 
ockwood's Collegiate School for Girls 
ties in literature, languages, art and m1 


The » Lady Jane Grey School. 
Twenty-fifth year. Mrs. Jane Grey 
Hype, Miss Janz Brewster Hype, Princips 
Bin 





The Cathedral School of St. Slery. 


r girls eighteen miles from New 
iful location ; spacious buildings ; z S 
Excellent advantages in music and modern languages 
uired Address 
S. Gisson, Principal, GARDE 


New York Military Academy. 


West Point Prepares for all Colleges 
raduates in the army, y, and twenty; 
ties For « atalogue, address 
PERINTENDENT 
CoRNWALL-on-Hupson. 





rs. address 
J Live The Misses Stowe, 


R ye Seminary. 


The Misses Tewkesbury’s School. 
School for Girls under sixteen years of age. In historic West 
ter County, sixty minutes’ ride from New York City Write 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR 


COLLECES. 


NEW YORK (continued). 


‘St. Agnes School 


FOR GIRLS. Albany, N.Y. 36th Year. 


MISS SEABURY, Head of School. 
Rt. Rev.W. C. DOANE, LL.D., President of Trustees. 


A school established and conducted solely in the interest 


1come expended ir u rt of 
school. Religious training Teachers devoted 


of higher education Entire ir 


solely 
of instruction. Strong Music department Modern buildings 
built for school purposes Separate department for younger 
pupils. Location excellent for health Preparation given for 
leading colleges. Extra year required for St. Agnes diploma. 
Native teachers of modern languages Exercise in gymnasium 
and outdoor games under specialist. Catalogue on request 


St. Paul’s School. 


Boys. Thorough preparation for colleges 
Frep'k L. GamaGe, D.C. L., Head Master. Garpen Crry, L.I 


Mount Pleasant Academy. 
A Preparatory School with Military Training. 


Founded in 181+. 
OssIn1InNG-on-Hupson. 


Putnam Hall. 
Home and Day School for Girls. Preparation for all 
Exceptional facilities for Va preparation Elective cour 
Specialists in each department Certificate admits to 
Basket-ball, tennis and other outdoor sports FRAN‘ 
Watsasay. © Evuen CuizBe Barter Pot 


The Wells : School : For Cute. 
Thorough training for all leading women's colleges Strong 

General Course Attractive outdoor life Catalogue Miss 

Anna R. Gotpsmitn, A.B., Prin AURORA-ON-CAYUGA 


GHKEEPS 


Emma Willard School for Girls. 
(Formerly Troy Female Seminary.) Certificate admits to Welles- 
ley, Vassar and Smith Colleges and Cornell University General 
and Special Courses. Music and Art Schools, Fire-proof build- 
ings. Two scholarships. Out-of-door games. For catalogue, 
write to 

Miss Anna Leacn, A.M. Principal, Troy 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Allen School. 


ear Worth knowing fo 
One teacher to five pupus L 1 $1 
New building, with superb gymnasium 
tar 


Battey, Head Master 


Miss Church’s School for Girls. 


rances Vose Emerson's School. 
ent and Day Pupils 
and College-Preparatory Courses 
401 Beacon Street, Boston 


Bradford Academy for Young Women. 


ne hundred and third year. Thirty miles from Boston 
pares for all the leading colleges for women ; also General 
rse and two-years course for high-school graduates. New 
nasium and field sports of all kinds. For catalogue and 
f views, address the Principal, 
Miss Laura A. Knorr, A.M.. 


BRADFORD. 





The | Gilman School for Girls. 
ArtHuR Gi_mMan, A.M., Director 
CAMBRIIX 





| Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. 


Rev. Samvuet V. Co1 A.M., D.D. President 

7ist year began Sept 2 190 Endowed college 
atory. Certificates to llege. Kavanced courses for 
school graduates and o s Art and musi Experienced 
teachers. Native French « German New b gym 
nasium, with resident instructo tennis basket ball, field 
hockey, golf. Steam Healthful lox ation, with 
in 30 miles of Boston 7or catalogue and views, add 

WHEATON SEMINARY, omreoes 


Howard Seminary for Girls and Young Ladies. 
25 miles from Boston. Academic, College- Preparatory and 
Special Courses T'wo-years course for High-School graduates. 
Art and music studios. Famous for the earnestness and effi 
ciency of its teachers. For catalogue, address 
Miss Saran E. Laucnton, A.M.. Principal, 


West BripGEWATER 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued). 
Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls. 


General, Special and College-Preparatory Courses. Unusual 
facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation Removed from 
253 Commonwealth Avenue to the spacious residence, 

he Fenway 28, Boston. 


“ The Elms,” Home, Day, and Music School 


for Girls. English, Music, Special, and College-Preparatory 
Course Certificate admits to Vassar, Seuith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Wellesley. Miss Porter, Principal SPRINGPIELD. 


Mount Ida School for Girls. 


Six miles from Boston 

Advanced courses in French, German 
English and Music for advanced students 

Certificate admits to 
healthful location 
Outdoor Sports 


History, Literature, 


and Beautiful 


New Gymnasium. 


Vassar other colleges. 
Four connected buildings 


Re-opened September 29 


Georce F. Jewett, A B. (Harvard) 


68 Summit St., Newton 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded 1853 

Term opened September 14 

The Leading Conservatory in America. 

Composition, Voca! and Instrumental 
masters in class or private lessons. 


Music under the best 
Georce W. Crapwick, Director. 

For particulars and Year-book, address 

Ractpu L. FLanpers, Manager, 

Boston. 





NEW JERSEY. 
Bordentown Military Institute. 


Every effort made to start a boy right—-physically, 
morally. Courses prepare for college or business life. 
on request 

Rev. T. H A.M., 





mentally, 
Catalogue 
Prin.; Maj. T. 


LANDON, D. Lanpon, Com'd't. 


BorDENTOWN. 


Miss Beard’s Boarding and L'ay School for Girls. | 


Suburban to New York 
118, and 124 Berkeley Avenue ORANGE. 


Dwight School for Girls. 

College - preparatory and post-graduate courses. Number of 
pupils limited—individual instruction. Location healthful 
buildings modern and homelike. 14 miles to New York City 
For Year-Book, address 

Miss E. S. CreicuTon, t 

Miss E. W. Farrar, 


Kent Place School for Girls. 


Mrs. Saran Woopman Pavt, Principal. 
Master, LL.D., President Board of Directors 
Suburban to New York. 


The Knox School for Girls. 


Second year begins October 4, 
Resident and day pupils 
Miss Mary F. Kwox, A.B., 


College Preparatory 
112, 





> 
Principals, ENGLEWoop. 





HamiLton Wricut 


Summit. 


1905 


Principal 
LaKEwoop. 


Kingsley School. 


In the hill country, 22 miles from New York. Knowledge of boy 
nature shapes home and school life. College preparation. Athletics 
Send for catalogue A and booklet 

J. R. Camppect, A.M., Head Master. 

Essex Fetts. 


Montclair Military ‘Academy. 


18th year under present management. We have some pointed 
things to say te parents with sons to place in school ‘‘Your Boy 
and Our School” is a book to be read with much interest, no 
matter where your boy is sent. Copy on request 

Joun G. MacVicar, A.M., 3 Walden Place MonrTCLAIR 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Rockefeller Hall, Bryn Mi: awr ¢ “olle; ge, from the tenn 


The Misses Shipley’ s School. 


Third house added 'o4-'os 
trated circular, address THE 


Fourth house 
SECRETARY 
Box “I,”" Br 
The Birmingham School for Girls. 
Main Line P.R.R. Academic and College-Preparat 
Music and Art. Beautiful location. Extensive grour 
logue. A.R.Grier, Manager. Bren 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 
Within 14 years 180 pupils have entered Bryn M 
from this school 


Diploma given in both general ar 
preparatory courses. Fine fireproof building 
five acres of beautiful grounds circular, a 
SECRETARY 
FLORENCE 
Jane L. 


stone 
For 


BaLpwin, Ph.B., 
Browne, A.M., 


Principal 

Associate Principal 
Bry 

Miss Marshall’s School. For Girls. 

Academic and Music Departments. College-Prey 
Special Courses Ideal location Comfortable 
home Lz a or particulars and illustrated circulars, 
Miss . MARSHALL, 
Oak Lane, Pau 


= School for Young Ladies. 

wenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours fron 

The late Mr. Jay Cooke's fine property. For circulars, ad 
Miss s Syivia J EasTMAN, Principal, Ocontz Scuoc 





Pennsylvania Military College. 

Civil Engineering (C.E.); Chemistry (B.S.); Arts (A.B 
Preparatory Courses. Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry N 
reputation for excellence of system and results. Catalogue 

Col. Cuartes E. Hyatt, President. 

Cut 


Walnut Lane School for Girls. 


s8th year. Prepares for all colleges. 
diploma. Attractive home life 
Mrs. Turopora B 


Regular course 
Catalogue on request 
Ricwarps, Principal 


with 


Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 





MICHIGAN. 
The Detroit Home and Day School. 


Established 1878. 
wenty received in the school-family Prepares for ( 
Well-equipped gymnasium and laboratories for physics, chemis 
try, and domestic science 
The Misses Liccett, Principals 





Detr 


Detroit University School. 

College- Preparatory and Manual- Training School for Boys 
Seventh year opened September 26, 1905. Calendar upon appli 
cation. Illustrated book sent to those addressing 

Freperick L. Briss, Principal, 

No. 16 Elmwood Ave., Derrort 





The Newark | Seminary for Girls. 


1§ minutes from New York 
leges. ANNA Frances Wuirmore, Principal 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls. 


Academic and _ college-preparatory departments. Special 
courses s4 Park Place, Newark. 





Offers exceptional advantages to 
students. Experienced teachers. Certificate admits to leading col- 
Newark. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Select Home School for Girls and Young Women. Handsome 
residence section. $600. rs. Sytvester Puriirps, Principal 
1621 Connecticut Avenue, WASHINGTON 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. (continued.) 

Th tie 
© a % An ideal school for girls an 
ad ° A beaut ful estate of 10 acres, thi 
> : i | ‘. ational insist ms { 2 which Was h ay on is famed 


at 1; it u t 
< ce ote nstru rs; delightful home fe 
j ' 2s associations sight costings systematized 


| re eaat 
soe tal advar 


Preparatory, Certific and 


v ~~ Mu rt, Elocution plica ml now r 
Washington College ee I $704 Applications iow x. 
a ~ 


F. a NEFEE, President, 3d and T Sis., N. E. > D.C, 





will insert your school advertisement 


£ +} 





is size, seven lines, at the following rates: one 
lars and seventy-five cents; three times, eight 
thirtv-one cents each insertion; twelve times, seven 
rtion 

Harper & Brotuers, New Yor« 


National Cathedral School for Girls. 


of building Park of forty acres Unrivaled advan 
M usic Certificate admits to college Gymnasium 





year 
and Miss Wu1Ton 


WASHINGTON 


A New ont Unoccupied masa 


A Residence School for Specials 
in 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science 


Pupils Received Any Time 


A school to meet the needs of young ladies who wish to 
make a Special Study of one of these branches, with oP 0r- 
naking and social graces; its development of special tunity to complete a literary education with it lf desi ,in 
cultured surroundings and refined home. 

Two buildings—one, a beantiful Italian residence building 
surrounded by an Ita Jian Garden; the other, a completely 
equipped Theater for presentation of concert work »plays,etc. 

A thoroughly equipped Domestic Science course, leading 
to graduation. A beautiful Art Room for work and exhibi- 
tion purposes. Fine Facult 5 specialists. All the advan- 
(Suburbs), Box 101, Forest Gien, Mp tages of residence at the Naticnal Capital in addition. 

Come and do thorough . 

e work in the subject of 
-— your choice. A few par- 
tial scholarships. Ex 
pense less than that of 
“ P . eity conservatories. 
will insert your school advertisement Send for catalogue D. 
pace of this size, fourteen lines, at the following THE 
one time, seventeen dollars and fifty cents; three 


sixteen dollars and sixty-two cents each insertion; RESIDENCE SCHOOL 
times, fourteen dollars each insertion FOR SPECIALS, 
Harper & Brotuers, New York 
| FOREST GLEN, MD. 
(Suburbs of Washington, D.C. ) INTERIOR OF ODEON, 


National Park Seminary for Young Women. 


Glen School. The story of this school—of its phenomenal 
remarkable equipment of 12 buildings, attractively 
college fashion forming a miniature vill: age its 


ision into eight groups of girls; its training in 


its provisions for pleasure, sight-seeing and study of our 


can only be told fully in our catalogue 























MARYLAND. 
Maryland College for Young Women. 


uburbs of Baltimore. Five courses, 
rse for High-School graduates 


OHIO. 
The Bartholomew-Clifton School. For Girls. 


An attractive home department for a limited number of resi- 
Exceptional advantages in | dent pupils. Prepares for the best colleges. Special advantages 
Healthful climate. Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. | in Music, Art and Languages. Tennis, Basket-ball 
to $450. Cate anew, address Miss E. A. Evy, A.M., and Miss M. F. Smirn, Principals 
H. Turner, D.D. Evanswood, Clifton, CincINnNATI 








including two-years | 


Box B, LurHervitie 
ee - | Kenyon Military Academy. 

The Jacob Tome Institute. An unexcelled school with unsurpassed environment. Sixty 
acres of grounds, golf links and complete gymnasium. Prepares 
school for all colleges and technical schools. Flexible two-years busi- 
For circular ad- ness course. 82d year “i 
. , C.N. Wyatt, Regent, GAMBIER 
spon appl _A. W. Harris, LL.D., Director, os 


Port Deposit The | H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 
Wilford Home School for Girls. 


; Limited in numbers. College - preparatory and advanced 
DetrR Certificate admits to leading colleges. Elective Courses. 28th | courses. ww advantages in Languages, Literature, History 
year opened Sept. 27, 1905. Apply to Mrs. WALLER . BULLocK, 


Principal, 1405 Park Ave., BiLTrMore. 





1usual endowment and unexcelled equipment admit of ad- 
ages that are exceptional in a boys’ preparatory 
way between Philadelphis and Baltimore 


M 
ty 








Music and / Preparation for Foreign travel. Address 
Mrs. Emma P. SmitH Mituer, or Miss E. Louise Parry, A.M. 


Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati 
Oberlin Academy. gos i as ee 
y1st year. New , a gin January 3 19 eventeen 
_ ILLINOIS. instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any college 
T or scientific school. New courses in History and Science. New 
odd Seminary for Boys. gymnasium. Exvenses reasonable. For catalogue apply to 
An ideal Home School near Chicago. 56th year Joun Fisner Peck, Principal. 
‘oste Hitt, Principal Woopstock Box H, Onertin. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Miss Baird’s School for Girls. 


33d year Intermediate. College- Preparatory and general 


superior advantages in Music, Art and the Languages. 
Gymnasium. Home life simple, yet inspiring. 


courses 


NORWALK 





The Foster School for Boys. 


College 
ing and 
ness in years 

Rev. Attyn K. Fostex, M.A. (Yale), Head Master 

Cornwa tt, Litchfield Co. 


The Taconic School for Girls. 


Near beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. Separate home for 
younger girls. Thorough college-preparatory ont special courses. 
Golf. tennis, basket-ball, boating 

Miss Lin1an Dixon, A.B. (Wellesley and Bryn Mawr), 
Bertua Batvey, B.S. (Wellesley), 


Hunt- 
No sick- 


Preparatory 


Limited to 40. All Athletics 
fishing 


100 miles from New York City. 


Miss 


LAKEVILLE. 





VIRGINIA. 
Leache-Wood Seminary for Girls. 


One hour's sail from Old Point Comfort. 
demic and Special Courses. Native French Teacher. Unusual ad- 
vantages in Artand Music. Miss A. D. West, Prin. Norro.k 





Hollins Institute. 


Established in 1842. For the higher education of young ladies. 
Faculty, 13 gentlemen and 22 ladies. Enrollment, 257 pupils 
from 29 States. For illustrated catalogue, apply to 

Miss Marty L. Cocke, President, 

Hous 





RHODE ISLAND. 
Brown School for Boys. 


A country school in a large city. Separate buildings for home, 
school and gymnasium. Upper School prepares for college or 
business under college-trained masters. Eater School for boys 
from 8 to 12. Address , 

A. Ketcuum, 





151 Morris Ave., PRovipEence. 





CANADA. 
French and English School for Girls. 


Founded 1858 
Mme. CLEMENTS, Mile. AMARON 
BERTHIER-EN-HAUT, P. Q. (fifty miles from Montreal). 


= = 








FRANCE. 
Cours Dwight, Paris, France 


Five residence 
travel Highest references 
Miss L. L. Coteman 
Mile. Marte JEANNERET 
Address Dwight House, EncLEwoop, New Jersey. 
ceenenten = 


months’ and study in Paris, three months’ 








UNCLASSIFIED. 


HE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PLAYWRITING 

— year. Conducted by W. T. Price, author of “I he 

echnique of the Drama.” A thorough system of COR- 

RESPON DENCE. Monthly Payments. The 20th century 

has no sagen See aqpateure, $500 cash, irrespective of royal- 
ties, for the best play, actable, by any student enteri i 

the current year. Circular. py Ae ne Caring 
W. T. PRICE, 1440 Broudway, New York City. 


CAUSES AND i sme, 


eve"? STAMMERING 


An instructive and useful pamphlet, with chapters on home trent- 
meant. will be — for ten cents to partially cover cost and postage. 

ells of remedies devised and successfully practiced by a phy “ . 
many years. Call or send for it at once sd ttensicviselns 


F. A. BRYANT, M.D., 62 © WEST 40th ST., NEW VORK. 
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Delightful home. Aca- | 


| the bench and bar. T 


‘The 


MAGAZINE 


UNCLASSIFIED (continued). 


FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered by (bh, 


LANGUAGE. 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosentha! 
Common Sense Method 
: —— of 
Jj Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr, Richard S. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice sev 
day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of « 
French, German, Spanish, or Italian, 
Send for testimonials, booklet, and Lette» 


| 
| INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE -PHONE METHOD 
| HO5A Metropolis Bidg., Broadway and /6th St., N. y, 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
Ghe University of Chicago 
Courses for Students, Teachers, Parents, Preachers, Ban} 
Writers, etc., of High School and College grade. © 
the work for an A.!'., Ph.B., or S.B. degree may be d 
correspondence. Begin study any time. Addre 


University of Chicago (Div. C), Chicago, Hlinois. 


STUDY Leading Law School 
In Correspondence 
LAW ion 
Thi th Year 
Prepares for the bar of any state. Improved 
method of i nstruction,combining the Text-Book, 
Lecture and Case Book methods. fppeored by 
hree Courses: College, Post- 
Graduate and Business Law. The One-Price 
School, Write today for Catalogue. oon 
Ch Correspondence School o w. 
Heaper Block, Chicago. 


























Memoirs of a Baby 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


This “funniest of biographies” 
deals with an every-day, very 
human, prankish, beguiling 
youngster who has ensconced 
himself in the reader’s affections 
long before the conclusion of his 
“memoirs.” Josephine Daskam 
has relegated the baby to his 
proper sphere of bliss and irra- 
tionality from which he winks 
and smiles at the reader with 
charming inconsequence. 


Mlustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


ADVERTISER, 
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Dramatic Works of Shakespeare 


IN A CONVENIENT SET OF EIGHT BEAUTIFUL 
VOLUMES. SENT FOR ONE DOLLAR DOWN AND 
SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS THEREAFTER 


With an account of his life 
ind writings, together with 
Dr. Johnson’s Preface and an 
Essay by Cradock on _ the 
learning of Shakespeare, and 
several other valuable features. 


POINTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST ABOUT THIS 
LOW-PRICED EDITION 


Che Gype is large and clear. 


Che Press-wark is unusually fine, 
resulting in uniformity of color 
and clean, clear impressions 
throughout the set. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Che Paper is “ feather-weight,” specially made for this edition, and remark- 
able for its opacity, its whiteness, and its light weight. 


Che Mlustrations are all in photogravure, and are particularly attractive. 


Che Binding is a rich dark-green ‘‘rep” silk-finished cloth, with gold 
stamping. There are gilt tops and uncut edges. 


Evrry Feature has been planned as if for an edition de luxe, yet the price 
and the liberal arrangement put this set within reach of everybody. 


A Bargain We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, all charges 


prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when 
they reach you, send them back at our expense and we will return the $1.00. If you do 
like them, send us $1.00 every month for fourteen months, until the total price, $15.00, is 
paid. On receipt of your request for these books we will enter vou as a subscriber, for one 
year, without any additional cost to you, to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, HARPER'S BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW Address 


Garper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, Nem Pork 
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A EATHER-LUXURY 


Children enjoy using Packer's Tar Soap. It quickly 
removes scurf or dandruff from the héad and 
promotes a healthy condition of the hair and skin. 


THE PACKER MFG.CO.,.NEW YORK 
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rk. BOOTH TARKINGTON, being 

Ny ne of those authors who have, in the 
/ . 

i fullest sense, arrived, the general 

n regard to him is, surely, that he is 

ly to write anything that is not good; 

extent to which he has surpassed, in 

novel, The Conquest of Canaan, all 


expectations based upon his previous 


performances, may be something of a sur- 
prise even to those who have been most en- 


thusiastic over his work in the past. For 


The Conquest of Canaan is not only the best 
story Mr. Tarkington has yet written, but it 
is one of the best examples of modern 
American fiction. The word “ American” in 
this connection will bear a little emphasis; 








BooTH TARKINGTON 


Author of The Conquest of Canaan 


ee 
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not as denying the possibility of comparing 
Mr. Tarkington’s work with that of foreign 
authors, but because his latest book is so finely 
American in its tone, its vigorous treatment, 
and its wealth of local color. The story, 
moreover, tells itself so naturally, and with so 
little apparent need of anything like a tour 
de force to help out the action, that one hard- 
ly suspects it of being romantic until he has 
finished it and has had time to reflect upon 
the matter. Then one realizes that he has 
been treated to a tremendously fine tale of 
the romantic The fact that Mr. 
Tarkington has blended romance and realism 
in a way which is often aimed at but seldom 
attained. A thousand sensational stories on 
the one hand, and meagrely realistic ones on 
the other, bear witness to the difficulty of 
successfully making this union of the real 
and the ideal. 


type. is 


The appeal to the emotions which is so 
strongly felt all through The Conquest of 
Canaan owes its power not only to the love- 
story which is a principal feature of the book, 
but also to the position which the hero occu- 
pies with respect to his fellow men; and the 
way in which these two motifs strengthen 


each other is quite remarkable. Canaan is a 


little Indiana town in which the ruling power 


is a certain Judge Pike, a despotic man with 
a beard like that of Henry VIII. and “a voice 
that would make an express-train leave the 
track and go round the other way.” He, in 
with the rest of the town, has 
nothing but disapprobation for Joe Louden, 
the boy who is to be the future conqueror of 
Canaan. Joe, in fact, is a trifle wild and reck- 
less by nature, and the bad name with which 
he is branded makes him no better. He is 
driven to associate with the worst element in 
town, but, like Prince Hal, he founds his 
future greatness on the knowledge of life 
gained from the lowest social stratum. He is, 
as one of the persons of the story puts it, 
“one of the few who must know all sides of 
life and can’t content themselves with being 
respectable.” The result of his peculiar train- 
ing is somewhat amazing to the citizens of 
Canaan when Louden, who at length had 
been driven away, returns after several years 
to practise law in his native town. He has 
at first only one respectable ally. Ariel 
Tabor was a crude unformed girl at the time 
of Louden’s departure, poor, like himself, and 
little sought after. Though she was a stanch 


common 
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friend and companion in misery to 

that time, he had for her no more 
brotherly feeling, his love being all 
Judge’s daughter. But during his abs: 

has been absent too, in Paris, whii 
legacy from a rich uncle who died 
tunely, enabled her to go, and on her 
turn it is seen that she has underg 
astonishing transformation like that 

Ugly Duckling. In her new character 

belle of the village, she remains faithful : 
outcast Louden, who, against great opposit 
wins his way in his profession, helped | 
more or less disreputable friends, who « 

so far as to offer to make something 

way of a crime if nothing presents itselt 
the young lawyer to exercise his powers upo. 
This expedient proves unnecessary, however 
as one of them who has shot a man in self 
defence is accused of murder, and Louden 
takes charge of his ease. This is the fight of 
Joe’s life, for public sentiment and Judy 
Pike are wholly against him. Upon the issu 
of this trial all the apparently parallel lines 
of interest in the story converge, and upo: 
it the reader’s attention is sharply focussed. 
One wants the innocent man to go free, one 
longs to see the outcast justified, and abo. 
all one desires to have Louden win Arie! 
for his wife. This convergency of effect is a 
thing that few authors can properly manage, 
and the result is that at this stage the story 
has the reader entirely in its power. In the 
upshot Louden carries all before him; fo: 
in addition to winning his case, he subdues 
Judge Pike through his discovery of ¢! 
latter’s wicked practices in his capacity 
as administrator of Ariel’s fortune, and 
other matters. 


The foregoing outline gives but the 
slenderest idea of Mr. Tarkington’s story. 
The basic situation as developed by him is 
exceedingly strong, and it is treated with 
large humanity and thorough appreciation of 
all kinds of character. The love-story is 
handled with a reserve that is extremely ef- 
fective; declarations of love are not scattered 
broadeast, nor obvious sentiments 
upon the reader. At the same time, the au- 
thor, without making Joe Louden in 
slightest degree a mawkish or self-pitying 
creature, has rendered his hero as well as his 
heroine an object of sentimental regard. 
Every person in the story is fully formed and 
alive; not one is a shadowy or conventional 


oret d 
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In a few moments of de- 
dialogue one gets in 
ase the impression of an 
yet familiar-seeming char- 
A few well-chosen words, be 
the way of satire or kindly 
rization, suffice for the de- 
if a man or woman in an 
takably plain and unforget- 
fashion. The same that is 
individuals is applicable to 
A crowd of chattering girls 
is described: They were 
ghing inexplicably over words 
phrases and _ unintelligible 
syllables, as if they all be- 
ged to a secret society and these 
ries were symbols of things ex- 
juisitely humorous which they 
ne understood.” This tells more 
than pages of babbling dialogue. 
Without seeming to make a special 
point of it, Mr. Tarkington has 
drawn out all the pungent humor 
f the old men of Canaan; but 
character is never sacrificed to a 
lesire for characteristic sayings, 
ind for all his tendency to sharp 
mment, the author never makes 
his fictitious persons mere butts 
r the shafts of his satire. He 
keeps them all thoroughly human, 
d never uses a dehumanizing 
ep thet. 
We are always grateful to one who can 
fuse a degree of romance into the story 
f lives not unlike our own. To convince is the 
great object with a serious novelist, but it is 
en more conducive to our pleasure that we 
should want to be convinced. By telling us a 
ry of a man and woman whose feelings 
and motives are a little elevated above our 
wn, whose experiences are of a more exciting 
nature than most of us meet, and by showing 
is a little world of people as we would like 
see them, but ordinarily cannot for lack 
th of perception and of imagination, Mr. 
rkington produces exactly this effect, and 
we yield ourselves joyously to the illusion 
which he has created. 


When one begins to read The Travelling 
hirds, by Gertrude Atherton, he is rather in- 


BOOKSHELF. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of The Travelling Thirds 


an imaginary trip of a party of Americans 
through Spain. But the reader is rapidly un- 
deceived. Mrs. Atherton, it is true, has a 
vigorous and almost ruthless way of handling 
characters, and an intimate knowledge of 
varying social types, which makes whatever 
she writes in the way of delineating human 
nature both enlightening and amusing. In a 
story which amuses and enlightens so much 
one hardly expects more; but The Travelling 
Thirds soon develops from what seems but a 
whimsically treated episode into a very strong 
and sincere love-story. What is more, the 
climax comes so suddenly and unexpectedly 
that one is quite unprepared for it, and re- 
joices correspondingly that the problem of the 
lovers is solved so magnificently at the last; 
for as one nears the conclusion, he begins to 
get a little anxious about the result. The 


reg ined to think that the story is merely a book’s title has reference to a party of trav- 
med } lever and more or less satirical sketch of ellers who elected to journey through Spain 


rentional haracter and small adventures, based upon in third-class railway-coaches. Their choice 


= ee een! 
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in this matter gives rise to adventures which 
finally take a serious turn. The company 
consists of a family of sedate Easterners with 
a California cousin, Catalina, whose un- 
trammelled views and rather startling initia- 
tive add much to the tale. These are 
joined by an Englishman who, as Mrs. Ather- 
ton trenchantly remarks, “belongs to the 
type of men who have something better to do 
than to understand women.” He falls in love 
with Catalina without understanding her, and 
the two discuss the situation with delightful 
frankness. A rival in the field, in the person 
of a certain Miss Holmes, who looked when 
attired in green like “a with an 
American education,” strange con- 
flict of emotions in Catalina, and this state of 
mind prepares her for the crisis which comes 
about indirectly as the result of an inju- 
dicious flirtation on the 


zest 


Lorelei 
rouses a 


part of Catalina’s 


Mary E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
Author of The Dedtor 


with a 
The story is remarkable for its hw 
there is a strong current of really dee, 
running through it. 


romantic cousin Spanish 


Although Mrs. Mary E. 


does not 


Wilkins |} 
New England in 
novel, the scene of which is laid in N 
sey, her manner of story-telling loses 
that 
Kentucky who is 
this 


write of 


its charm on and the 


the p 


I 


account, 
from 
figure of which is ealk 
Debtor, does not suffer by comparis\ 
any of the author’s delineations of N 
character. 


man 


story, 


The thoroughly sympathet 
in which the buoyancy, generosity, and 
over-refined honor of this man are tri 
illustrative of the fact that Mrs. Free: 
grasp of human nature is not confined | 
ritorial limits. Arthur Carroll, who is 
debtor,” having been cheated out of h 
tune by one whom he trusted, goes wit! 
family to a little New Jersey town, 
since he is able to impress every one 
wealthy man, he succeeds for a consider 
time in living upon credit. 


His ma 


which are both impressive and agreeably 
descending, rather awe the townspeople, 
really one is permitted to see from the 
that he is a good deal of a man in spite 


hollowness of his life; for it is the essent 
manliness and innate refinement of 
which make so effective the implied rebuk 
which he administers to two society ladies 
whose curiosity has impelled them to 

an afternoon call into an inspection of | 
roll’s house during the absence of the occu 
pants. One is genuinely sorry for Carrol 
when, in order to provide for the expenses of 
his eldest daughter’s marriage, he has to sa 
rifice his pride so far as to appear, unkn 

to his family, upon a New York variety stag: 
in a negro song and dance. The 
which might seem undignified if 
treated, is extremely pathetic as Mrs. Fre 
man tells it. Carroll is finally led to 
template suicide, and the passage in wl 


incident 
wrongly 


his state of mind is described is one of great 
psychological strength. The 
brought to one of those quietly dramati: 
that Mrs. Freeman and know 
how to make so effective. Carroll, returnin; 
to his home, finds his youngest daughter 
whom he supposed to have gone South w 

the rest of his family, waiting for him at t 

door, ready to take care of him in her loving. 


episode 


closes loves 








HARPER’S 
ent way. He experiences a revul- 
feeling, and afterwards devotes him- 
debts, by the former 
ng expedient, since nothing else of- 


paying his 
s youngest daughter is a perfectly 
type of with, 
an unexpected streak of resolu- 
her nature, and Mrs. Freeman makes 
ry alluring. Her love-affair with a 
man of the town is treated with much 
In her study 

an who is a hypocrite, but not despica- 
Mrs. de- 

e, and shows us an uncommon phase 
iman nature in a way which makes her 
: of deep and unusual interest. 


uncoquettish girl, 


less 
: ’ 


ess and understanding. 


Freeman has made a _ novel 


jline of Courtlandt Street, by Weymer 
Mills, who wrote Through the Gates of 
Romance, carries with it the atmosphere 

the days when Courtlandt Street was a 
of fine residences and “ Home, Sweet 

me” was a new, popular air. It is most 
cately romantic, and is pervaded with the 

it of comedy —the kind of 
edy that makes you smile with thorough 
preciation of the whole effect rather than 
lulge in hearty laughter at any particular 
Rose Whitebush is the heroine’s real 

me, and she is the daughter of Sally Lowe, 

a famous actress, the “ Darling of the Park.” 
She is not recognized by her father’s relatives, 
he aristocratic Whitebushes; but one day 
e acting spirit awakes in her, and she sees 
a means of making aristocrats 
her purpose by extricating her from 
her circumstances of grinding poverty and 


exquisite 


these same 


seTve 


satisfying her ambition to go upon the stage. 
She assumes the name of Caroline, partly be- 
cause it actually belongs to a Whitebush rela- 
tive of quality who resides in London, and 


partly because it is “a perfect high-sounding, 
slap-you-in-the-face name.” 
Lady Caroline, she journeys, in an ancient 
but well-preserved relic of a coach, called the 
Lady Franklin, from Amboy to the mansion 

Courtlandt Street, where she is received 
with open arms, 


Masquerading as 


Comedy begins in earnest, 
but love plays a part in it and furnishes the 
final means of deliverance. Throughout the 
there is manifested a fine, cultivated 
the sentimental values of 
incient things, such as you may find in Haw- 


story 


appreciation of 


thorne, only the effect is vivacious and not 
melancholy. The whole story indeed is pre- 


eminently sprightly, with just a touch of ten- 
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WeEYMER JAY MILLS 
Author of Caroline of Courtlandt Street 


for all its 
vividness, the sense of distance from the com- 
monplace present is absent 
giving it an odd fascination. In its 
genre nothing so excellent as this tale has 
appeared in many a day. The book is beau- 
tifully illustrated in color by Anna Whelan 
Betts; and the pages are decorated with mar- 
ginal drawings printed in a delicate tint. 
The whole book is so exquisitely got up as to 
present one of the beautiful and at 
tractive holiday books of the season. 


der sadness here and there; but 
never from it, 
own 


most 


An unavoidable delay in the publication of 
Mr. Will N. Harben’s Pole Baker, reviewed 
in the August number of this magazine, has 
probably caused some disappointment to those 
who took note of the earlier date announced 
for its now that Mr. 
Harben’s novel has been put upon the market, 
it is fast making its the best 
sellers. It is certainly superior to either The 
Daniel (both by the 
same author), particularly in plot and depth 
of interest. C. H. Gates. 


issuance. However, 


way 


among 


Georgians or Abner 
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White hands, a pure, clear complexion, and 
civilization, follow the use of PEARS’ SoAap—the 
only Soap used all over the civilized world. 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
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oa, 
fy Petiny A Road ofa Thousand Wonders 


beginning in the sun-blessed land 


of perpetual spring, winding alor 


ig 
the clifi-studded coast of the blue 
Pacific, plunging through valleys of 
fruit and flowers, over billowing hills 
and majestic mountains,around and 
around snow-crowned Shasta into 
the Rose City of Northland 

COAST 
ROUTE of 


cific Cor 


That, in a word, is the 
LINE AND SHASTA 
the Southern P 


from Los Angeles to Portland 


npany, 
1300 
miles of the most inspiring, bewil- 

. Cot dering, educational, health- bestow- 
- ing country that wonder-lover ever 
ssxrou : 
amet s : To go to California and not see 
at it from the COAST LINE AND 
ae" SHASTA ROUTE would be 
oy CRASS ike going blindfolded through 


dreamed about 


WEED 
. 


the Louvre, to go sight seeking or 
health hunting in other lands, leav- 
ing behind this wonderland of 
is like 

to stay at home when just across 


the threshold is thi 


ours, 
renouncing one’s country, 
treat ola 
lifetime is needless self- 
denial 

Every turn of the COAST 
LINE AND SHASTA 
ROUTE is a _ revelation 


Every mile gives new color 


WOODLAND 
SACRAMENTO 


ing, new life, new great- 
3s ness to this ever-chang 
Eac h 


town 


BENICI- 


> 
PALO AL oe Kose a0 ft - 
° ith the hospitality of 
ed wi I 
aan its 


CASTRO’ bd of 


ing panorama. 


hamlet, village, 


tempts one 
(are Tawa) 


SANTA CRUZ 


WATSON VI! . resorts the health- 


. fulness its climate 


DEL MO pe 
MONTEREY WG 
deur of its 


panne? rsa N the 


flowers; the 


and waters; the gran- 


scenes, 
fragrance of its 


om- 
san mrouniN ® ; 
PASO ROBLES® 
ATASCADERO ¥ 


homes 
with the 
promise of fortune 


fort of its 
SANTA MARGAR siadanes 
SAN LUIS OBISPO 4) 
PISMO BEACH £J 
OCEANO FJ 
suRF © 
& te ca Pp 
ayt® ae am iP. 
we 


But hurry on, foron 


HARPER'S 
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the COAST LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE « 


the Southern Pacific Company are always greater 


things to be realized, and you must not stop until 
you reach the end, for, even if you liveas long as 
the world endures, you will never find another trip 
Road of 


that equals “ The a Thousand Wonders.” 


A FEW OF THE THOUSAND 


Leaving behind, with many a regret, Los Angeles, 
the City of Angels, the country where every day 
is May-day, 


with its orange groves and garlands of 


flowers, its palm-bordered vistas, its seaside and 


mountains, 
CAMULOS 
the home of Helen Hunt Jackson's 
adobe, the 
and 


the first stop should be 


‘Ramona.”’ The 


old ranch house of quaint 


1 chapel, 


the Indian pestle mortars, the stone olive 


presses of a hundred years ago, are all here amid 


walnut, olive and rose 


SAN BUENAVENTURA 
Here is the first of many old Spanish missions 
COAST LINE AND SHASTA 


each one charming you with its rare art 


oranges and lemons, trees. 


you visit on the 
ROUTE, 
treasures, robes of the 


priceless books, ancient 


Franciscan Friars, and sweet-toned bells on their 
rawhide thongs, ringing as they did over a hundred 
At San Buenaventura one could listen 
‘The 


calls you to see the 


years ago 
for a week to the lore of Father Grogan, but ‘ 
Road of a Thousand Wonders” 


most gorgeous series of marine and mountain 


masterpieces Nature ever painted. 
For a miles and 


century of train 


threads the green-graced mountains within a stone- 


more the 


flip of the ever-changing Pacific. Every curve, 
every bend of the roadway displays another pict- 
ure, until you are fairly spellbound with the glory 
of it all. 


such a road 


In no other part of the world is there 
as this—through miles of orchards 
a snow-white 
Before, 
to the right and left, 


and realms of flowers, beside beach, 


fringed with its lacework of foam behind, 
each view en- 


“The King’s 
sunshine; 


above, below, 
folds its marvels as you speed along 
fog-bank and 


Highway” in through 


the blue and the gray; past Point Concepcion 


with its guiding light to Point Arguello, wind- 

ing into the depths like some great serpent with a 

beacon for an eye. In the meantime you have 

stopped at beautiful 

SANTA BARBARA 

the Capital of Content, where spring and summer 

keep house together the year round, and welcome 
you alike in December and July. Caressed on one 


LOS ANGELES 
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ROAD OF 


San Carlos Mission, 
Carmel, California 


Midway Pelnt, Menterey, 
Califernia 


ide by the balmy Pacific, Santa Barbara may, in- 
deed, be called the 


The magnificent Hotel Potter; the never-tiring 


“ Paradise of Sunshine 
drives; the invigorating sea bathing; the awe of 
the mountains; the inspiration of the flowers; the 
fascination of fishing and catching something 
worth while; the charm of being carried back to an- 
other age in the Santa Barbara Mission, where som- 
bre-robed friars welcome every one as they did the 
hidalgos in days of yore, all this and more you 
find to hold 
arrives and the itinerary says “all aboard’’ for 
PISMO 


This is a new resort, where the never-silent waves 


you at Santa Barbara, but the train 


have formed a 22-mile beach of indescribable 


beauty and planned the greatest bathing Mecca of 
future generations. Already a beautiful hotel has 
been completed, comfortable tents and cottages 
furnishing the luxury of home, while you revel in 
the waters and gather health on the cliff-protected 
sands. From Pismo it is but a step to 

SAN LUIS OBISPO 

where in 1772 the Christianizing Fathers wrought 
their chain of Missions. Here 


another link in 


] 


also is the location of Fremont’s earthworks, 
making San Luis Obispo, with all its other attrac- 
tions, 
California 

From San Luis Obispo the COAST LINE AND 
SHASTA ROUTE of the Southern 


pany follows the path of the padres over the heights 


one of the important historical points in 


Pacific Com- 


of the Santa Lucia Mountains through the country 
of pyramids. where nature rivals the work of the 
early Egyptians, and makes the traveler think he is 
in the province of Ghizeh. Mile upon mile of regal 
sights unfold until you finally descend to that 
famous resort of health, 

PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 

where the park-surrounded hotel of the same name 
bids you welcome, while you are rejuvenated by 
the nature baths of hot sulphur water and soothing 
peat, where the Indians cured their ills centuries 
before the first pilgrimage of the paleface. Every 
page of Paso Robles Hot Springs’ history teems 


with miracles wrought by these volcanic springs, 
now enshrined in a marble bathing palace, perfect- 
ly equipped for every medicinal bath known to 


science. Within driving distance of Paso Robles 
Hot Springs are also found the Mission of San 


Miguel, Morro Rock, Devil’s Den, Chimney Rock, 


THOUSAND WONDERS 


Lick Observatory, 
Mt. Hamilton, California 


CHM House and Beach 
San Francisco, Califor, 
the Abalone Fisheries of Cayucos, and enoug! 
for a year’s enchantment, if you did not know t 
just ahead was that gem of all the world’s re 
DEL MONTE 
a playground which one can readily beli 
once inhabited by the gods and fairies of m 
ogy; 
tributed her rarest specimens in the creati 


a 126-acre park in which every clime |} 


haven for the botanist, the nature lover, the } 
He Tr 


far-famed 17-1 


seeker, the golf lover, the polo player 
that 
the road of things curious, weird and 


among many others, is 
drive 
believable—through historical Monterey, wit}! 


its landmarks of early California; 
forest of 


thinking of things supernatural; around the spr 


through 
cypress mystic origin which sets 
washed cliffs and pebble-studded sands of M 
rey Bay: back to the hallowed Mission of Cart 
Usually those who stop at Del Monte find it 
sistible, and encore its attractions until the end 
the play, but those who are to see a thousand w 
ders must leave it for the time and journey 
through the Pajaro Valley, that realm of verdur 


that kaleidos« ope of colors to 


THE BIG TREES OF SANTA CRUZ 
the oldest living things on earth to-day. Bef 
the Big Trees of California you bow in silenc« 
They are so much greater than anything you ever 
imagined, they are so far beyond anything with 
which you have to compare them, that you are awe- 
stricken, your emotions are indescribable, you 
want to be alone to compass them with the mind, 
to believe that what you see is really true. 
Without the big trees, Santa Cruz would be a 
wonder unto itself. It is a place beloved by all 
Californians, who have so many places well worth 
loving. From far and near they go to Santa 
Cruz to enjoy its amusement Casino, its beautiful 
beach and glorious bathing, its pleasure pier, it 
thrilling canyon drives, its abundant salmon fish- 
ing, and a hundred other allurements from which 


you will have to say fafewell if you ever expect 
to reach 

SAN JOSE 

in the Santa Clara Valley, that sea of blossoms, 
where six million trees in bloom make the cherry 
blossoms of Japan look like a pea-patch. Here, with 
the Hotel Vendome as headquarters, visit 
Alum Rock Park, Santa Clara, with its relic -stored 


ye yu 
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THE ROAD OF A 


rhe Golden Gate, 
Francisco, California 


Sutter's Fort, 
Sacramento, California 
n, and that tomb among the clouds and near 
tars— 
THE LICK OBSERVATORY 
i castle from the goblin book mother read, 


k Observatory shines white and clear 
of Mt 


panorama of the 


Hamilton, from which you 
Santa Clara 
-d peaks of the Santa Cruz M 

cestless Pa- 


and the 


, of San Francisco; the 
beyond; the San Joaquin Valley 
upped summits of the Sierras breaking 
the ciouds 
COAST 
ROUTE of the Southern 


ym San Jose to San Francisco the 


INE AND SHASTA 
ific Company is a myriad of surprises At 
untain View you begin to see the great white 
, lowering over the mountain-tops thousands 
feet above, like a prehistoric sea congealed in all 
fury. Here and there a rugged peak, breaking 
1, is gilded by the sun, forming a mirage of 


st unearthly grandeur. And so the scene un- 


efore you until the trainman brings you back 
things material with the call of Palo Alto, the 
me of that great educational monument, 
THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

work of love in which thirty millions of dollars 
ive been devoted to completing the grandest tem- 
leof learning ever erected. The Moorish architect- 
ure of the early California Missions, the perfectly 

juipped buildings, each a college in itself, are 
lone worth hours of study. The Memorial Chapel, 
sting half a million of dollars, calls you back 
gain and again to marvel at the mosaic-covered 
walls, the memorial windows of stained glass, the 
Itar of pure white Carrara, the pulpit of stone and 
priceless bronze lectern. The glory of the coloring 
s the golden sun gives startling life to all these 
masterpieces of the Old World holds you spell- 
bound and thoughtful, and when you finally step 


quietly away it is with the greatest reverence 


in 
the heart for those who have blessed the world 


with such an edifice. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

the gateway to the Orient, the key of commerce to 
come, the most fascinating metropolis of this or 
any other age, commands you to forget there is 
such a thing as time, and invites you to dwell 
within her gates, and see those sights which make 
of her the Naples, the Rome, the Paris, the Buda- 
pest of America 


TARPER’S 
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THOUSAND WONDERS 


Fishing in Klamath River, 
California 


Table Reck and Rogue 
River, Oregon 


With the famous Palace Hotel 


St. Francis as a centre, a different trip can | 


or the luxurious 


taken every day in the year, and some of the night 

tropical park 
conjured from the sands by the magic of money, 
love Uncle 
Alcatraz Island, the military 
prison of the Pacific; Fort Winfield Scott; Fort 
Mason; the Navy Yard on Mare Island; the Cliff 


in seeing the Golden Gate with its 


and art; the Presidio, where Sam 


wards the harbor 


House, Seal Rocks and Sutro Heights, not forget- 
ting Chinatown with all its mystery and super- 
stition. 

All these things and many others you must 
surely see at San Francisco, leaving for the grand 
finale Mt. Tamalpais, the Gibraltar of Cloudland, 
reached by the crookedest railroad in the world. 
From this eminence the eye can see on a clear day 
the Sierras, a hundred and fifty miles away, while 
below the fog-clouds are rolling in from the endless 
Pacific, 


like a 


over and over the lower mountain ridges, 


thousand Niagaras poured into one " 
fitting memory to carry with you towards the 
land of precious dust and nugget 

Francisco the COAST LINE AND 
SHASTA ROUTE of the Southern Pacific Com- 


pany carries you directly northward through the 


From San 


picturesque Sacramento Valley, that fertile plain 
Nevada 
Riding to the 


between the Sierra Mountains and the 


great Coast Range rhythm of the 


plunging, swirling, rippling Sacramente River, on¢ 
marvels no longer at the fortunes of California, for 
where the earth does not yield wealth in metal it 
does in agriculture. Here are produce 1 the oranges 
New York eats at Christmas; here is grown the 
bulk of California’s deciduous fruits 
sta 


here is the 
ge on which was played the first drama of ’49. 


SACRAMENTO 


To those who love the history of their land, 
the capital of California is an inexhaustible 
archive, a city of landmarks, the most important 
of which is the Fort of General Sutter, the place to 
which John Marshall brought the news of the first 
discovery of gold. Sutter Fort is now a veritable 
museum of the days of '49, containing Marshall’s 
original mining tools, the bullet-scarred stage and 
prairie schooner, all reminiscent ‘of the time when 
the land was in the throes of the gold lust. 

The Crocker Art Gallery of the capital city adds 
an extra attraction for lovers of rare old art, its 
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Sacramento Canyon, 
California 





Black Buttes, California 


walls being covered with the finest collection of 
Dutch and Flemish treasures in America. 

North from Sacramento this wonderful road of 
the Southern Pacific Company lies through a Gar- 
den of Eden. Every town holds something of inter- 
est—Yuba City, Marysville, Chico, Vina, Red Bluff, 
Redding, all extending an inviting hand to the 
sight-seeker, the hunter, the fisherman, the in- 
vestor. At 
CHICO 
Uncle Sam has established his Plant Production 
Station, where marvelous experiments are carried 
on the year round in the culture of flowers, fruits, 
nuts and vegetables for the benefit of mankind. 

From Redding, the equal of Los Angeles in 
perennial temperature, all eyes are ever turned in 
one direction, for this is the region of Shasta, that 
kingly mountain which bids you welcome a 
hundred miles away. 

Up and up you go, through the beautiful canyon 
of the Sacramento, winding, turning, twisting, 
tunneling with every caprice of the gold-laden 
river, parallel with rugged crags, peaks and table- 
lands, until the eyes shut in sheer bewilderment to 
open in amazement at the most eerie of all queer 
rock formations, the Crags. Cold and gray and im- 
pregnable, they stand 4,000 feet high, a splintered 
heap, serrated like the fangs of some great masto- 
don, guarding the lake behind it, where floats an 
army of ravenous, silvery trout. Next on the time- 
table is that superlative of all mountain resorts, 


SHASTA SPRINGS 


situated on a sun-caressed plateau amid an endless 
succession of mountains, forests, streams, cascades, 
wonderful waterfalls and mineral springs—the 
fount of Shasta water, that sparkling, bubbling, 
snapping drink of health, syphoned in all its 
purity from the heart of Shasta. 

Over the mountains, and under the mountains, 
too, you go to Sisson, nestled at the very foot of 
Mt. Shasta, almost within the cooling breath of its 
snow-filled chasms. Here the traveler stops, and 
from the plaza of that famous inn of California’s 
history, Sisson’s Tavern, now modernized into a 
charming resort hotel, worships this white-crowned 
monarch of the mountains, this glacier-capped 
rival of the Matterhorn—Mt. Shasta—14,444 feet 
above the sea. At Sisson is also found the U. S. 
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Climbing Mt. Shasta, 


Summit of 
California Mt. Shasta, California 
fisheries, where you can learn more about the 
habits of game fish in five minutes than you ca 
the side of a brook in five years. Hard k 


fishermen are always welcome. 

Leaving Sisson really seems like bidding g 
bye to civilization. Dashing into the wilds 
Siskiyou Range, around and around Mt. Sh 
seeing it from every point of view, with the Cr 
and Black Buttes rivaling each other for se 
place, you enter a region were railroad engin 
ing reaches the climax of its daring. Clinging to 
the very sides of many a precipice, over dizzy 
heights, doubling, turning, looping, skirting t 
cliff and that, creeping along the canyon edge, but 
ever climbing until the summit is reached at Siski- 
you, the hunting-grounds of the old-time tribx 
where the game still trails in wait for the white 
man. Here is the domain of the hunter, where 
deer and bear, geese, ducks, snipe and pheasants 
can be had within gunshot of the track, where 
five deer a day to a man is the liberal limit of 
the iaw because they are so plentiful; where the 
rivers and mountain streams are crowded with 
salmon and trout that know not the meaning of 
the rod’s reflection. And so it continues every mile 
of the way past Pilot Rock, where shone the sign 
fires of the gathering tribes; past the placer min« 
where fortunes are being washed from the gulch 
sides, until the Willamette Valley spreads out 
before you to the very threshold of that Pearl of 
the Pacific—the City of Roses, 

PORTLAND 

A city that exemplifies the true American spirit 
that challenges any one to find another environ 
ment of such beautiful rivers, lofty mountains, 
placid lakes, and silent forests; that represents the 
end or beginning, as you wish, of “The Road of a 
Thousand Wonders’’—the COAST LINE AND 
SHASTA ROUTE of the Southern Pacific Com 
pany. 


For those who contemplate California, and ar: 
further interested in the way of seeing it to the be 
advantage, a beautifully illustrated book is now on 
press. It will be mailed complimentary to all mak- 
ing application to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Trajfi 
Manager, Southern Pacific Company, cos Mer 
chants’ Exchange, San Francisco, California, who 
will also answer every question regarding time, cost. 
itinerary and trains 
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 Californig HOW THE SERIOUS STUDY OF GREAT COMPOSITIONS BY 


OWNERS OF THE ORCHESTRELLE LED TO THE PRODUC- 

TION OF PERFORATED MUSIC-ROLLS THAT ENABLE 

ANY ONE TO REPRODUCE THE ORCHESTRATION OF THE 
GREATEST COMPOSERS 


EVERAL YEARS ago The Aeolian Company 
introduced the Orchestrelle, a musical instru- 
ment that carried out in the most ample man- 
ner the ideal suggested by the earlier Aeolian, 

namely, to bring to any home the full resources of the 
modern orchestra. The Orchestrelle played without 
previous practice, by perforated music-rolls, is an 
instrument that simulates the orchestra in all its intri- 
cate shadings, accents, and tone-combinations. Like 
the orchestra, its innumerable tone-eftects are divided 
into the five “families” of Strings, Reeds, Brasses, 
Horns, and Flutes, all under the control of the player 
by means of simple stops. 

One noteworthy characteristic of the Orchestrelle 
was developed soon after its introduction to the pub- 
lic. This instrument, it was found, appeals especially 
to persons who appreciate serious music—who are 
studious even in their musical recreations. It brought 
the greatest music into homes everywhere, and even 
those purchasers who preferred light music at the 
outset were led by the Orchestrelle to appreciate the 
best compositions of the masters. Their progress in 
appreciation was natural, sometimes imperceptible, 
but always sure. Instead of being dependent on 
occasional orchestral concerts, owners of the Orches- 
trelle had the means of producing at home the best 
music whenever desired, repeating compositions at 
pleasure. 

Thus the great overtures, sonatas, symphonies, 
fugues, and chamber music became familiar as wholes 
(the point at which true musical appreciation really 
begins), and from that the player was led to analyze 
them bit by bit. This the Orchestrelle enables any 
one to do entirely at leisure, and with interest and 
thoroughness. 

With such an intelligent body of music-lovers uti- 
lizing all the resources of the Orchestrelle for pleas- 
ure and instruction, a demand arose for further light 
on the problems of orchestration. 

In the Pianola the means of playing with expression 
has been supplied by the Metrostyle, which indicates 
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Style “*F"’ Orchestrelle Prices of Orchestrelies, from $600 to $3,500 


the tempo in which a composition should be played for the best effect. 
Tempo, dynamics, phrasing, and a judicious use of the pedals constitute 
pretty nearly the whole art of piano-expression. But with the Orchestrelle 
containing the whole range of orchestral tones, expression was a different 
matter. Therefore a°way was sought of indicating all the subtleties of 
orchestration direct upon the Orchestrelle-rolls. “he result was orchestrated 
music. 


What Orchestrated Music Is 


A roll of orchestrated music, marked with directions such as “ Horns,” 
“Strings, Reeds,” * Brass, Horns, Reeds,” etc., and intersected at frequent 
intervals with red lines, usually looks complicated at first sight. In reality,. 
however, it is simplicity itself. The five great tone-families of the modern 
symphony orchestra are classified as Strings, Brass, Horns, Reeds, and 
Flutes, and in the Orchestrelle these five tone-families are reproduced as 
grouped in the largest orchestras. In naming the stops of the Orchestrelle, 
which the player draws out, individually or in combination, to produce 
desired tone-effects, these five families have also been followed. In the 
string group of the Orchestrelle, for example, are Muted Strings, Violin, 
Viola, Contra Bass, and Eolian Harp; in the Brass group are Trumpet, 
Trombone, and Double Bass; in the Reed family are Clarionet, Bass Clar- 
ionet, and Oboe; in the Flute family, Flute, Orchestral Flute, and Piccolo; 
in the Horn family, the French Horn. 

As the roll of orchestrated music passes before the player’s eyes he 
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draws out the stops of the Orchestrelle in accordance with these tone- 
directions. A composition may begin with muted strings, then be rein- 
forced by the flutes and reeds, then by the brasses. Horizontal red lines on 
orchestrated music indicate when a combination is to be withdrawn and a 
new tone begun. When all the tone-families are used together the word 
« Tutti” appears. Marginal directions indicate the degree of loudness and 
softness desirable, as well as the proper tempo or rapidity of execution. 

The directions on orchestrated music-rolls are so simple that a person 
having no previous acquaintance with the instrument, or with orchestration, 
can produce music on the Orchestrelle correct.in expression, tempo, shading, 
and tone-values. As the instrument and music become more familiar through 
repeated playing, the general idea of the composer is grasped as a whole, 
and the player is able to introduce variations according to his own ideas. In 
all cases the orchestration on the rolls is that of the composer, reproduced 
from his finished orchestra score. The rendition of orchestral music is not 
wholly a matter of personal taste, but often a question of right and wrong. 
While the directions on orchestrated music-rolls make it easy to follow the 
composer’s meaning, however, they do not in any way affect the player’s 
personal interpretation or individuality of expression. 


Special Annotations 

In addition to the markings on orchestrated music, each composition 
is accompanied by special annotations which give a general idea of the com- 
poser, the impulse under which the composition was written and its purpose, 
the story or mood that the piece was intended to convey, and other infor- 
mation that places the orchestrelle- player in sympathy with the composition, 
thereby finding greatly increased enjoyment in its interpretation. 

Orchestrated music and the Orchestrelle have brought to the home a 
range of music that has heretofore been wholly within the province of the 
orchestra, only to be heard at recitals and chamber concerts. Where the 
piano gives but an adaptation or reminiscence of such a masterpiece as 
Wagner’s “ Parsifal,” and then only to the satisfaction of listeners who have 
become familiar with it through repeated hearings at opera and recital, the 
Orchestrelle brings it to any home in all its wonderful tone-color, with all its 
orchestral character and grandeur. Moreover, any person is enabled, with 
the Orchestrelle, to play almost immediately a master-composition like 
“ Parsifal” as Richard Wagner meant that it should be played, with all its 
orchestral splendor and devotional beauty. 

In this ability to bring such music to the home the Orchestrelle, with 
orchestrated music-rolls, is entirely unique — without precedent in the history 
of music. There has never before been an instrument capable of doing this. 
The Orchestrelle is of so much importance in the strictest musical sense that 
even optimistic authorities hesitate to set any limitations to its effect upon 
the future development of musicai enjoyment and appreciation. /t is an 
interpreter of music with a range as wide as the modern orchestra. 

All the developments of music during the. past fifty years have 
been orchestral developments, and to the orchestra we must look for the 
musical developments of the next century, in the belief of critics. Yet, as 
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we know the orchestra to-day, it is capable of no im- 
provement that may not be reproduced with the 
Orchestrelle and orchestrated music. This instrument 
is capable of playing with full orchestral effects every- 
thing that has been written since the times of Bach, 
Mozart, and Handel, from Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony to light opera, dance music, and popular 
melodies. 

Orchestrated music gives the great compositions a 
vitality and directness of appeal often missed even in 
orchestral recitals, for it reveals in an intimate way 
the real purpose of the best music— its tone-stories 
and pictures, its symbolism and emotions. The best 
orchestral recitals go far over the heads of ninety 
persons in any hundred selected at random from a 
miscellaneous company. But the Orchestrelle has 
repeatedly demonstrated that this apparent lack of 
appreciation is really a lack of comprehension. Time 
and again, in mixed gatherings, Orchestrelle-players 
have given recitals of classic music, explaining each by 
the special annotations that accompany the orches- 
trated music-rolls. Under these conditions the highest 
forms of music have vital interest for untrained 
listeners, and when such persons themselves become 
Orchestrelle-players they also attain true musical cul- 
ture with almost absolute certainty. This instrument 
has a faculty of making music not a pastime, not an 
occasional source of amusement, but a@ substantial 
element in daily life—as definite and beneficial a helper 
as literature. 


A Souvenir Book of Musical 
Annotations 


To further explain the character of orchestrated music, 
The Aeolian Company has prepared a catalogue that describes 
one hundred orchestral compositions familiar to all concert- 
goers, giving the special annotations exactly as furnished with 
orchestrated music-rolls, This catalogue is of interest to 
every music-lover, and of sufficient literary merit to have a 
place in every private hbrary. It will be sent to any one on 
request, accompanied by a pamphlet that deals with the tone- 
quality of each stop in the Orchestrelle, and gives a complete 
treatise on the method of playing the instrument. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL 
362 Fifth Avenue, near Thirty-fourth Street, N. Y 
124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
114 Monument Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 


(The Fleming Press, New York 
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ality of brain can be changed by cer- 






selection of food. 
food expert perfected a brain - building 







dd by preparing certain elements in wheat 
barley in a way that nature would make 
e of. That food is 










Grape-Nuts 








In it the Phosphate of Potash, obtained from 
nature’s grains (not from the drug shop), is re- 






tained in minute particles. This has an affinity 
for Albumen, and together they make the soft 







gray matter in the brain and nerve centres. 
A solid fact you can demonstrate by the use 


of Grape-Nuts. 








I + Days 






you can see the difference in yourself. 






Read “The Road to Wellville” found in pkgs. of Grape-Nuts. 
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are most easily==mos 
safely washed with 


‘Rearline 


The more DAINTY= 
the more DELICATE= 
the greater the need of 
PEARLINE'S help. 
SAVES your labor— 
SAVES your fabricse 


ELSE millions would not 
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tr] package. 
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Tobey Handmade Furniture | 


The demand for Tobey Handmade Fumiture has developed, not betause good 
factory-made furniture cannot be had, but because there is an increasing class that 
demands something better than simply "good furniture." 


It is this class that seeks the finest fabrics at the 
dry - goods house, that wears custom-made shoes, that, 
in short, desires an article which presents the most 
exquisite workmanship. 


Such people require in their furniture that every 
detail of the inside work shall be as well done as the 
parts that show, and they prefer individual designs. 


It is to satisfy this class that Tobey Handmade 
Furniture is produced. 


Visit our handsome new store at 11 West 32nd 
; Every piece of Tobey Handmade Furri.... 
Street, New York City. Byer sige baenone 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 


11 West 32nd Street Wabash Ave. and Washington } 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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: } VERY woman's figure has points of ex- 

Fabrics E cellence. From simple measurements 

| Sent us by mail our experts can discover the 

good points of your figure and cut your gar- 
ment so as to make the most of them. 


© That is why our garments not only fit perfectly, but 
| also become the figure for which they are designed 


a 
. | € You take no risk in giving our wonderful system a 
ele | trial, for we will positively refund your money 
if we fail to fit you. 
AINTY= | 


ICATE ‘ || Winter Suits 
‘ q f ‘4 7 verythin othin 
: ah. | J ba : = $6 to $25 Ready-Made 


= - 
4 J . q Style Book,sam 
fabrics— . ; ples of materials 


) would Not : = and simple meas- 
convinced p és | urement directions 


im . sent free. 

use of 4 % " ‘ © Your choice of 
4 cloth from over 

400 materials 


Ask for as many 


ly — 
ith 


samples as you 


ERVICE ; * like. 


{ Our Style Book 


\UALITY Pi , illustrates and de- 
FFICIENC) -_ Pe 2-4 scribes over 150 of 


the most popular 
fashions in New 
York, tells you the 
price of eac h, and 
explains how we 
. can fit you from 
€ measurements 
ef ai sent us by mail 

ure 1 Rs BRE Visiting Costumes 
aS, ‘ $6.00 to $20 
‘ause good || Tailor-Made Suits 
' class that ; $5.70 to $25 

Separate Skirts 
$3.50 to $12 


Rain Coats 
$9.75 to $20 


Jackets and Coats 
$5.75 to $25 


to the quality We Prepay Express 
AS Ta Charges toany part 
material and of theUnited'’S tates, 
2 : which means a big 


workm anship.— saving to you. 
ee ae ma iL ; ad 
Jast We Send Free Unired States ournew Winter Style 


Book, showing the latest New York 
Fashions, and containing simple directions for taking measure- 
Ty” eels EE ee : ments correctly; also a large assortment of Samples of the 

made Furnj,,. ee es Oe et Newest Materials. ; 2 
copper - athe Re, ee Send us your name and address and simply say, ** Send me 
; , : ar at your Style Book and Samples,”’ and be sure to mention 
whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, cloak or rain coat, 
| and about the colors you desire. Write to-day; you may 

forget it to-morrow. 


ingon “ues inv) «=—S«ATIONALL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
- ¢ aie a ‘4 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


| Mail Orders No Agents or Established 
| Only Branches 17 Years 
NNR AR so RRR NN RII ai 
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TIFFANY @) STVDIOS 





N our new building, corner of Madison Avenue and 
45th Street, New York, we now have ample op- 
portunity for displaying under most favorable con- 

ditions the numerous products which distinguish the 


work of the Tiffany Studios. 


These embrace LAMPS and ELECTROLIERS, 
ETCHED METAL DESK SETS, FAVRILE GLASS, 
MOSAICS and LEADED-GLASS WINDOWS. 


We also invite inspection of our stock of furniture, 


including many examples of the most famous periods 
in carefully executed reproductions. 


Our collection of ORIENTAL RUGS has 
been largely increased, and is most attractive in 
character and in price. 


We also call attention to the TIFFANY 
RUGS, made from our own designs to meet special 
requirements. 


Tiffany Bronze Lamps bear the unmistakable stamp of 
distinction. They are of various designs, and each has a 
characteristic note of individuality which does not attach to 
the imitations. Prices range from $17.00 to $750.00. 
Illustrations sent upon request. 


TIFFANY STVDIOS 


MADISON AVE. & 45TH ST. 
NEW YORK 
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A Mattress of Proven Worth is the Only Safe One to Buy 


Why buy any mattress but an OsTERMOOR, when you can get the genuine OsTERMOOR with 
no more trouble than you get the distasteful hair mattress, or the worthless imitation ‘‘cotton”’ 
mattress — made to sell on the strength of OSTERMOOR fame, but no more the rest-giving 
OsTERMOOR than a cotton plant is a muslin dress. These substitutes have no reputation to live 
up to, no ‘‘family honor’ to maintain, The OsrERMooR is backed by 52 years of sterling merit. 

There is no reason a mattress shouldn't last longer than the bed. The OstrERMooR 


lasts a lifetime—is practically un-wear-out-able; can never lose its shape; is built, not stuffed, 
so never needs ‘‘remaking’’; is germ-proof and cannot harbor vermin; is kept everlastingly 
fresh by an occasional sun-bath. 

You spend a third of your life in bed. Is it nice to think of spending that third over 
dead hair and disease germs? And why toss over the hills ana valleys of the ordinary, 
‘‘just-as-good’’ mattress? Insist upon the genuine OSTERMOOR. 


Two Ways to Buy the Ostermoor 


Call On One of the 2,000 Where We Have No Agent 
Ostermoor Dealers We Sell by Mail 


To protect the public from worthless Sleep on it thirty nights, and if it is not 
substitutes, exclusive agencies are being even all you have Aofed jor, if you dcn’t 
established with high-grade merchants in believe it to be the equal of any $50 hair 
every town and city—so far about 2,000 mattress ever made, you can get your 
local firms sell the “Ostermoor.”” Our ‘ money back by return mail. Mattress sent 
name and trade-mark label are sewn on wn cs . ‘ by express, prepaid, same day check is re- 
the end so that you cannot be deceived. ceived To learn the Ostermoor story, 

/ send for our beautiful 
We make no mattress 


that does not bear 35 ’ S64 | 136-Page Book Free 


this trade - mark sg 


It is a handsome, beautifully i)lustrated 
volume, entitled “The Test of Time’’— 
136 pages of interesting inlormation and 
valuable suggestions for the sake of com- 
fort, health and success—with over 200 
fine illustrations. Write for it now while 
it is in mind. 


Sizes and Prices 3 tert wie” 30 ther $0:00 | fect widen ee” 20 ites “tases Express Paid 


Send us your name and we will send you 
r handsome 136-page book, “The Test 
Time,”’ and the name of the dealer in 
r place who sells the genuine Oster- 

Beware of the “ just-as-goods.” 


4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 615.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long.——In two parts, 50 cents extra.—Special sizes at special prices. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 109 Elizabeth St., NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: ‘Ihe Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd... Montreal. 
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The tone of the Packard has clarity, richness,color, 
and a responsive quality that enables a pianist to 
make the keyboard sing with sentiment. 


This power to answer the mood with sympathy, 
gives the Packard pianoa special place in the home, 
where feeling is valued above mere brilliance. 


Catalogue and full information on request. 


Wherever you live we can supply you with a 
Packard. Convenient time payments when desired. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, Dept. H, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
StricTLy ReTaiLers. No AGENTS 


Sterling Silver Forks and 
Spoons at $1.00 per ounce 


Eight patterns to select from. Cuts upon request 


This method of marking prices furnishes patrons 
with exact information as to weights and en- 
ables them to more readily compare values with 
articles for similar uses sold elsewhere 

Upon this basis, the prices per dozen range as 
follows 


Tea Spoons, - ° - dozen, $11. to $19. 
Dessert Spoons, - - “ $18. “ $30. 
Soup or Table Spoons,- “ $25. “ $46. 
Breakfast, Entree or Dessert Forks 

dozen, $17, “ $28, 
Dinner or Table Forks, “ $23. “ $39, 
Knives, forks and spoons, and serving pieces 

of all kinds to match 


All of Tiffany & Co.’s silverware is of English 
Sterling quality 925/1,000 fine. All their pat- 
terns are copyrighted, and, as Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly retailers, these designs never lose 
their individuality by overproduction or promis- 
cuous sale through other dealers 


Silverware on Approval 
Upon receipt of satisfactory references from any 
National Bank or responsible business house, 
Tiffany & Co. will send on approval selections 
from their stock to any part of the United States 


Fifth Avenue New York 


At 37th Street Formerly at Union Square | 


_]| 











Tiffany & Co. 
always welcome 
a comparison of 
prices 


Expeditious 
Mail Order 
Service 


The increased fa- 
cilities of Tiffany 
& Co.’s new 
building, Fifth 
Avenue and 37th 
Street, places at 
the disposal of 
out-of-town = pa- 
trons a_ service 
equalling in 
promptness and 
efficiency that 
accorded to pur- 
chases made in 
person 


All Mail Orders 
are handled by 
trained salesmen, 
whose experience 
and knowledge of 
what is most in 
favor at the mo- 
ment assures 
careful selections 
or intelligent ad- 
vice for those de- 
siring assistance 


|| Tiffany Blue Book 


will be sent to 
intending pur- 
chasers without 
charge. This cat- 
alogue contains 


No Illustrations 


It is a compact 
little volume of 
500 pages, with 
concise descrip- 
tions and range 
of prices of jewel- 
rv, silverware, 
watches, clocks, 
bronzes, porce- 
lains and glass 
suitable for wed- 
ding or other gifts 
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CONCERNING THE “QUARTER (4%) GRAND” 


TS Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. @ It occupies 
I practically no more space than an Upright. @ It costs no more 
than the large Upright. @ It weighs less than the larger Uprights. 

qj] It is a more artistic piece of furniture than an Upright. @ It has 
all the desirable qualities of the larger Grand Pianos. @ It can be 
moved through stairways and spaces smaller than will admit even 
the small Uprights. @ Catalogue upon request. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 793 Tremont Street, BOSTON 


Established 1823 
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Diamond Jewelry 


Throughout its history of seventy-three years as Bailey & Kitchen, 
Bailey & Co. and The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., this house has 
been one of the largest importers of Diamonds and Precious Stones in 


the country. 


merit. 


Ladies 


The accrued advantages of this long experience and large 
dealing are at the disposal of patrons in a collection of gems of surpassing 


Diamond Rings 


No.530. Solitaire 
Diamond Ring, 
narrow gold set- 
ting . 

No. 51. Pearl and 
Diamond Circlet 
Ring. three pearls 
and four diamonds 

No. 52. Opal and 
Diamond Cluster 
Ring; opal and 
sixteen diamonds 

No. 53. Five-Stone 
Diamond Circlet 
Ring ‘ 

No. 54. Sapphire 
and Diamond Clus 
ter Ring; sapphire 
and eight dia- 
monds 

No. 55. Princess 
Turquoise Ring; 
three turquoises 
and twenty dia- 
monds. . 


$ 25 


38 


52 
75 


100 


135 


Diamond 
Brooches 


. 250. Harvest moon; 


nine whole pearls 
>and eight dia- 
monds $ 48 


Yo. 251. Circlet; eight 


diamonds alter- 
nating with eight 75 
Oriental pearls, 


252. Crown, paved 
with forty-nine 
diamonds sur- 
mounted by three 
Oriental pearls 160 


. 23. Scrolls; five 88 


white diamonds 
254. Wishbone, 
paved with twenty 
seven diamonds, 
platinum setting 160 


. 255. Crescent, 


twenty-five dia- 


monds, platinum 
setting : ° . 130 


Men's 


Diamond Rings 


No. 75. Single - Stone 
Diamond, heavy Eng- 
lish setting 


No. 76. Three Dia- 
monds set in mouths 
of triple serpent 


No. 77. Solitaire Dia- 
mond set flush in 
heavy English style 


No. 78 Diamond set 
in carved Lion's head 
of antique gold 


No. 79. Cabochon Sap- 
phire and two Dia- 
monds embedded in 
heavy carved band of 
Antique gold 


No. 80. Diamond in 
mouth of carved 
Tiger's head, Green 
Antique gold 


$ 45 


70 


85 








Photographs on request 
The object of the above quotations is to illustrate the attractive range of goods 


obtainable in this establishment at MODERATE PRICES. 
RICHER pieces of jewelry are referred to the 


Bailey, Banks & Biddle Year Book 
(just issued) 
for detailed information regarding the magnitude and diversity of the Company’s 
complete stock of Precious-Stone Jewelry. Mailed free on Request. 


The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 
Sends Goods on Approval. 

Bank, Mercantile Agency or other reliable business references requested from 
intending purchasers unknown to the house. Persons ordering articles on approval 
will kindly mention limits of price. 

“The Etiquette of Wedding Stationery” 

Published by The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 

phraseology, etc., mailed free on application. 


Persons interested in 


A reliable booklet on correct form, 








1218-20-22 CHESTNVT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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THE CECILIAN PIANO 


appeals to every one, man, woman or child, young or old, whois fond of music, 
for every one can play it, even though they know nothing whatever of music or 
piano playing. 

Those who know how can play this piano with the fingers the same as they 
would any other. 

Those who don’t know ‘how to play a piano can play this one by means of 
the Cecilian Piano Player Mechanism which is built into it. 

All that is necessary is to slip in the roll of perforated music, as shown in the 
cut, put your feet upon the pedals and go ahead. Play any music you want, and 
whenever you want it. 

The technical part is entirely taken care of by the Cecilian Mechanism, yet you 
can put into your performance just as much feeling and expression as can the most 
accomplished piano player. 

The Cecilian Piano is a thoroughly good instrument with a wneiaitiias clear, 
sweettone. The case isa plain, yet extremely attractive, design, built of mahogany. 

The size of the piano is the same as that of any ordinary upright, and yet this 
splendid dva/ instrument, which will afford continual pleasure to every member of 
your family, for they all can use it, costs you no more than any good piano without 
the player attachment. 

THE PRICE IS $450.00 


(Your old piano taken in exchange at a fair value) 


We will be glad to furnish you with complete information in regard to this piano on request. 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, Dept. B 


Paris, France DETROIT, MICH. London, Eng. 
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= Universal | 
Approbation 


is the surest proof of supreme merit. Amateurs 
and professionals alike pronounce the Steinway 
the best piano produced; it is acknowledged 
the “Standard Piano of the World.” Facts are 
stranger than fiction, and the mere fact that over 
$100,000,000 worth of Steinway Pianos are in 
constant use is proof positive that it is the most 

ae popular and esteemed piano in the world. In 
over 300 principal cities of the globe the 
Steinway Piano is sold as their leader by the 
very best piano houses, and it is appreciated 
alike in palace and cottage. 


Owing to the fact that it is constructed on 
perfect principles, and that only the choicest 
material and the most skillful labor are 
employed, the tone of the 


RINWAY 


is the most beautiful and its lasting qualities are 


unapproached. 


The latest Steinway models, the Vertegrand, 
at $500, and the Miniature Grand, at $750, 
have revolutionized the entire piano industry, 


and they have brought the Steinway within easy 


VERTEGRAND we : 
PRICE $600 reach of thousands of families to whom the price 


has heretofore been the only obstacle. 


These pianos can be bought from any authorized 
Steinway dealer, with cost of freight and handling added. 


Illustrated catalogue and ‘‘ Portraits of Musical 
Celebrities’’ sent upon request. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
‘ - Steinway Hall, 
er Y, re BA 107 and 109 East 14th Street 


lM New York 


“ut 





—2s> 














KRANICH..:.. 


AND 


@ We will send FREE a 
of the most interesting 
famous musical story of 
year to those asking for 
Catalogue No. 49. 
RO 
DI q NO 231-245 East Twenty-third Street 
S NEW YORK CITY 




















Tu SUSTAINED 
EXCELLENCE, 


of ke KNABE 
Most any piano is right” in touch and 


tone when first purchased, but to the 

athe is universally awarded the pre- 
miership for prolonged retention of these 
attributes. When a Anade is first bought, 
it gives delight by its perfect harmony, and throughout 
years and years of service, the enjoyment it confers never 

essens. It may be said that topurchase a Anade is to 

purchase musical delight n perpetuity” 


W= KNABE & CO. 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 


mOnLeY GacTo mo 
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TO MUSIC LOVERS 


HEN Stradivarius made his violins he thought neither of cost of pro- 
duction nor of the volume of his output. His mind was wholly 
absorbed in producing a masterpiece — his contribution to the art of 

violin playing. The makers of the Mason & Hamlin Piano are unwilling to 

acknowledge any less lofty ideals in the production of their instruments. 


It is to those who take music as a serious art, that the 


HlasonS Helin 
PIANO 


appeals. It represents a determined effort to fulfill every demand of the 
artist. If by putting a greater expenditure into the piano it could be made a finer 
instrument from the artist's standpoint, its makers would unhesitatingly do so, 
and increase its price accordingly. With them price is the last considera- 
tion—not the first. 

It is impossible to convey in words any idea of that most vital part 
of any musical instrument — its tone. Hence we do not ask you to look 
at the Mason & Hamlin pianos — we ask you to hear them. Opportunity 
is afforded by our branch stores and agencies in all principal cities, where 
visitors will be cordially welcomed. Send for a list of these stores, which 
will be sent with a complete catalogue upon application. 


TENSION RESONATOR 





To those who desire to understand the principles underlying the con- 
struction of a fine piano, an account from “The Scientific 
American” of the Tension Resonator used in Mason & Hamlin 
Grand Pianos will be of especial interest. Copies of this article 
will be sent on request. 


Mason & HamlinCs. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


Boston, Mass., 492 Boylston St. New York, 139 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard 





BOTTOM OF GRAND PIANOFPORTE SHOWING 
TENSION RODS AND SOUNDING-BOARD RIM 
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HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 
54 YEARS 
and are receiving more favorable com- 


ments to-day from an artistic standpoint 
q than all other makes combined. 





WE 


Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy- payment plan every 
family in moderate circumstances can 
own a vose piano. We allow a liberal 
price for old instruments in exchange, 
and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us 
at a distant point the same as in Bos- 
ton. Catalogue, books, etc., giving 
full information mailed free. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO C0. 
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F your piano stands silent, unopened 

and untouched, the CHASE «4 
BAKER PIANO PLAYER ij 
open it and set free a flood of melod ly, 
If you cannot play the piano, you can 
get gratifying results by its use. Bu 
the better your musical education th 
better satisfaction you will receive. ’ 
is the ideal piano player. It gives 
you the technique and the periect 
mastery of the keys, no matter how 
difficult the composition. 
@ Our new catalogue describes our 
player to the most minute detail, and 
is sent free upon application. 


THE CHASE & BAKER CO. 
Eastern Department and Factory 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Western Department: 250 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


45-47 Wigmore Street 174 Friedrichstrasse 
LONDON BERLIN 





é 
é 
é 
é 
é 
: 
é 
é 
; 
: 
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=| 














160 Boylston Street, - - Boston 
} 


~ 








ATHVSHEK 
PIANOS 





Superb Tone Quality 
Matchless Durability and 
Artistic Case Designs have 
made the MATHUSHEK 
famous for nearly % Century 
UPRIGHTS — GRANDS 
Send for Catalog 


























MATHVSHEK PIANO MFG.CO 
NEW HAVEN =>. CONN. 








wetcovet ~ | 
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THE FIVE-YEAR DIVIDEND POLICY 


ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


ee Provides for Early Distribution of Profits. 


eriect 





This policy appeals strongly to the man who wants to protect his family 
and at the same time realize for himself a substantial and early return on the 
premiums paid by him. 


how 


Our 


and | This is done by the apportionment of dividends every five years. 








The various options at the end of the five-year periods are exceedingly 
attractive and the experience of the Company shows that business men and 
others carrying policies upon this plan recommend it highly. 








At the end of each five-year period, as the dividend is appor- 
tioned, the person insured has the choice of one of the following : 





ist.—Cash. ‘The dividend may be withdrawn 
in cash or may be applied towards the 
payment of any premium then due. 


2d.—Reduction of Premium. ‘The dividend 
may be used to reduce premiums for the 
ensuing five years. 

3d.—Paid-up Addition to Policy. The 
dividend may be used to purchase ad- 
ditional insurance which will be 
fully paid up and which will par- 
ticipate in future dividends. 
This paid-up addition will 
be included with the face Coupon 
of the policy should it ‘entennh: ensia 


become a claim. mitting myself to 
any action, I shall 
be glad to receive free, 


: n ’ specimen of Five Year 
The Premiums are Fixed and Never Increase Dividend Whole Life Policy. 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 














Policies Issued on the Whole Life, Limited Pay- 
ment and Endowment plans. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as 2 Stock Company bythe State of New Jersey Ifa Specimen Endowment or Limited Payment Policy 
Home Office,Newark,N.J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres. is desired specify instead of “Whole Life.” 
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™ FIDELITY OND CASUALTY Gi 


oF NEW Yorn kz 
1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1905 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary F 
IDELITY BONDS. . . . ** The semi-annual statement of The Fidelity and Casualty « 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY pany of New York tells a story of solid progress that must be h 


gratifying to the corporation's shareholders, agents, and patrons 


| PERSONAL ACCIDENT . . supplies abundant evidence that a considerable part of the ins 
| public pins faith to soundly managed institutions. . . . The ass¢ 
MEALTH . . . . . . The Fidelity and Casualty on June 30 are recorded at $7,393,680.4 
STEAM BOILER . ays with liabilities, including the capital of $500,000, of $5,090, 197.: 
leaving as net surplus the comfortable sum of $2,303,482.87. S$ 
PLATE GLASS January 1, 1905, the asset account has been increased by $602, 495.2 
, . . « The Chronicle salutes President Seward and his able cor 
4 Se ; 


of assistants upon the record above referred to."— Zhe Chron 


FLY WHEEL ..... August 3, 1905. 


BONDED LIST. . . . Insurance that Insures 


ASSETS, June 30,!905,_  - - - $7,393,680.42 
LOSSES PAID to June 50,1905, - - 20.765,989.03 


ge gl a » ee. } a { ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 
ALFRED W. HOYT. J.G. MecucLoucn,. ¢ DIRECTORS: ) HENRY E. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 


A. B. HULL, WM. J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 
Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 


















































BEST PRINTIN 
> SUBER 
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HARPER 
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AY 
CMivnrnct SS 


Ouest in AMERICA 


LARGEST ww tee Wor 





Has paid Policy Holders over 190 Million Dollars MORE than any aa 
insurance company in existence. Payments to Policy Holders are now over 


$100,000 a day. 


WILL PROVIDE YOU WITH AN 
INCOME AND AN ESTATE 


HE MUTUAL LIFE will contract to pay you at the end of 16 years 
a guaranteed income of $1,000 a year for life and $25,000 
to your estate at your death. In this purely Mutual com- 
pany, policy holders own and share all the profits. 
Interesting information describing other valuable features of this policy 
will be sent you on request. 
The Mutual Life Insurance 


Company of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL COUPON 
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THE ORANGE BLOSSOM PATTERN. 


pattern, — beautiful and 
e Orange 
on a lpsens, a dozen - 


hee es 


Blossom flower exten 

= 14.50 30943 
Gravy Ladle 5.00 30945 
i 
72 inc ong 4-50 
30998 Fish Fork 7.00 


a 


30946 
30948 
30949 
30950 


well into the bowl, 


5.00 lated 
dalad For 
Salad Fork, individual, a dozen 
Sugar Spoon 2.00; with eid oT leas - 
Tomato Server 5.00; wii 


ADVERTISER. 


Pie 


Illustrations one half scale. 
rticularly significant when intended for bridal gifts. 
adding much to its attractiveness. 
Oyster Forks, a dozen 

Pie Server, steel blade, heavi 


sliver 


nife 6.00 


» 5-00; with goldtines - 5. 


# 
22.00 
2.25 
5-5° 


Butter Spreaders, a dozen 17.00 


30931 


F 
a) 
be 
- 
a] 
& 
a 
° 
~ 
Lon 
i 
n 
$ 
& 


Tea Spoons, a dozen, 
13.00 and 15.00 

Dessert Spoons 22.50 a 
dozen,apair 3.75 
Table Spoons 33.50 a 
dozen,a pair 5,50 
Dessert Forks 23.00 a 


dozen. 
Table “Forks 31.00 a 
dozen, 
30925 Sou Spoon 24.00 
a doz. Sold singly as 
Jelly Spoons 2.00 ea. 
with gold bowl 2.20 
essert Knives 
plated blades dz. 24.00 
sg Table Knives 
ated blades,dz. 27.00 
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ROOKWOOD | 
Mat Glazes 


are the latest expressions of Rookwood a 
Unlike the “‘Standard,’’ “‘Iris’”” and Sea Gre 
types of Rookwood, the Mat Glazes have , 
surfaces in a wide range of colors, with incis 
or conventional designs, and dull, glossle 
glazes of delightful color quality and textur 

Rookwood Mat Glazes are made in a great var 
ety of pleasing designs, particularly appropria 
for dens, libraries, reception halls, drawing roon 
etc., ranging in price from $1.00, $2.00, $3.00,$5.( 
$10.00, and upwards. 


Send Us Your Address 


if you are interested in pottery and we wil! glad 
mail you a copy of our book about “‘Rookwood 
Mat Glazes.’’ 








This mark is and there is 
impressed in no Rookwood 
every piece without it. 


Grand Prize, Paris, 1900. 

Two Grand Prizes, St. Louis, 1904. 
Rookwood is sold only by Rookwood 
agents in each city and at the pottery. 

The Rookwood Pottery 
5 Reokwood Place. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 8. a, 






































This Handsome 
Compote $22.50 


Other pieces of Libbey 
Cut Glass $2.50 to $75.00 


Exclusive designs, perfect workmanship and lasting bril- 
liancy, are the distinguishing qualities that make 


bbe 
_Cut Glass 


highly treasured for home decoration, and for gifts on a 
occasions it has no equal. 


“The Gentle Art of Giving” 
isa new and delightful book which will give you an idea 
of the many beautiful and exclusive shapes and patterns 
Libbey Cut Glass. It illustrates over 200 designs, including 
Libbey Rock Crystal, and gives full directions for tat 
decorations, proper serving of wines, etc. 


It is mailed on Request 


Write us for name of dealer in your town handling Libbey 
Cut Glass, or send order direct 


No. 704. ; Look for engraved on 
9 inch Compote a the name Libbey every piece. 
Rajah Pattern —=——— 
Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


me « 
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THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO 
CLO) FS ve Ca OO we OO OATS 28 Se Oe Beet) 
963 MIDDLE ST- PORTLAND MF 











ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW ARTICLES FULL SIZ 


y, Holly, 2 blades $1.75 13589 Cigar C utter, sterling, Moon Face 
*Secret of the 13784 Pencil holde gray, ruby e 
lowers” .. 5 vase eeeuse g 13786 Stamp box, st ol ‘ 
10815 Hat pin, sterling, gray a | £ i ‘ 
13085 Collar pin, solid gold, enameled = af Scarf pin,solid gold,rose finish, 
13087 Collar pin, 14K., enameled leaves, 39 Cross, solid gold, baroque pearls iad i 
baroque pearl . 2.85 | §1 41 74 Birthmonth cuff links, sterling, Holly for 
3109 Collar pin, solid gold, rose finish, Hol 1.50 Jecember, pair... . sdbibwéese vee 
p, sterling, Chauffeur... 
mth scarf pin, sterling, Violet for 
39 Brooch, 14 K, enameled leaf, pearl.... 4.00 March 
18 Brooch, sterling, gray, Pink is 50 314216 Birthmonth scarf pin, 
3546 Brooch or Bookm rk, sterling, g ose, Jecember . 
$1.15; as he ve . ° 1.00 § Can be furnished with appror riate flowerfor each month 
We will send any of the above asticles prepaid (delivery guaranteed) upon receipt of pri 
1S unsatisfactory. W eval only the best goods, and at | 3 rices. Our beautiful 


13 e 

13121 Scarf pin, solid gold, rose finish, Holly 1.00 | 
13128 Brooch, solid gold, Roman, baroque pearl 3.75 
131 

sterling, Holly for 


Your money promptly returne d if purchase 
atalogue No. 18, containing thousands of illustrations 
of fine Jewelry, Sterling, Leather Goods and Christma les is free for the asking. Send postal te-day for it. Established 1967, 


THE WARKEN MANSFIELD CO., Gold and Silversmiths, 268 Middle Street, Portland, Maine, U. 8. A. 
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Ifiti is in the Green ico 


Book it 1s real. 





A unique jewelry catalogue. 


The Nevius Company’s Green 

Book, the only important jewelry 
) catalogue published in New 
a York, is a high-class illustrated 
catalogue of 178 pages of 
! clear and exact photographs 
: of precious stones, jewelry, 

















watches, silverware, stationery, | 
| 









| and other things for gifts | 
and personal use, including | 
a || 12 pages of quaint Colonial 
| silver of their own manufacture. | 


. Unlike other jewelry catalogues, it 
contains no imitations of any sort. 











Tempted by catchy prices, many catalogues illustrate | 




















solid gold” 8 or Io karat, rose or chip | 
i diamonds. 
| All the gold in the Green Book is 14 | 








karat and 18 karat, all stones real, | 
all silver sterling 92 5/1000. 

















A gift received from New York, from the Nevius 
Company's Green Book, has added value and | 
needs no other guarantee of its genuineness, 














Our large sales all over the world en- 
able us to sell at much lower prices | > 
than would be possible in any 
merely local business. 




















ome aes 





Send to Department A for a free copy. 











N THE 
COMPANY 

















18 West 30" St. NewYork 











cas 8SEITER 


fi ine sand a Cut Glass 







Thousands of dis- 
criminating women all 
over the country know 
per ae — and cut 

t” and to pay “' 
= hen ieoniaaa” they 
must either come to us or let 
our beautiful catalogue come 
to them. Contains over 1000 
illustrations, many of them 


colored. Sent, a. 
on request. Ack for Cat 


W. 21st & W. 22d Sts. 
Near Sixth Ave., N.Y. 













This 

Beautiful 
Cut Glass 
Compotier 


$3.05 




























The Jarvie Candlesticks 


in brass, copper and verdegrene, range in price 
from $2.75 to $12.50. They are graceful, 
substantial, and practical. Most suitable for 
wedding and holiday gifts. 


The Jarvie Lanterns 


are for halls, dens, porches, and special places. 
They are made by hand, and some have horn 
lights. $10.00 to $50.00. 


Good design and honest workmanship are the 
first considerations in all of Mr. Jarvie’s work 


Send for Portfolio 


THE JARVIE SHOP 
638 Fine Arts Bidg. - Chicago 


Diamonds 


on open account 
UR offer is open to all 











KT nar “AI es with ratin 
also to £ 
To such we 


subject 
paid in 30 days, 3% off; 60 days, 2% off, or 
in 90 days net. Our Catalog T220 will 
interest you. Send for it. 
R. CHESTER FROST & CO. 
215 (T220) STATE ST. 
EsTas.isHeo 1881 CHICAGO 



































icks 
in price 


graceful, 
able for 
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are the 
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W reer Stealing 





ERE is the naked machine, laid bare to show 


the few parts, the scientific economy of 








metal which gives the 





STANDARD 


Adding Machine 


its sweeping advantage over the complicated, old-time 
adding machines. The few parts make the Standard 
cost less than half the former price of adding machines 
that print their figures—it’s only $185 

Without an adding machine your accounting cost 
is running high—so you must have one if you're in 
competition. 

When you look at adding machines insist on seeing 
the “works.” We delight to show the Standard “with 
its coat off,” because its simple mechanism is so easily 
explained—so readily understood. The desirability of 
simple, accurate, durable construction appeals so quickly 
to one’s common sense. Notice the absence of wires 
and springs in the Standard. Every motion positrive— 
every operation complete. The Simple Keyboard is the 
secret-—19 keys instead of row alter row to confuse 
the operator and encourage errors. 


The Standard is light and portable — works 
wherever you want it—in any position—on an open 
cash book or a sloping desk—anywhere. 


The Standard Must Sell Itself 

Just say, "I'll look at your machine" and we'll 

around. We don't ak you toby it. Jat kop 

The machioe wil coll juslf becouse i wil pay. 

. Pe es ee 

how much it is saving you. when you have the 

cold-cash figures before you, say "Yes" or "No." No 

tion—we want you to experience, that's all. 
Now jut sign the coupon. 


The Standard Adding Machine Co. | 


273 Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





ici pon erect 
that | am am cries 20 Sin noua 


TS 
* The Standard Way." 


























BONDS 


The highest form of 
investment 


The four cardinal points which guide us 
in our selections are SECURITY, YIELD, 
ADVANCE, READY MARKET. 


A high-grade bond, well secured, with 
fair yield, strong probability of advance, 
and a quick market, constitutes A SAFE 


SECURITY THAT MAY BE TURNED INTO CASH 
AT WILL. 


We buy direct for cash entire issues of 
Railroad, Municipal, Traction and Public 
Service Corporation Bonds. 


These Bonds, coupon or registered, in 


denominations of $500 or $1000, yield net 
from 


3%% to 5%% 


and the majority are a legal investment 
for savings and trust funds. 

Investors desirous of receiving our cir- 
culars regularly as issued are invited to 
send us their names for registration. 
Latest descriptive price list mailed on 
request. 

We act as Fiscal Agents for Corporations 
and individuals, and pay interest on in- 
vestment deposits. We also deal in 
Governments. 

A comprehensive Pamphlet on the his- 
tory, present condition and earning power 
of Chicago & Alton R. R., with full de- 
scription of all its securities, and map 
mailed, postpaid, with our compliments to 
anyone sufficiently interested to write for 
it. We believe this to be of value and 
interest to all investors in high-grade 
Railroad Securities. 


N.W.HALSEY & CO. 
Bankers 


ADDRESS BOND DEPT. NEAREST OFFICE 


New York, - - 49 Wall St. 
Philadelphia, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, - - Rookery Bldg. 
San Francisco, - 326 California St. 














Hasting 
Tables 


Hastings Pedestal Dining Tables 
have gone into thirty-five thou- 
sand American Dining Rooms in 
four years—a record not equalled 
by any other factory in the world. 

This wonderful success is a guar- 
antee to us that we made no mis- 
take when we decided to equip 
every Pedestal Dining Table we 
make with the Tyden Lock; which 
explains the phenomenal sale of 
our tables. 

If your dealer guards your best 
interest he will confirm our state- 
ment that the Tyden Lock is the 
only satisfactory pedestal lock 
made. No pedestal dining table 
is complete without it. 

We have just gotten out a neat 
folder, “Table Talk,” showing 
some of the latest designs in Din- 
ing Tables, which we will be 
pleased to send upon request. 

HASTINGS TABLE CO. 


Dept. E 
HASTINGS, MICH. 
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ON APPROVAL 


To be returned at ou 
if not satisfac: 


Only $25 &..: 


cost at retail $42. ct 
sawed Golden Oak; _ 
hand-cut carvings; | 
mirror, 40 X 12 in ¢ 
fronts, cross - banded 
plush - lined; has 
mings; ball - bearing 
inches wide, 60 inches hig 


$28.30 “0! 


would cost $50 at retail 

with Our Relia- 

ble Old Oak, 

genuine leath- 

er; best long 
tempered steel springs, softly padded with curled 
horsehair, Width, 36 inches; height of back 


from seat, 27 inches. 
We 
Pay 
Freight 


east of 
Omaha and 
north o 
Tennessee 
points 
beyond 
equalized. 


$24.5 Choice, hig 

. Dresser, wor 
Quarter-sawed Oak, Genuine M 
Bird's-eye Maple; piano pol 
bevel mirror, 30x24 inches ; Fr 
claw feet; roll-front upper 
entire front beautifully cross -t 

m drawers finished inside, Bird 
bottoms: solid- brass trin 
asters; solid ends. Top, 44x 2 


rAt Factory Prcce 


Catalog A, Library and Office—Catalog 
BR, Dining Koon Catalog (, B 
Furniture—mailed FREE, if you address 53 North Ionia Street 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















N° unpacking 

when you ar 
rive; no packing up 
when you leave, 
Your clothes hang 
up just as they do 
in your wardrobe 
at home; your linen 
lies neatly in draw- 
ers; your } its go 
in the hat c »mpart- 
ment. No matter 
how many or how 
few garments you 
have, adjustable 
slides keep them 
free from wrinkles. 


The ABC 
Wardrobe Trunk 


is the one perfect trunk for both men and women 
Every article in it is instantly accessible. No trays 
to lift—drawers for everything—lasts a lifetime. 
Price $35.00 and Upwards. 
Write for our illustrated book, 
“Tips to Travelers,”* sent on request. 
Abel 2 Bach Company, 
Largest Makers of Trunks and Bags in the World. 
Milwaukee, Wis.,U. 8. A. 

Insist on having this markonany Trunk, 


Sutt Case or Bag youbuy. Jt el 
guarantee of quality style and durability. 
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Refinement is Most Clearly Shown 
in the Home 


Large, gaudy vases and highly colored pictures 
look cheap and commonplace, when compared with 
the quiet, restful pottery and harmonious surround- 
ing of the truly refined home. 


One small Teco vase, costing perhaps but a 
dollar, will do more to give that touch of elegance 
and artistic refinement to the home than any other 
one thing. 


| es || Teco 


“king up is distinctive for its crystalline, moss green color, 
L leave, ; its grace of form and the beauty of its glaze. It 
es hang Y ¥ is beautiful, restful, artistic, refined. 
they do > o <ar ‘ : 
hedincies Two Gold Medals, St. Louis, 1904 
ur linen oe The great variety of designs in lamps, vases, wall- 
in draw- ’ f pockets, candlesticks, fern dishes, flower holders, 
}ats go i x punch bowls, cigar jars, trays, etc., etc., gives a 
m vart- y é : range for selection rarely found in pottery, yet 
7 uv) Ff each is a work of art that will give greater charm 


) matter to any home. 


or how  / F , 
nts you ae : ae: / A gift that will be in constant use and bear wit- 
. Aes — ness of good taste in the giver. 

ustabie ; e 

p_ them | | ; , Send for ‘‘What to Give” 
rrinkles. ” 7 i ’ a a 

| rae An interesting book which illustrates and des- 
cribes scores of Teco designs suitable for gifts or 
use in your own home. 


kK Le style. Bute ih The Best Dealers Sell ‘Teco 


but if your dealer does nct, send us his name and 
we will tell you the name of a dealer who does. 

women 
No trays Rt ee e 
lifetime. sen for on every 


this mark : piece. 
st. } ; 

~ op AUNT ae dy The Gates Potteries 
iC Sh ata oaks Set oJ thier Srteoey = rut hed a acton Eterwte Com., Chicago, lll. U. S.A. 
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American Standard $1,500 in Prizes 
> —~ [| To Agents of | 
Revised Bible || tue musician 


A monthly journal deboted to the 
educational interests of music. 


lg is the largest cash offer ever 
by a musical journal. There \ 
twenty-one prizes in all. These w 
given to the persons sending us the , 
est number of subscriptions to THE Mv- 
SICIAN before April ist, 1906, as {o}- 


lows :— 














To the person sending us the lar _~ 
number of subscriptions wil be $500. 00 
given. . 
To the person sendin us the next 200 0 
largest number will be given . 0 
To — of the three persons send- 
ng us the next ones number 100 00 
— lbe given. e 
To each of the four persons sending 
us the next largest hperened will 50 00 
2 gum. . % . F 
To each of the twelve persons send- 
ing us the next maaeee ereeed 25 00 
will be given ° ° 


T ' All communications should be bdliblcied to 
he patiently illuminated Bibles of the medizva 

monks doubtless served the needs of their times, and OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
the ‘‘King James”’ Version has served our ancestors 4 Mason Street, Boston 

for 300 years, But, with the revolutionary changes 
in our language in the past centuries, the need of 


The Bible in Plain English 


has grown more and more pressing, and now, after 
29 years’ work by the authorized British and 
American Revisers, the one really thorough and 
authentic translation of the Scriptures into English 
has been produced in the American Standard 
Revised Version. 

It is a translation of the original Scriptures, with 
obsolete words and phrases “replaced by plain, 
modern English all can understand. It is authorized You can’t afford to waste your brain energy 
by the American Committee of Revision, used in with annoying routine—lost correspond: 
churches of all denominations, and endorsed by min- ence—confused records and accounts. .That' s mere 
isters, schools, colleges and prominent laymen alike. : ur 

carpenter work. Make your system take care of it. 


Write for Our 40- page Book, Use your own gray matter for the real creative—the 
“ The Story of the Revived Bible” business building—the architect work. Put the let- 


SENT FREE, which tells why the ter-hunting—the record-keeping —the business rou- 


Bible was revised, how it was ac- tine—the business detail on Multi-Cabinet Systems. 
ag and shows sample 
+ ew bindings, etc., of the many Our book describes these sys- And if you do not find in 


sve issued. four name on a postal tems better than we can— these 47 systems < 


Her, will get you this ik. tells of 47 simple, economical meets your own nec 
All booksellers have in stock, time and labor-saving meth- actly, we get up a spe 
or can quick’y get from us, any style ods of handling detail, sys- for you. But first let us send 
eo Aneto Segond —s tems, for every department of you the book describi 
ible you or eg aga 
$8. according to size and bind- your business * 47 sYSTEM3 complete |i 
that you get the Ameri- advertising—sell- FOR BUSINESS MEN grow-as y\ 
ndard Edition. Look for ing — credits— Multi-( 
te Nelgom fmprint a gy gators and factory work. Business Sy stem 
Committee on the back of the title “ 
pase. far We sell direct where Representatives 5 151-153 
k s will not supply. in 90 cities Wabash Avenue 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS a a Chicago 
37M East (Sth Street New York i . 
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Spe cial Editions of Standard Authors 


ETE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS SENT ON REQUEST 


Gol dsmith’s Complete Works With an introduction by nee, Dobson and 


including John Forster’s “ Life of Gold- 

smith.”” The text is that of the famous Cunningham Edi- 

Twelve Volumes tion, with its numerous and authoritative notes. With over 
Photogravures, Rare Portraits, Etc. 100 illustrations, photogravures, frontispieces by foremost 
Cloth, $24.00; Half Leather, $48.00 painters, rare portraits, and old prints, all of artistic and 
biographical interest. In every respect a definitive edition. 


Short History of the English People preg aati gnc 


which is almost a classic in 

English belles-lettres, is the most popular and entertaining his- 

7 mya Richard Green tory of England that has ever been written. The special value 
elo $20.00 of this edition lies in the profuse illustrations gathered from 
Three-Quarter paras $30.00 all sources and graphically picturing English history from 
the contemporary view-point: Many superb colored plates. 


The Writings of John Lothrop Motley am Oy ation he works of 


this famous historian are 

for the first time presented in adequate form. With an intro- 

Illustrated duction by Rev. William Elliot Griffis, of the American 

Seventeen Volumes Historical Association, illuminated title-pages in colors, and 

Cloth, $34.00; Half Leather, $68.00 120 illustrations, including photogravure frontispieces, maps, 
J new prints, etc. 


Thackeray’ s Complete Works The only edition of Thackeray which contains 


the biographical introductions by his daughter, 

Anne Thackeray Ritchie, telling how his books came to be 

Biographical Edition written, and constituting the only intimate portrayal of the 

Twenty-six Volumes personality and home life of the great novelist. Profusely 

Cloth, $40.00; Half Levant, $100.00 illustrated, facsimiles of Thackeray’s letters and drawings, 
and illustrations by the original illustrators. 


; Everythin 1e world’ umoris 
Mark Twain’s Complete Works 3. Writtes, torether with s biographical 


has written, together with a biographical 

introduction and critical estimate by Prof. Brander Matthews. 

Hillcrest Edition The illustrations are by a staff of foremost illustrators and 

Twenty-three Volumes are reproduced in half-tone and photogravure. The paper, 
Cloth, $36.50; Half Leather, $69.00 printing, and binding are of exceptionally fine quality. 








a 


A History of the American ee. <".t ae 


tory of the United States, the 
By Woodrow Wilson work of a distinguished historical scholar, Woodrow Wilson, 
ie Wiles President of Princeton University. Beautifully illustrated, 
Heavy Crepe Buckram, $25.00 including photogravure portraits of the presidents from 
Half Leather, $33.00 _ Washington to Roosevelt. With maps for the study of 

— —— - ' political, sociological, and geographical history. 


: + * The story of the origin and development of scientific thought 
A History of Science at 8 


from the earliest times down to the present day. A book 

By Henry Smith Williams written for laymen with the romance « scientific — 
Fase Velen and invention set forth in popular style. Illustrated with 

Buckram, $19.00 | portraits of famous scientists, pictures of scientific appa- 


| 


Half Leather, $27.00 ratus, etc. 





.° ith orders for this set of books a year’s subscription to either HARPER’s MAGAzIng, HARPER’s WEEKLY, HARPER'S 
Bazar, or THE NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW will be sent without additional cost. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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DO YOU WANT A BEAUTIFUL HOME? 








PAULA FREDERICKS 


Specimen lilustration Much reduced in size 











YOU CAN HAVE IT 


by using the pictures from 


Ghe 
Burr Mcintosh 
Monthly 


It is the most beautiful, artistic and : 
uous periodical ever produced. Its 
tions, both in half-tone and colors, ar 
only selected with rare discriminatior 
subjects and timeliness, but executed 
printed in a manner which produces ; 
which has not hitherto been attained 


50 or More Superb Pictures Monthly 
Celebrities, Scenes and Incidents. The « 
is an art study in several colors, and the n 
zine is BOUND WITH SILK CORD of a color 
harmonizing with the cover color schem« 


Every Picture Worthy a Frame 


Thousands of fine American homes 

adorned with pages from the BuRR Mc- 
INTOSH MONTHLY, the pages being so ar- 
ranged that they are easily taken apart for 
framing. We have prepared beautiful frames 
of Japanese Wood Veneer expressly for these 
pictures. The October number shows a 
sample frame and nine shades of color. 


Our Remarkable Offer 


THE Burr MCINTOSH MONTHLY is 25 cents 
a number, except the double Christmas nu 
ber, which is always 50 cents a copy. If you 
will send us $3.00 for the year 1906, we wil 
send you, absolutely free, the October, Nov 
ber and December, 1905, numbers; and for 
good measure we will also send the Christmas, 
1905, number, conceded to be the most superb 
work of pictorial art ever issued in magazine 
form, a total retail value of $4.75. 


If you wish to know the magasine before accepting this offer. send us 25 cents for 
the September or October Number, or buy it of your Newsdealer 


BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY, R—4 West 22nd Street, New York City 
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2 For Chri a tere "Preaaciia 
‘) The Loftis Credit System can be made a great convenience at Christmas, New Year's, Birthdays, Wed- 
dings, Anniversaries, etc. It enables you to make a beautiful and valuable gift without the 


outlay of much money. MWiake the first payment and you can give a loved one 
your choice of the splendid pieces shown in our Catalog. Diamonds win Hearts. 


» Write for a Copy of the Loftis Christmas Catalog fis Fe Rea eres Watees 


and Jewelry, To all applicants we mail free a copy of our splendid Catalog and also our reuper> Souvenir Diamond Booklet. 
Write for Loftis Catalog. On receiving our Catalog in the privacy of your home select a Diamond, Watch or any article 
Lryy of Jewelry. On communicating with us we will send the article on approval to your residence, place of 
X business or express office as preferred and you can examine it. You are free to buy ornot. We deliver OUF The Gold Meda! 
goods any where in the United pee. we pay on @ harges. Write for the Loftis ristmas began bye 7 
Fite Jiamonds are predicted to Increase in value twenty per cent in the nex 
. Invest in a Diamon twelve months. Buy a Diamond the Loftis way. One-fifth the price to be the World's Pair, 
paid on delivery. You retain the article, pay balance in eight equa! monthly payments, sending cash direct St. Louis. 
T) tous Wrte be La the Loftis Christmas Catalog. Sizty-six pages. ‘rite Today. 
ae R a” honorable record of almost fifty years. We are the Oldest, the Largest and the 
; ecor snest Reliable 1 Retailers of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry in the world. Ask your 
local banker about Loftis Bros. & Co. He will refer to his Dun or Bradstreet book of commercial ratings 


and tell you that no house stands higher for re- 
iteasend Cutters sponsibility, promptness and Sorsane Se 
Weatchmekers, Jewelers Write Today for —s Grtshase talog. 
BS ‘ > Dy 5 Th s% 


Dept. M 27,92 to 98 State yx =f 


BROS & CO. 850 CHICAGO, ILL.. U.S.A 


A COMPARISON OF 


U. Ss. GOVERNMENT 


AND THE 


Journal of Commerce & Commercial Bulletin 


ESTIMATES OF THE 


COTTON CROP CONDITION 


For the Months of June, July, August and September. 
The Journal of Commerce estimates are always published several days IN ADVANCE of those of the Government. 


June, 1905 | July, 1905 | Aug., 1905 | Sept., 1905 | 


U. S. Government Estimate........... 77.2 *77.0 74.9 72.1 
The Journal of Commerce Bstimate.... 77.4 81.2 75.4 | 72.4 


Difference in Estimates........... 0.2 +4.2 —0.5 g —0.3 





~ NOTE.—*MONTH OF GOVERNMENT COTTON SCANDAL. 


TOTAL DETERIORATION THUS FAR: 
Covernment Estimate, - - . - el 
The Journal of Commerce Estimate . - - . 


MORE COTTON NEWS 


is printed in The Journal of Commerce & Commercial Bulletin than any other paper. Price, 
5¢. per copy; $12.00 per year, or $6.50 for six months. 


PUBLICATION OFFICES: 17 AND 19 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 
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How A South Bend Watch Is 
Adjusted To Heat And Cold, 


DOES NOT VARY ONE SECOND A MONTH. 


A clock runs faster in winter than in summer 
The pendulum is a weight suspended 
on a wire which swings back and forth 
to regulate the clock. If you want the 
clock to run faster you raise the weight 
and lower it if you desire it to go slower 

All metals are affected by heat and 

cold. 

When it is cold the pendulum wire 
contracts, or draws up, which makes it swing faster 
When itis hot it expands, becomes longer, and the clock 
runs slower 

Clock makers overcome the effects of heat and cold by 
placing a tube of mercury on the weight of the pendu- 
lum so that when it is cold the mercury goes to the 
bottom of the tube and when it is hot it goes to the top. 
This always keeps the center of weight at the same 
place and overcomes the changes made by the tem- 
perature 

Instead of having a pendulum, a watch is provided 
with a balance wheel to regulate the movement. 
balance wheel is affected by heat and cold just like a 
pendulum 

In order to perfectly regulate the movement of the 
watch and insure correct time the balance wheel must 
be delicately adjusted so there will be no place on the 
wheel that is heavier than any other place. 

This is called poise 





SOUTH BEND WATCH CO., Dept.K, SOUTH BEND, IND, 


All watches are not adjusted to such 
When they become hot the wheel expands 
which runs across the wheel keeps the rim fr 
wider in that direction, so it bulges the 
Cold has the reverse effect 


The balance wheel in all adjusted Sout 
watches provides for such conditions It ha 
opening in the rim near the spoke, so when i 
it takes up the open space and when it contra 
do so without bulging 


No adjusted South Bend watch is ever sent 
it has kept perfect time—-no change of even a 
month—in a refrigerator at freezing point 
heater at 100 degrees Fahrenheit. It must 
perfect time in every position and not be affect: 
jars received on rail-road trains, horseback ri 
automobiling. 
keepers. 


South 


Bend watches are sold only by 
jewelers. 


You can get them nowhere else 


jeweler does not sell them send us his name 


will mail you an interesting book, ‘‘ How Good 


We guarantee them to be perf 


\ 


Are Made” and also a little device illustrat 
manner in which our watches adjust them 
every temperature. 





“ LOWNEY’S” 


MEANS 


For 15c. we wiil send, postpaid, the following Six Sample Packages: 
Lowney’s Medallion Chocolate, Lowney’s Milk Chocolate, Lowney’s 


Vanilla Sweet Chocolate, Lowney’s 


remium Chocolate (Unsweet- 


ened), Lowney’s “Always Ready ” Sweet Chocolate Powder, Lowney’s 
Breakfast Cocoa—and a Lowney Receipt Book. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 447 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
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———__—_—_—_- 
Woodlawn Cemetery, 


New Yor 


HE FLINT GRANITE 
COMPANY, designers and 
builders of the highest grade of 


——_$—<$<$<$<—$—$——$——— : . 
Mountain Grove Ceme- monumental work In granite, marble 
tery, Oakland, Cal. 











and bronze, employing sculptors 


and designers of recognized ability. 


These illustrations 
are examples of 
their productions. 


Plans for erecting monuments 
next summer can be arranged most 
satisfactorily at this time. 


Illustrated catalogue mailed upon 
request. Ask , 
FLINT GRANITE COMPANY 


1133 Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 
Works: Albany, N, Y.; Newport, Vt. 


y Cataiogue “ H. 

















————_____— 
Greenwood Cemetery, 
Nev York 


— we 


ia 














——— 
Woodlawn Cemetery, 
Batibesy, N Y . New York 
Mt. Auburn Cemetery, 
New York 



































THE MARMON 


“A Mechanical Masterpiece” 
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Can Your Car Do This? 


This is a good question to ask the demonstrator before buying. 

In most of our illustrations we have used a view showing a front wheel raised, 
tilting the lower frame, but leaving the body frame level. 

This shows a rear wheel raised over a foot, tilting the body frame but leaving the 
lower frame level. 

All roads afford many parallels for this condition. 

Observe that raising one wheel does not affect the other three wheels in the s oht- 
est. Observe that no matter what wheels are raised, no matter which frame is tilted, 
the power plant and rear axle are maintained in perfect alignment, doing ful! duty 
without strain or undue friction in any part. 

Another point, it is not left to the springs to bear the shocks entirely. The flexibility 
of the gear relieves the springs to a remarkable degree. Nor do the springs bear the 
driving strain, as this is direct from rear to front axle through radius rods. 

Any Marmon owner knows, when he is speeding along over rough roads with an 
easy, gentle sway unknown in any other car, that the entire mechanism is equally at 
ease, conserved for a long and useful life. 

The reason for this important elasticity lies in no mere combination of springs, but 
in the exclusive patented feature 





Double Three Point Suspension 


Luxurious cast aluminum body on one frame, power plant on another frame, each frame 
suspended on three pivotal points. Eliminates the binding and twisting strains inevitable in 
the rigid suspension of all other cars; means simpler parts, fewer parts, and less wear on all 
parts, tires included. A straight, rigid shaft drive without Cardan joints and an inner driv- 
ing axle that bears no weight, deliver a greater percentage of the power of the motor to the 
wheels than is possible in any other scheme of transmission. 

The Marmon four-cylinder motor never overheats or 
‘sticks,” due to perfect air-cooling and an oiling system 
that is unlike any other and superior to any other the 
world over. 

We have hinted here at the reasons set forth in our 
booklet. Write for it, specifying Booklet ‘‘ B.” 


Nordyke €9 Marmon Co. 


(Established 1851) 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Friction, Jar, and Sound, cut down toa minimum. 
That comes of certain refinements in finish. 
—Every Bearing ground perfectly ‘‘true,’’ to the 
thousandth part of an inch. 
Every Friction surface ground to the smoothness 
and hardness of Plate Glass. 

—Every Noisy Cog-Wheel silenced, and protected 
from Wear, by a Raw-Hide gear intervening between 

1e@ metal surfaces. 

“very Bearing lubricated automatically by our 
n¢ ** Precision Oiler,” which infallibly feeds the pre- 
cise 2 quantity of oil each surface needs, without waste 
or clogging. 


HE ‘‘smoothest” thing on Wheels. 
That's the new Winton Mode/ K. 





* . * 


Then there’s the Winton policy of elasticity in 
every controlling part. 

‘he Motor starts running by release of elastic Air 
Pressure on the Inlet Valve, and by the mere switching 
on of Ignition. 

You start the new Model K Winton from the Seat. 
without ‘*Cranking.’’"—Make a note of that. 

Then, the Clutch presses a conical disk, on rear end 

of the Motor Shaft, into a concave disk, on forward end 
of he Ry Shaft. 
hat brings two large Contact Surfaces together 
ti ghth by slight movement of a hand lever. 

Bet tween the Contact surfaces of the two disks a 
thin film of lubricating oil accumulates,from the oil 
bath below, whenever the Clutch is disconnected. 

When the lever Crowds that swift-running Conical 
disk of the motor shaft, into the, as yet, motionless 
Concave disk of the driving shaft this is what happens: 

The Film of Oil between the contact surfaces 
makes the motor disk take hold gently against the 
disk of driving shaft. 

use the oil film lets one disk slip on the face 
of the other disk but grips it harder at each revolution 
according as the film of lubricant is squeezed out 

jhen all the oil has been squeezed out (in a few 
revolutions) the formerly motionless disk of Driving 
Shaft has gained an increasing speed equal to that of 
the Motor-shaft disk. 

But it has gained this increasing speed graduall 
without wrenching or twisting of —— Stripping of 
Cogs on Gear, or expert ‘‘Juggling”’ the Driver in 
order to mesh cog-wheels running at di erent speeds. 

And now, when the film of oil has been entirely 
squeezed out from between the two metal Contact 
surfaces, the Two Disks take hold of each other 
frictionally and firmly, and run thereafter at the same 
speed until ou separate them by means of the Lever. 

The Half speed”’ and ‘*‘Reverse Speed"’ work 
on this same elastic, anti-jar principle 

* * * 

Then there’s the multiplied elasticity of the Winton 
Twin-springs 

These are practicaily two sets of springs combined 
in one set. 














The Noiseless WONTON 


The Motor and the Car body are suspended pri- 
marily from an upper set of very sensitive springs that 
respond instantly to every slight roughness of the road, 
with light loads or heavy loads. 

This upper set of sensitive springs takes fully half 
the work off the Pneumatic tires, oat also protects the 
Motor and Mechanism of the Car from vibration and 
shock. 

But, beneath the sensitive upper springs there is 
a set of strong Auxiliary springs which support the 
upper set of sensitive springs when they sag down under 
heavy loads or bounce excessively on rough roads. 

‘hese Auxiliary springs take up the work only 
when it is too much for the light. elastic. and more 
sensitive, primary springs, 

The result is a smooth resilience, of wide range, that 
permits swift running over rough roads with safety, and 
with comfort even in the Tonneau. 

‘he 33’d degree of Smooth-running, Solid-comfort, 
and Noiselessness,is secured by adding to these three 
elastic features one more. 

That feature is the big 34-inch Pneumatic Tires, 
that bridge over ruts in the road without dropping 
into them. 

These big Tires mean more power to the Drivin 
W heels, less vibration, and less pressure per square inch 
on air-inflated rubber. 

And further, these big Tires last twice as long as 
the same tires would last without the responsive action 
of the light primary set of Winton Twin-springs, which 
in reality perform the very work the Tires would have 
had to do with ordinary springs. 


+ . . 


The Winton Mode! K has: 

—A vertical, 4-cylinder Motor. 

—Thirty horse-power—or better. 

—So cool that it evaporates only one quart of 
water per week. 

—So accessible that every working part can be 
exposed to view in a minute. 

—It has a new Automatic, Compensating Car- 
buretor, that works equally well under all conditions 
of hill-climbing, descending, or on level, and in all kinds 
of weather. 

—It has an infallible Ignition System, which also 
permits starting the Car from the Seat, without Cranking. 

t also has a powerful Front Axle of Manganese 
Bronse. cast in one piece, without the usual Welding 
of Steel Axles, and the consequent probable misfit of 
the steering Mechanism resulting from that Welding. 

—It has a fine surplus a Reserve Power. which 
takes it up very steep hills on the ‘‘high-speed”’ gear, 
and which enables it to do every kind of road work, 
even with heavy loads, without taxing or over-heating 
the Motor. 

Car seats Six, and the Tonneau is simply palatial. 

Price, $2,500—and NO OTHER model this season. 

Our Auto Book tells ali about it. Write for copy. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., tt. Ey, 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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1906 Touring-Car 
20 “Franklin-power’ 
4 cylinder—$2800 


If the price of this 
car were double yoy 


Type D. Air-cooled, . ac} — 
s BI... og Shaft-drive. Sliding. Cc ould easier Cr¢ dit 
gear transmissi 3 speeds and reverse. 

Wheel base too inches 1800 pounds. 


40 miles an hour. its luxurious quality 
This car sets a new standard for and whet it d ° 
high-power touring cars. Money cannot buy It does, 
higher grade material and construction, greater mechanical refinement, or better mileage on American 
roads. Because of its great strength, lightness and perfect spring-suspension, it takes rough roads sately 
and comfortably at high speed. Ready for service every day in the year—it never overheats or freezes, 
4 Models for 1906. Send for the book. 
H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y., M.A.L.A. M. 
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The best 


lighting VOM taal OR 
system 


for A speed-indicating device to be practical must 
have the proper principle or movement. The 
Jones Speedometer—the pioneer speed-indicat 
motor -cars ing device —is to-day the only practical and 
accurate instrument on the market. 
and Our Speedometer Protection Tag protects the 
automobilist against unwarranted arrest. This 
motor-boats, *‘°« 
| Our Speedometer Bulletin contains notes and 
articles of interest to every driver of a motor-car 
Copy sent free. 


: As an advance suggestion for Xmas—the 
Speedometer will make an acceptable gift for 
J your automobile friend. 
JONES SPEEDOMETER COMPANY 
| 124 West S24 St., New York 


Mirror Lens Searchlight § iN MANUFACTURED 11 


‘ : Ss. W. JONES 
turns night into day. It greatly inten- prtrnn eta 
sifles the steady, penetrating white flame 

given by the Neverout 


safety gas producer 


which furnishes the purest and driest gas in the 

safest, easiest, and most economical manner, 
Money back if not satisfactory 

All leading dealers. Write for free illustrated catalogue. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 915 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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1906 


Built for What Happens 
—e What REO Cars did in the past year demon- 
Finest strated them built not for imaginary occasions 


ihe ~ ~ - 
nica but for actual motoring—and always ready for 
and - 
a the unexpected. 
his It was actual weather and real mud that made many of the 30 starters in 
the Chicago-St Paul tour quit half-way and finish byrail But the REO was 
eS an one of only four to come in on schedule time and on their own wheels 
W-car Pecowsic and Paddock Hills—up which REO stock cars held a 26-mile clipona 
12 percent. grade, and captured 4 cups from cars of double their anyon rating and 
— the price—are not theoretical difficulties, but genuine hills, that call for genuine power 
Soe Old Mt. Washington is no stage scenery, but a veritable ph. un Up tts 
8 miles of ragged, dangerous ro to 15 per cent grade (with patches of 25 per 
cent.) a REO car, in the great ‘‘ Climb to the Clouds’ cut down tts class record 
ANY 23 minutes, and beat its nearest competitor a minute to the mil 


Those were practical rocks and deep, substanttal sand in the 1050 miles of the 
famous Glidden Tour, over which two REO Cars, without stoppage or repairs, 
carried 4 passengers each at a total cost of $3.10 per passenger 

The 1906 REOS do it all a shade better because of the same splendid con 
struction and a few slight, improvements which put them right upto concert 


tch.”’ 
ke Write for the REO book that tells why 
1906 Touring Car, 16 h p., 1t550 pounds, go-inch wheel-base, 5 passengers $1250 


side-door detachable tonneau, speed 35 miles per hour 

REO 1906 Runabout—convertible into a Cpeseonder car—8h p goo pounds, $650 
2 passengers, 25 miles per hour : 
Or with folding-seat to carry two extra passengers facing forward ee $675 


REO MOTOR CAR CO., 5000, Sopestwen, LA 


Agencies throughout the United States. 
Ss - Y) 
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“An Automobile with a Reputation Behind It 


The Studebaker Automobiles appeal to motorists 

who are capable of judging mechanical excellence in 

every part from original design to the smallest point of 

workmanship. In these days of hastily made automobile: 

the name Studebaker offers absolute assurance of reliability 

The graceful lines, the easy operation, the accessible mechanisr 

of a Studebaker are of minor importance to the strong feeling of conf. 

dence which the name Studebaker gives. gg y pUU BEBAKER ELECTRICS AND _ 


Write for complete catalogues. Prompt delivery assured on early orders. 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, South Bend, Ind. 


Member Association of Licensed Antomobile Manus 


I ROI 


7 —o 





acturer igencies in all principal citie 
g / 





— 





The Silent Northern Limousine 
Four Passengers, $2500 
18 bh. p. Touring Car, five passengers, $iivo 
18 h. p. Touring Car, two passengers, 1500 
7 bh. p. Runabout, two passengers, 650) 


In attractive elegance and splendid finish, the Northern 
Limousine in every respect equals ca-s sold for twice 
and even three times the money. 


Mechanically tt has no superior 


E juipped with telephone and electric light: upholstery 
tt 


soft, deep and luxurious ; lots of room. Full elliptic springs are in a class by themselves. They have 

—front and rear—insure « eatarval le, easy riding a ss fixed their own standard as the highest 
distribution of weight and placing of entire mechanism rd ‘ a 

under front hood eliminates vibration. Coutrol simple and | = of high grade, And each season sees 

reliable—car stops instantly and starts easily. No ; this’ standard raised still higher above 

lubricati trouble The Northern is noiseless — ; ; ; 
e finest electric—and has many other that of others. Their quality is apparent. 
sive improvements fully described in Cata- You see their superiority and distinguish 


logue 17. Write for a copy them from ordinary carriagesat a glance, 


‘ 3 Handsome catalog of our 100 vehicles 
3 for all purposes free on request. 
3 .H. BABCOCK COMPANY 4 
; S, Watertown, N.Y. @ 


MANUFACTUKING CO. ‘ Branches at Baltimore, Maryland 
Detroit, U.S. A. and Des Moines, lowa. 
Assuciation 


Member Licensed Automobile M fra. 


























rane It is not necessary to be an authority on carmage 


| to motorists quality in order to make selections from the Stude- 
xcellence in baker warerooms. Studebaker styles are standard, and 
lest point of cover the widest possible range of modern vehicles. 
automobiles Studebaker vehicles are the choice of those who seek 
of reliability elegance of carriage equipment, as well as those who are 
> mechanisr thoroughly competent to appreciate their fine points. Appropriate 


ng of conh- harness and accessories are always kept in stock at Studebaker repositones. 
8 D 


INDER CARs STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., South Bend, Ind. 


rad wa San Francisco, Cal r. Market 1 soth St Salt Lake City, Utah, 1s7 to 159 State St 

1, Ind l 378 to F abash / Portland, Ore., 330 to 336 E. Morrison St Dallas, Texas, 317 to 319 Elm 5t 
. t ‘ Denver, Colo., corner 15th and Blake Sts Local Agencies Everywhere 
Factory and Executive Offices: SOUTH BEND, INI) 


—___. oe oy To HD 








Light Touring Car, 
$950, f. o. b. Detroit. 


——— 


For they are made thoroughly. || Jj 4 commercial traveler visited 125 towns 
Custom made. Labor employed || Jj im 32 days over the rough roads of 
by the day. Each example has | Minnesota and North Dakota, using 
personality and quality. 4 no other means of transpor- 


f 
Our catalogue is designed to make selection at a 
distance easy and satisfactory. It is comprehen 
sive in book, text, and picture. A request will 


bring it to you by return mail | 
The character derived from study D 
and experience. Comfort without 


r interesting 
danger. Pleasure that is restful. proof of Cadillac reliability? 


Ranabout, $750; Model C, with detachable tonnean, #850; 
Light Touring ear, $950; Four-cylinder car, $2,800; 
f. o. b. Detroit. 


Ghe FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. Write for Catalogue A, and address of nearest 


(FERDINAND F. FRENCH) dealer, where you may see and try a Cadillac. 

92 to 98 Summer St., Boston. Mass. CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Designers Builders Distributers Member A. L. A. M. 

43d season 
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For the Lover of Fine Books 
The Abbey Shakespear @ An Edition de Luxe of the Comed 


Shakespeare, limited to 750 numbered 
with 131 full-page illustrations by Edwin A. 4 
Half Valin Gun 4300 | representing the best work of this eminent 


Vesa Levant, Crushed,$48.00 It is the richest and most artistically illustrated 
ma that has yet come from the American press 


Boswell’s Life of > lllieads An Edition de Luxe, limited to 300 num! 


sets, of the most famous of biographi: 
including Boswell’s ¥ournal of a Tour to the Hebrides 
Six Volumes | and Johnson’s Diary of a fourney into North Wal. 
ee | Edited by George Birkbeck Hill. With n 
j | portraits, facsimiles, etc. 











; 


Goldsmith’s Complete W orks Wakefield Edition de Luxe, limit d to 


500 sets. With an introduction by 





Austin Dobson, and including John Forster's Life 
of Goldsmith. The text is that of the famous 
Cunningham edition, with its numerous and au- 
thoritative notes. Over 1oo illustrations, including 
eight frontispieces signed by celebrated artists. 


Mark Twain’s Complete Works Autograph edition, limited to 512 


sets, and signed by the author. 
With biographical criticism by Brander Matthews 
| Twenty-three Volumes The volumes are illustrated with photogravures and 
Half F may OE etchings by a staff of notable artists, and printed on 
. India paper. Each artist has signed one plate. 


The Writings of John Lothrop Motley ',("°,c%"." 


Twelve Volumes 


Cloth, $60.00 | 


Three-quarter Levant, $120.00 





works of this famous 
historian are for the first time presented in adequate 
Volumes form. With an introduction by Rev. William Elliot 


Seventeen 
ae tom ae | Griffis, of the American Historical Association, illu- 


minated title-pages in colors, and 120 illustrations, 
including photogravure frontispieces, maps, new 
prints, etc. 


Madame Récamier and Her Friends ee 


first complete 
- i earT the renowned beauty and social leader which has been 
One Volume offered to the American public. A full and impartial 
Photogravures > 
O account of Madame écamier’s relations with 
Bios Cal, Ganes | Napoleon and other famous people of that time 
Autographed by the author. With photogravure 


portraits of many great personages. 


The American Book of Beauty (oes wroptarce ot Ameren 


traits and 5 miniatures of American 

women, printed on hand-made India Proof, mounted 

| alae Crushed, on Japan Parchment. Edition limited to 25 copies, 
$500.00 





} 





bound in three-quarter crushed levant, hand- tooied, 
with silk sides, silk linings, doublure finish. One 
copy unsubscribed. 











Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 














KS ‘The! a 
Springfield Tire 


It isn’t the name on the tire that 
makes the tire good. It is the tire 


that makes the name good. A trade- 
mark is valuable only because of 
what it represents. People ask tor 


n Kelly-Springfield Tires because the 
experience of the greatest number 
of users and builders of vehicles 
has shown that the Kelly-Spring- 
{ field Tire is the best. It stays on, 
new and wears both better and longer. 
Send tor our booklet, «« Rubber Tired.”” 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 
39 Pine St., New York Akron, Ohio 


im Write Mot i r Auto- S a ker | — ————_-  ———_ : ee 
me ne . nger and runs P . TREE We A re 4 e | | 1 n £ 





Gas Engines wees Batteries. LIGHTS Toy Electric Ratlwa . - 88 te #60.00 
> ct successfully fur Passenger and Freight Trains - og to oe. 00 
val pe Ss d i us. No Electric Books : - 10 . to 5.00 
Le eas Mie toe esk itch Necktie and Ca Lights - - the. to 5.00 
necessary. No batterie whe tever, f ie nein Battery Table Lamps ° 10.00 
and break or jump-s pas rk. Water and dust | pote pen | Bicycle Light: 
" HE Geool. Fully guaranteed. Battery Motors and Fa 
can ; MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., ry Biectefe Door Bette complete Ai: c. t ie 1 50 
4 gat ele nes com te 50 and 5, 
ited 2 ee eet ee Dir is! Bray or » «SLT te 8.50 
TUR S Mea fe 8.95 
1e€S L A N T E he N os # | D E S| a Sie Electric Belt and Suspensory 2.50 
. ORAS Vynamos and peotere - b+ te soo pod 
( Was Gna and & soline mgines- - te ” 
7 aa His 2 — oo Ne ery ty VELAND We unde ert eliall. Catalogue Free. Want Agents. 
ie e Ss 
Ine OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, 0. 


WILSON & CO., Lochhead, Aberdeen, Gt. Britain' 


= m stock of < ur own Amp: ortations, se oe in rings, 

ae broc ohes, pe endants necklaces, studs, scarf Pye " 

ete., at lowest pric ce8,, fro ym $10.00 = *'¢100,000 08. 

r Catalo gue sent fre joods sent on approval. 
ity 

MERMOD, JACCARD & KING, an Sentai St. Louis, or 400 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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will not wobble, tilt, 


drop, or become loose. 


You can wear them every- 
whereandatalltimes. They’re 
as steady and comfortable as 
spectacles—and better look- 
ing. The Fox Lasso Eye- 
glass mountings have perfect, 
patent adjustments, different 
from all other eye - glass 
mountings—the Lasso guard, 
the Tubular spring and the 
Screw lock ends both 
guard and spring. 


Mr. Ivan Fox, the originator of Fox Lasso 
Eye-glasses, has spent nearly a whole lifetime in 
studying and making eye-glasses. The Fox Lasso 
Mountings are his crowning achievement. These 
mountings can be had of first-class opticians every. 
where. Insist upon having your new eye-glasses 
fitted with them. Can also be attached to the ones 
you are now wearing. 


to 


Send us the name and address of your 
optician and we will mail you free our 
Booklet H, ‘‘Zyves Worth Having,” written 
by Mr. Fox. Write to-day. 

Ask your optician for Fox Lasso Eye- 
Glass Mountings. If he hasn’tthem, write 
us and we will see that you get them. 
Fox Optical Manufacturing Company 

Philadelphia, Pa. 








is the universal Christmas 
Gift because it suits every 
hand and every pocketbook 
and gives satisfaction the year 
round. Only a genuine 
Waterman's Ideal is worth 








while. Look for the word 
"Ideal" in a globe stamped on the pen. 
For Sale by all Dealers. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N.Y. 
160 State Street, Chicago 


8 School Street, Boston. 


138 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
12 Golden Lane, London. 








A Wonderful Woman 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the fore- 
most woman of her time, kept in 
touch with all the great movements 
of thought and action by WIDE 
READING. A student from earli- 
est youth, she mastered all that 
was best in literature as a neces- 
sary preparation for her great ca- 
reer. 


After Jan. 1, 1906, YOU can get 
the best books, magazines, library 
furnishings, etc., in return for CON- 
SUMERS’ COUPONS from the va- 
rious household necessities you buy. 
They will be given only with STAND- 
ARD GOODS OF ESTABLISHED 
REPUTATION. 

By _ collectin CONSUMERS’ 
COUPONS, Sunday - schools, clubs, 
societies, etc., can get libraries and 
complete library furnishings WITH- 
OUT EXPENSE. 

Drop us a card to-day, giving your 
name and address, and we will send 
you full particulars of our plan, so 
that you may take advantage of it as 
soon as we begin to operate on Jan. 1. 
Address 


Consumers’ Coupon Company, 
Dept. N, New York. 








136 St. James Street, Montreal. 
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OLUMBIA ear, Electric or Gaso- 

line, contains more value than any 

other car to be had at its price. 
alue we do not refer particularly 
he cost of design, materials and 
:manship — which is very high in 
UMBIA cars—but to efficiency, de- 
lability and other practical excellen- 
which account for the reputation of 
COLUMBIA name and which form 
basis upon which the worth of a car 
may be rightly estimated. 


» cut shows the COLUMBIA ELECTRIC VIC 
1A. PHAETON, Mark LXI, price $1350—the most 
icient and luxurious light electric in the market. We 
are making special provision for the Holiday trade in this 
bea utiful carriage, than which no more Seepenets and 
acceptable Christmas gift can be conceived of 


FOR WINTER USE 


Columbia 35-40 h.p. LIMOUSINES 
and LANDAULETS, price $5500, are 
the most perfect gasoline cars for cold- 
weather service. No others compare 
with them in completeness of equipment 
and elegance of finish and appointment. 
The new model COLUMBIA ELEC- 
rTRIC BROUGHAM, Mark LXVIII, 
price $4000, provides an ideal conveyance 
for town use. It is the lightest, fastest 
and easiest-riding electric carriage in the 
coach class. It has five speeds forward 
with a maximum of 18 miles per hour, 
and is furnished “de luxe” throughout 
Regular equipment includes MICHELIN 
PNEUMATIC TIRES. 

Catalogues and information on request 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 
EW YORK BRANCH: 134-136-138 West 30th St 
HICAGO BRANCH: 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. 
OSTON : Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stan 
hope St. 





PHILADELPHIA: Pooatgivania Electric Vehicle 
, 250 North Broad 
WASHINGTON Washington E. V. Trans- 
portation Co., rsth St. and Ohio Ave. 
PARIS: A. Bianchi, 194 Boulevard Male. 
sherbes. 


eee 
Member Association of Licensed Auto. Mirs 
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Outfit Sent FREE 
On Approval, Express Prepaid 


AY we send you one of these Special 
Introductory Outfits for inspection? 

We will ship it by express all charges fully 
prepaid. After testing it thoroughly for 
ten days we are confident you will like it 
much better than any other system, and be 
glad to mail us a Dollar in full payment. 
Should you decide that it is not worth more 
to you than it costs, send it back at our 
expense. Thousands of these outfits are 
used by business men. Check the forms 
you wish to try, write us today on your 
business stationery, and we will ship the 
following complete outfit, all charges pre- 
paid, to any address in the United States. 
One Complete Loose Leaf Binder—Covered ye 

the finest quality of imported Buckram; size 5% i 


high, 8% in. wide, 1% in. thick; filled with 9 
Bond Sheets and Indexes. 

Two Hundred (200) Printed Record Sheets— 
Size 8 in. wide by § in. high (your choice of five 
Ledger Rulings or any of the forty different forms 
listed below). 

Twenty-Five (25) Plain Movable Metal Markers 
—For indexing the records by dates without disturb- 
ing the alphabetical arrangement. 





List of 40 Svectel Printed Forms Furnished 
With This Outfit: 


Centre Ruled Ledger 
Extra Debit a 
Petty nay pee 

Standard Ledger 
Double Ledger 
Advertising Contracts 
Advertising Returns 
Catalogue Indexing 
Cash Book Ruled Sheets 
Employees Records 


Horizontal Ruled Forms 
Household Expense 
Installment Accounts 
Journal Ruled Sheets 
es and Loans 
Time Sheets 
anila Sheets for 


Insurance Officr; Records 
Orders Receive:l Blanks 





Following Up Collections | 


Physicians’ Records 
Purchasing Agents Rec'ds 
Prospective Customers 


| Quadrille Ruled Forms 


Salesmen's * Follow Up” 
Recapitulation Blanks 
Stock on Hand Record 
Weekly Time Sheets 
Cost of Production 
Collection Docket 
Dentist's Records 
Freight Claims 
¥ ibrary Indexing 
Lodge Records 
Price List Blanks 
Publishers’ Lists 
Quotations Given 
uotations Received 
Real Estate Records 
Requisition Blanks 
Solicitor’s Records 


Nahai a SP ae PE 








Our Catalogue "Moore’s Modern Methods" 
contains 128 pages of valuable information on Book- 
keeping and Loose Leaf Accounting. Jt illustrates the 
40 different forms listed above. May we send it to you ? 


John C. Moore Corporation 
No. 876 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
We do not sell to Dealers 
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% of a Camera’s Value 
Is in the Lens 


IF YOU HAVE A CAMERA 
that doesn’t take fine pictures — 
you haven’t the right lens. It’s all 
in the lens. The better the lens, the 
finer the pictures. Perfect pictures 
can only be taken with a 


GOERZ LENS 


because it is the best made. Made 
in many styles for many purposes 
and cameras. 


Our SYNTOR Lens 
(price $21.15 and upwards) is the 
lens for smal! kodaks and hand cam- 
eras. A perfect Lens at a popular 
price. 

Write for our Lens Book A-2— 
it will tel] you all about Lenses and 
Lens values. 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 


New Yor« CHICAGO 
§2 E. Union Square Heyworth Building 


BERLIN LONDON PARIS ST. PETERSBURG 

















KODAK 


Film for 
KODAKS 


The film you use is more 
important than the camera you use 

more important than the lens 
you use. The amateur of experi- 
ence insists upon the film of 
experience. Kodak film has 20 
years of experience behind it. 


If it isn’t Eastman, 
it isn’t Kodak Film, 








Look for ‘‘ Eastman "’ on the box ; 
look for ‘‘ Kodak’’ on the spool. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City. 




















Sterling Silver of Special 
Christmas Design 
Cut is two-thirds of the “ Gold Bow! 
sone by mail in pretty 
—_ on receipt of 25 cents in 
or stamps. (Not more than twe 
sold on one order.) 
A dainty Christmas gift. Fine cata 
of numerous Christmas gifts FREI 
The Warren Mansfield (o., Silversmiths, 
263 Temple St., Portiand, Maine. 


“ Riding Comfort ” for bevee and 


“ ya a 








Whitman 


Special Saddles Buiit for Individual Re- 
quirements. meee ge free, con- 
taining everything from ‘* Saddle to Spur.” 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., 106 (L) Chambers St., N.Y. City 


Successors to Tue Wuitrmaw Savoie Co. 





SARGENT’S 
Adjustable Book Holder 


SOLVES THE PROBLEM 
Ae hes to —~ place—on Morris cr 
crews — clamp it on, t 
it a Adjusts able to any angle or he Z 
Durable. Practical. Wires hold le 
in place. Metal parts finished in | 
enamel or bronze. Desk, 
quartered oak or ma- 


hogany. Price, 8,50. 


RECLINING AND }gewee. 
LIBRARY CHAIRS es 3 


Catalogue “C”™ (free) 
WHEEL CHAIRS 
. hg 





Cat: yey 
a. F. Saka T ©O., 284 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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T HUNTING RIFLES FOR BIG GAME. 


There are many makes of hunting rifles, but only one that is always reliable: 
that’s the Winchester. Winchester Repeating Rifles repeat. They don’t jam, 
catch or fail to extract. On your big-game hunting trip, don’t handicap yourself 
with an unreliable rifle—take a Winchester. They are made in calibers suitable 
for all kinds of hunting and in styles and weights to meet a wide diversity of 
tastes. Winchester Rifles and Winchester Cartridges are made for one another. 


FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - eo - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. a] 




















Frame the 
Colored Pictures 


There is artistic delight in being able to pre- 
serve, at small cost, the beautiful colored pictures 
found nowadays in the magazines. 


Denmisond 


Passe-Partout Binding 


and material furnish the means of decorating the 
walls of bedroom, library or parior at trifling cost. The line is complete—the process is simple— 
the result artistically effective. 

Try it! You will be surprised to see the charming effect of color when mounted on cardboards of 
neutral tint and bound about with our pebble binding, which comes in many colors and shades. 

The Dennison Binding is superior to anything offered for Passe-Partout work. It not only gives 
that finished and artistic appearance which delights the eye, but it has the strength of material and 
adhesive quality without which satisfactory work cannot be done. 

If you have any difficulty in getting Dennison’s Passe-Partout Binding and material at your 
dealer's, we will send you a complete outfit on receipt of 60 cents. Or, we will send FREE an illus- 
trated book showing sixteen shades of Passe-Partout Binding and teaching you the 
whole process. 

Please address Dept. 19 at our nearest store. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
The Tag Makers. 
BOSTON, 26 Franklin St. NEW YORK, 16 John St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut St. CHICAGO, 128 Franklia St 
ST. LOUIS, 413 North Fourth St. 
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BAUSCH @ LOMB 


PLASTIGMAT 


the highest achievement of the 
lens-maker's art. Makes perfect 
pictures where others fail 

When fitted with the 


Volute Shutter 


an ideal outfit for any camera 


Specify Plastigmat and Volute 
when ordering your Camera. They 
are supplied on all makes 
Catalog Free. 

Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 

Rochester, N. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Sarees 











SOLD ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Guaranteed for 20 yrs. or money refunded 
The Garvy Patented Diamond Bed Spring is the most rest 
ful in the world because it conforms to the body and is full 


of life. The weight being distributed by parallel diagonal 
steel springs over the entire bed surface. Every spring does 


its share—whereas in other makes a few springs do all the 
| 


work and soon lose their life 


DIAMOND 
Garvy PATENT $ 


Bed Springs 


Are noiseless but full of life; yield gently under weight, but 
never sag and need no supports; never tear the mattress; 
ire hygienic ; unequalled in durability, neatness, comfort, 
softness and price. The frame is the strongest ever put in 
a bei spring and the only one that will not twist and warp 
out of shape. Garvy patent oval socket fastener prevents 
twi.ting. Preferable to the best $15.00 spring ever made. 
Sold by all dealers. If yours does not sell them, send us 
iis name and §7. oo and we will supply you. Write for 
FREE BOOKLET —*“ How to Choose a Bed Spring” and 
secure our complete catalogue of Automatic Steel Folding 
Couches, Davenports and Beds. 


THE GARVY CO., 88 Norton St., Chicago 
Leading Makers of Sanitary Steel Furniture 











Great Help for Busy Mey 


Handier and more useful than any 
book or other card index 


Meminde 


The POCKET CARD SYSTEy 


A fresh card comes to the fr 
in the elegant leather vest 
which carries dates for 
ahead. Replenished from tr 
hi xtra cards for things to be r 











Simple and Practica! 
To-day's card always at the 
leaves tu turn Any card 

tantly by its tal Cards f 
make & valuable « ard i ne te x for 


FORGET NO MORE 


This Automatic Tickler helps 
things at the right time. Saves time, 
money, opportunity. 


No Other Device Answers Its Purpose 


Used and recommended by Bankers, lawyers, Doctors, M 
Manufacturers, Salesmen, Insurance Men, Railway Manager 
tors, Engineers, Architects, Educators, Ministers, et« i 
Invaluable to all who would be prompt, systematic, or successf 
Order now and begin at once to enjoy its use. Also get 


OUR BEST INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


the rest of this year FREE with each outfit for 1906. Express pr 
receipt of price. Cards 2x4, or 3x5% 








“ SMALL E 
Genuine moroceo case, quartered onk tray, and cards - $3.00 $3.75 
(ow-seal leather ea hestout tray, amd ecards . - - 2.00 3 
Outfits $1.50 to $6.00 Future years cards - 1.00 1.25 
Sundays - 35 ow 
10K exchange 
on local checks 
in Canada duty 
paid for 20 per 
cent. extra 


Better 
1 


Helps You 


Plan your Work 
Work your Plan. 
Succeed 

Stop Forgetting 
Accomplish 
More. 


You Need It 
Two years’ experience 
has proved that almost 
all business nen need it. 


GET IT NOW 


HOW ARD L. WILSON, Mfr. 
79 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Givers 


By 
MARY E.WILKINS FREEMAN 


Author of ‘‘ The Portion of Labor’’ 


These are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor and 
pathos of New England life — the 
type of story which is indisput- 
ably the author’s own, and 
in which she scored 
her remarkable 
early success. 


Mlustrated Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE SAFETY LEVER 


the one thing that immediately marks 

absolute difference between the Iver 
Johnson Safety Automatic Revolvers and 

‘*went-off-by-accident”’ kind. The 


IVER JOHNS 


auromaric REVOLVER 


can be relied upon to go off every time the trigger is pulled, and to never go off 
unless the trigger is pulled. ‘‘Hammer the Hammer” and prove it yourself. 


‘*Shots,” our Free Booklet, gives an A-B-C explanation of this exclusive 
safety principle, and tells you why it is also accurate and reliable. 


Hammer, $5.00 Hammerless, $6.00 


For sale everywhere by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers. 
Look for our name on the barrel and the ‘‘owl’s head” on the grip. 


IVER some S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
125 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office: 99 Chambers Street 
Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barre! Shotguns. 





OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


Look for the Water Mark” 


The latent force of your message is unconsciously 
expressed by the dress in which your business letter goes 
forth. If the paper itself be of such quality as to merit 
favorable consideration, its silent value becomes a positive 
factor in presenting your message under more favorable 
circumstances. 

You should have the book of specimens which 
shows OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND in white and 
fourteen colors, made up into letterheads and 


other business forms used by prominent houses. 
WRITE US ON YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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An Ideal 
Xmas 
Cift 











Trousers Hanger and Press 


There ig only one perfect way to keep trousers “ smooth as if ironed —the “ Practical” w 


ae gg et 


The “ Practical " takes hold of theentire hem attheeud , © $5 we send, express paid, a set of 5 “ 
of the trousers leg t automatically adjusts itself to rea users Hangers and 3 “ Practical” Closet 
any thickness of cloth and holds heavy or light-weight closet shown is fitted with a $5 set. 
trousers with equal readiness. or $1 we send prepaid 1 Trousers Hanger an 

The “ Practical” is made of finely finished hard wood. wards the balance of the $5 set for $4. 

It doubles the « apac ity of any closet or wardrobe. IHlas You may use the “ Practical” for 60 days and if 
been used and endorsed by 250,000 of the leading men not satisfactory return at our expense and we will 
of the country ioe t e past twelve years. |} refund the full purchase price. 

Our superbly Ulustrated booklet fully describes the “ Practical.” It is valuable and free. Send for it to-day. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 431 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Death takes a hand in every partnership. ¢ POE i 
How much of the success-of your firm de- A History of the 


pends upon your life or that of your partners ? 


Whatever it is you should provide an equiv- ‘German Struggle for Liberty 


alent for it by securing insurance in the VOLUME I. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE By POULTNEY BIGELOW 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | This, the third volume of Mr. Bigelow’s 


MY FREE BOOK | naionality eae of the German fight for 


tells of what took place be- 
Is called “Tlow Mone Growe® and tells: How ie S aeiaa > » 
xd investment; lon » invest small sums; tw q n the years Id5I5§ and 1545 A spi 
u can convert §roo into Ps $8.83; how to guard itec accoun r ~ 2 ; o ni 
© investments, etc., et c. If you are able to } fer > t, told with calm judgm« 
sive tne on ‘re a month from your income you should with fervor and enthusiasm Uniform 


not failto own acopy. NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT of , lo . reer'S Sty 
any investment but full to the brim with information that with Vols I and I] Illustrated Gil 


everyone should possess before theyinvestadollar, Ask | tops, etc., $2.25 net. Postage *xtr 
for it on a p-stal and I'llsendit FREE by return mail. I ’ ( age extra.) 


nota tin, Pl 
V. i. OSIRANBER, 200 Rust insstes Bie. Pilate. | | HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


Without Leadam Trees—shoes ” toe-up” 


— awkward wrinkles form and wet 
leathers dry out hard and unsightly. For travellers 
there is no tree so light and compact. Occupies only 
the space in the shoe. 
Leadam’s Shoe Trees keep your footwear full, 
shapely and smooth under all conditions. With the 
adjustable leverage the tree locks itself into position 
in the shoe. Tings lasts are cur: bersome 
bad substitutes. 


if you cannot buy |« 
um’s Shoe Trees ( 
every pair) at your 
dealer’s, I will send t 


AND FORCE . ? prepaid, upon rece 


your dollar. State 


~ joo PERP and size of shoe. 
LIONEL A. LEADAM 


MEN'S on WOM 229 Central Avenue 


NEWARK, N.4 

















and if 


ve will 


‘y. 


»NLY 
toe-up e 
nd wet 
r travellers 
cupies only 
‘wear full, 
With the 
ito position 
rsome and 
ad- 
y e 
se 
rec f 
Stat 
LEADAM 
Avenue 


» N.d 
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FOR BIG GAME 
SMOKELESS POWDER 
IS NOT A LUXURY 
BUT A NECESSITY. 


SPECIFY “LIGHTNING” FOR 
HIGH POWER RIFLES, OR 
“SHARPSHOOTER” FOR BLACK 
POWDER RIFLES. 
THESE BRANDS ARE GOOD IN ANY CLIMATE, 
Laflin & Rand Powder Co., New York City 








TRAVELERS To ITALY 
Will be interested to Great Flyer DEUTSCHLAND 
Will Leave New York February 6, 1906 


For Naples and Genoa Direct, making the trip to Naples in Less than 8 Days 
RATES IN FIRST CABIN FROM $117.50 UPWARD 


Other Sailings to Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa by Superb Twin-Screw Steamers 


S. HAMBURG, from New York, Nov. 14, Jan. 6, Feb. 17 | Rates, first cabin, ’ ] 

tS. S. PRINZ OSKAR, from New York, Nov. 28, Jan. 13, March 7 $70, $75. $85, and $95 | 

S.S. FURST BISMARCK (New), from New York, Dec. 5 } per adult upward | 
(a new vessel of 9,000 tons) L 

tS.S. PRINZ ADALBERT, from NewYork, Oct. 31, Dee 19, Feb.3, March 2 15.8 CRETE, from NewYork, Feb. 27 


* The sailing of January 6 is to Alexandria. Egy t These steamers do n t call t Gibra 
8. 8. Moltke, Jan. 20, from New Ye pete, takes a limitec — aeeF Maley passengers to Madeira y - Ary G ibra ltar, Malaga, Algiers and Genoa. 


ror rer garicale HA MBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


85-87 B a New Yo 1229 Walnut &t., Philadelphia, Pa 
oe ib 9 itandslph St., Chicage 901 Olive St.. St. Louls, Mo. 
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New York and Boston via Azores to Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, Genoa and Alexandria 
By the Large, Fast, Twin-Screw Steamships 
CELTIC, 20,904 Tons. REPUBLIC, 15,378Tons. CRETIC,13,518 Tons. CANOPIC,I2,097 Tons. ROMANIC, 11,394 Tons 
CRETIC—Nov. 4, Dec. 7 from NEW YORK | CANOPIC—Nov. 18, pan. 13, Feb. 24, - from BOSTON 
REPUBLIC—Nov. 30, sate. 26. Mar. 9,from NEW YORK | ROMANIC—Dec. 2, Feb, 3, - from BOSTON 


From NEW yrorkkK~ CELTIC, 20,904 Tons — Jan. 6, Feb. 17 


Also services from New York and Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


Full particulars, Rates and Illustrated Booklet on Application. Travelers’ checks issued payable throughout the Wo; 


WHITE STAR LINE 
9 Broadway, New York. 84 State St., Boston. 90-96 Dearborn St., Chicago 
1306 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Broad and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Century Building, St. Louis, M 
219 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 17 St. Sacrament St., Montreal. 41 King St., E., ‘Toronto. 
Guaranty Building, Minneapolis. 21 Post St., San Francisco. 375 Robert St., St., Paul, Mi 


ee MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES fromy_y. 
Ps, SUNNY OCEAN VOYAGES for WINTER MO MT 


Pneumatic Fy Tickets to all Winter Resorts fe ope 
= k Colorado, Mexico, oat sia, k 
\ “ES Our 64-p. book, “WINTER xe UE ‘S, 
> 3 . . on free. 
& Bust Forms me Cc. H. Mallory & Co., 129 Front St., N.Y. 
What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
Gives superb style, beauty, grace, comfort, health and aid (gm ; To prove that Daus’ *‘ Tip-Top” 
natural development. Worn with or without corset; cool,elean- - : is the best and simplest device for mak 
ly, durable; fit any figure; impossible to tell from real flesh. ing 100 ceples from pen-written 1 50 
Gives support and grace to mothers; enthusiastically welcom- pt —____. copies from typewritten origina 
ed by women of style and fashion, by artists, sculptors and " ship complete duplicator, cap size . without 
models, A revelation and a boon to the cultured who abhor deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial. 





‘padding.”’ Write for new photo-illuscrated booklet with convin- - ~ Price $7.50 less trade $5 net 


cing testimonals. Atall corset departmen 


Henderson & Henderson, Dept. 87 Buffalo, N. Y. 


discount of 334%, or 


. THE FELIK G. DAUSD DUPLICATOR CO. Pst 'New vers city 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

i 00 CEAE5 FINE PRINTING INKS ——— | 00 

THREE-COLOR PROCESS AND OTHER COLor JNkKs 

ILLUSTRATIONS. IN HARPER’S MAGAZINE averace EXAMPLES 


aa MOTOR BOATS (am 


Motor Boats are THE THING for your Winter vacation. 
Racire Boat Mfg. Company makes the best of them. Coals i sent 
on request, postage > cts. Show Rooms and branch offices in the 














ee 
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Dont cry over 
spilled— ink 


1,394 Tons 
n BOSTON No more ink troubles 
STON No more soiled fingers 
: The 


PAuL E. WIRT FOUNTAIN PEN 


writes with non-skipping regularity 


Always Ready -~——— Always Writes 
Sold at all dealers 
Catalogue 700 Styles on reguest 
Box Gl. Bloomsburg, Pa. 





Tip-Top’ 


viee | 


«|| BELS EON | Merchants 


ling, 111 John 
Y 


w York City 


=”! 639 Boa Bla B: To find the right kind of 
0. ELE 


a pencil for a merchant’s 


use, look for “Mer- 
) 0 The STANDARD BRAND chants” in the index of 


Dixon’s Pencil Guide, 


[NKs in the UNITED STATES | turn to pages 13-26, and 


< ; you find it described 
MPLES They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. | by name and number. 
_ Each pen is carefully examined before packing. Other pages for every 

Their reputation has been national since 1860. person and every use. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent : 
‘. : . , Dixon’s Pencil Guide, 4 32-page book, t#adexed 
postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. by vocations, correctly indicates the right pencil 
| for your special use. The book is absolutely 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. ||“ Department F, 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | JosEPH Dixon Crucisie Co., 
L mee 5 Jersey City, N. J. 
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TOUR OF ALL MEXICO 


UnpvberR Escort or REAU CAMPBELL, Gen. MGR. 


THE AMERICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 


A Private Train of Pullman Wide Vestibule Cars, Drawing Rooms, 
Compartments, Parlor, Library, Music Room, with the 


LARGEST DINING CAR IN THE WORLD 


Built by Pullman for The American Tourist Association, and the famous 
OPEN TOP CAR CHILILITLI 
The only observation car that really and truly observes, going vialRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. . 
Leisurely itinerary, with long stops, including THREE CIRCLE TOURS IN : 
THE TROPICS and to the RUINED CITIES IN THE SOUTH «& 
OF MEXICO. All distasteful personally conducted features eliminated. 
Exclusive and independent movement assured. 
TICKETS INCLUDE ALL EXPENSES EVERYWHERE. Address , 


THE AMERICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 


1183 ApDaAmMs Sr., CHICAGO, AND 


AGENTS IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 
H. C. TownsEenp, G. P. & T. Aat., St. Louis, Mo. , 


Rotary Neostyle 


Most simple in operation— greatest speed and capacity— 
most satisfactory work— so we say 


The Best 
Duplicator 


100 copies a minute with the electric motor attachment—6o a minute by hand—all 
done from a stencil, written on the ty pewriter, the same as an ordinary letter. This 
copy is placed in the machine and the office boy prints as many dup'icates as needed. 
You can make them personal letters by filling in the address on the typewriter, 
using one of our ink-matching ribbons, Booklet free on request. 


NEOSTYLE COMPANY 


30 Reade Street 214 S. Clark Street 146 Franklin Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


ee 
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COLLARS 


are made of materials shrunk by the Clupeco process 
before cutting and are the same size after as they 
were before washing. 


More Arrow Collars are sold than any other brand. 
That's the proof of quality. 


What others have found good, you will find good too. 


These are the only true Quarter Size Collars and 
they are the only collars that do not shrink. 


They are made in over a hundred different styles 
with heights and exact sizes for every man. 1 5c. 


each; 2 for 25c. Ask your dealer. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
Largest makers of Collars and Shirts in the world. 
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Making t the Home it 
Beautiful 


It is beyom. your realm of fancy to picture the beauti- 
ful, useful things you can make with a tew cents’ worth 
of DENNISON’S CREPE PAPER. Even by the most in- 
experienced fingers it can be transformed into beautiful 
art creations. Flowers of every kind that deceive the 
eye. Festoons and decorations that make the home a 
bower of beauty. Useful things of every description, 
lamp shades, candle shades, curtains, ice cups, bon- bon 
boxes, waste baskets, whisk holders, fans, wall cover- 
ings, fancy costumes, hats, doll dresses, and a thousand 
and one things, any one of which costs but a few pennies 
for mate rial, and all of which you can make with 
Dennison’s FREE Book, “Art and Decoration,” to 
guide you. Send for the book and see how easy it all 
is. The great secret in working crepe paper is to get 
Dennison’s. You can’t produce the same result with 
any crepe paper but Dennison’s, as no other possesses its 
splendid strength and shading. 


DSenmisond 
Crepe “Pajoer 


and CREPE PAPER NAPKINS can be found at all dealers, 
Because of their exquisite designs and the purity of the 
material, DENNISON’S CREPE PAPER NAPKINS are fast 
taking the place of linen. If you cannot get just what you 
want, notify us, and we will see that you can get it. 


A BEAUTIFUL CIFT 


Send your address to our nearest store and receive FREE an assortment 
of beautiful table decorations made with Dennison’s CREPE Pare 
Please address Dept. 9 at our nearest store. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
The Tag Makers. 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. New York, 15 John St. 
Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 
St. Louis, 413 North 4th St. 
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U.S. Playing 
Cara Co 


Here are the Latest Designs 
in Playing Cards. 


Write for Samples (single cards) Free. 


These pictures show the new 
backs but give no idea of the 
rich and exquisite coloring of 


Congress 








Playing Cards 


(Gold edges.) To appreciate these 
cards you must see them—play with 
them. Let ussend you samples. Then you 
will understand why Congress Cards are 
selected for social play and card parties. 

The backs are miniature paintings— 
little gems in colors and gold—the faces 
clean cut with large and readable corner 
indexes. 





The cards are perfect in manufacture, 
edges smooth and even and finished with 
pure burnished gold leaf. The ‘‘ Rose”’ 
eee ee and ‘‘Autumn’”’ designs have our new 

9 setae ‘Silk Finish’’—back and face. — 

To play cards with the keenest zest you must play with Congress Cards. 
There’s a fascination in the smooth, slippery spring of them, a crisp snappiness 
in shuffling that gets into the players’ fingers. 








Over 100 designs to choose from—all in gold and rich colors—including 


Pictorial Series— Reproductions of best pictures of American and European artists. 

Initial Series—The newest and most exclusive. All letters of the alphabet. 

Club Series—For Whist, Poker, Euchre, etc. Rich colors, set pattern backs, white margins. 

Send 50 cents per pack for backs desired. Illustrations and Sample Card free. 

Dupticate Wuist—best of card games,in which skill—not!uck—wins. Played with Paine’s Duplicate Whist Trays 
—12-Tray set $5.00; extra fine set $10.00. 3 months’ course of Whist Lessons free witb each set 
Card Games and How to Play Them, 160 pages, Entertaining with Cards, 64 pages; Whist and Duplicate Whist, 104 pages, 

each, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. Vest Pocket Editions—Cinch or High Five, Hearts, Skat, Pinochie, 
Poker, Bridge, Euchre, Fan Tan, Five Hundred, each, paper, § cents, cloth, 10 cents. 


Address Dept. 6 The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
Makers a'so of ‘Bicycle Playing Cards". Popular price—conventional designs, for everyday use. Fine dealing 
and wearing qualitics.—Sold by dealers, or sead 2§ cents a pack for designs wanted iliustrations sent free. 











We send above goods, prepaid, on receipt of price named in this advertisement, if your dealer does not supply them, 
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A $1 BOOK 


ON MONEY MATTERS 


FREE 


Our new book will be of great inter: 
to you if you want to profitably a: 
safely invest $10 to $100 or more. T! 
book will cost you nothing but a postal card 


A Covina, Calif., client says: ‘‘ Your book contain 
dollar’s worth of pointers. I believe I should have been | 
dreds of dollars ahead if I had had it before.” 

A Johnstown, Pa., client says: ‘Your book is reall 
eye-opener on money matters.”’ 

The president of a big Boston corporation says 
book struck me as being by far ahead of anything I had « 
seen.” 

A Glen Richey, Pa., man says: “Had I had your 
several years ago I might have been spared the humiliatior 
losing my savings of years.” 


Every reader of HARPER’s MAGAZINE should 
send for this book. 
The following are a few of the many subject 
covered: 
(1) How you can surely make a lot of money throt 
good investments, even if you start with as litt 
dollar or a few dollars a month 

(2) How to double your money in six mont! 

(3) How safe, non-speculative business enter 
prises earn 100% to 300% (This is not a care] 
statement. The book contains nothing 
proven facts—lots of them—surprising facts 

(4) How a bit of business advice was wort! 
fifty thousand dollars. This advice, included in 
our book, applies to you, no matter how littk 
money you are earning 

(5) How and where to get reliable informati 
about any investment. 

(6) Some names, facts, and figures of speci 
interest to every one who has any money 
deposit in any bank. 

(7) The real secrets of success; monthly divi- 
dends; listed and unlisted stocks, et 


This copyrighted book is not like any 
book ever published, although others are ; 
tised in a similar way. It is not an advertisement 
of any investment. It is entitled “The Wells & 
Corbin Guide for Investors.’’ Send us a postal, 
saying, simply: “Send guide for investor 
You will receive the book, by return mail, free. 


WELLS & CORBIN 


2238 Land Title Building 
Philadelphia 
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31500 a Year 
For Life 


[’ YOU WISH 


to save for old 








age or provide for 
heal Ithy middle 
age, you cannot find 
more conservative or 
more reasonable invest- 
ment than we have 
offer — more _ profit 
than life insurance 
as city real estate, yet not 
as costly—better than a 
savings bank, for the re- 
turn Is greater 
We have f ia | com- 


plete literature, showing 


ONE OF OUR 
15-MontH-OLp TREEs. 
conclusive facts, 
figures and definite reference of good characte 
proving beyond any doubt that our proposition is 


bona fide, certain and profitable. Our booklets 


give ‘‘ reasons,” and any one who can spare from 


$5 to $25 a month can provide for old age and 


protect themselves against the ravages of time, 
the chances of poverty and the misfortune of ill- 
health by securing a competent income that will 
cover all necessary living requirements 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets— 
do this to-day in justice to your future. It is not 
only the man who saves, but he who saves profita- 
bly. The demand for rubber can never be fully 
supplied—a rubber plantation is more hopeful than 
a gold-mine—our booklets tell you the facts that 


have taken years to prove —write for them to-day, 


This company is divided into only 6,000 shares, each 
one representing an undivided interest equivalent to an 
acre in our Rubber Orchard and Plantation. Our book 
lets will prove to you that five shares in this invest 
ment, paid for at the rate of $25 a month, will bring 
you an average return of 25 per cent. on your money 
during the period of seven years and an annual income 
of $1,500 for life. This investment insures absolutely 
the safety of your future. The man or woman who owns 
five shares in our rubber plantation in tropical Mexico 
need have no fear of old age, no doubts about illness, 
no care nor anxiety for after-years—you are safe— 
absolutely and certainly—our booklets will prove these 
statements— write for them to-day. 


Conservative Rubber Production Zo. 


926 Parrott Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








ADVERTISER 


netignttar WINTER RESORT 


ie WEST INDIES 


with superb otels at Port 
Antonio and + poe Dlg equal 
to finest American Resort hotels 


Unsurpassed Tropical Scenery 


§ Days trom New York 


Weekly Sailings by the 


Arias LINE SERVICE 


of the Hamburg-American Line 


Lowest first-class Rates to Jamaica 
$20, including berth and meals. 


23 Days’ \ visiting ports in Jamaica, 


Cruise / Colombia and Costa Rica 
$125, including berth and meals 


For further partwulars apply 


Hamburg - American Line 


OFFICES: 3 Broadway, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA, 1229 Walnut Street 
CHICAGO, 159 Randolph Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 401 California Street 
BOSTON State Street 
Sr. Lovts, gor Olive Street. 
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Ever hear 0f 


‘Seotty’ 


And his 
record-breaking 
ride ? 


This is a picture of him, and of his dog 
with the $1,000 collar. 


The story ? 
Briefly this 
Walter Scott, the Death Valley 


gold miner, made the trip from Los Angeles 
to Chicago last summer on a special train over 
the Santa Fe in less than 45 hours. That 
whirlwind train cost him more than $6,000. 
It was the fastest long - distance run over 
mountains and plains ever made on any 
American railway. It demonstrated beyond 
dispute that the Santa Fe track, equipment and 
employes are of the dependable kind. 






































Probably you wouldn't care to ride so fast. 





You prefer the luxurious 


California Limited 


at $110 the round trip from Chicago. In 
service the year ‘round between C hicago, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Now semi- 
weekly; daily, beginning early in November. 


Write to Passenger Department, A. T. & S. F. _nr- 
































and a ornia 





















Railway Exchange. Chicago. for Scott 
Limited booklet. 
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OW, here’s the thing todo: Aska good clothier to show you one 
of our Varsity suits; ask one who will do it. Try it on; the suit 
will fit. Pay for it; so will the price. Wear it home; you'll be 

completely satisfied ; and well dressed. 


You wont find a thread of “mercerized cotton” in it; all-wool only with our 
label. Look for the mark ; a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. Send 
six cents for the new Style Book. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston New York 
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“<Gomfort IN COTTON HOSIERY 


Durability yor ens 


Style’”’ Once Worn, Always Worn. WHY? 


BECAUSE every pair is guaranteed. 
BECAUSE this well-known hosiery is free from seams. 
BECAUSE the yarn is made from the finest of 


Egyptian Cottons and thoroughly 
combed. 
BECAUSE the colors are sanitary ,4 
and absolutely fast. 
BECAUSE the heels and toes are 
reinforced, insuring durability. 


This illustration represents a sock having Black Uppers and Natural Cream 
Colored Egyptian Soles, and are made in Two Weights as follows: 


STYLE 19sW—Medium Light Weight for Fall Wear. 
STYLE 2sW—Medium Heavy Weight for Winter Wear. 
Both made in sizes 9-11%. 


Price, 25c. per Pair, or ees Pa ; J 
6 Pairs ina Neat Box for $1.50 a PF iy om > A , . Send for 


Transportation charges prepaid to any part of the U. 8. ,. aa oe A 
ij sad ¢ 

If Your Feet Bura or Perspire, These — y Catalog 
Styles Are What You Should Wear | gpnatiine ver 
A ra _—_ styles made in 

SHAW STOCKING COMPANY ~ ' a, ner 
worsted, lisle 


, ~,, : 
260 Smith Street Lowz.t, Mass, and merino 




















May we again repeat that Jeyfit is not a special make or brand of shoes, 
Tr - but denotes a sty/¢ or design that may be incorporated in any make or brand 
rufit of shoes owing to a new and practical change in the top portion of the 
mace mane shoe that encircles the ankle. 

It is up to you to demand this Jeyfit style from your regular dealer and 
not allow yourself to be dissuaded, having become convinced. 

If you want real foot comfort and a shoe that may be put on or removed without 
unlacing, demand a Jepft. It will cost you no more, but will be worth many 
times more in comfort and pleasure than a shoe 
that dinds and irritates your ankle nerves and 
muscles. 








Sold by First-class Dealers 


Some dealers object to handling this style of 
shoe, as it may cost them a trifle more ; but if 
you insist, your dealer ought to supply you. 
If he will not, drop us a postal, and we 
will tell you how to obtain a pair. 


CATALOCUE 
FREE 
may be put on 


THE Trufit COMPANY % or removed without adjusting 


or untying the laces, It’s 


333 Albany Bidg., Boston, Mass. all in the stretch, 
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Send for 
our free 
illustrated 
. atalog 
PSCTIDIr t 


and merir 


of shoes, 
ce or brand 


Hon of 


*d without 


orth many 


7 ’ 
THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST CLOTHES MAKERS 


If you are thinking of buying an overcoat and desire something 
very fashionable—a garment which insures satisfaction and 
that confidence which comes with the knowledge of being 
well dressed, buy a Kuppenheimer Surtout. Nothing better 
or more stylish can be made. 


There is a Kuppenheimer Label — a guarantee — on every garment It’s our reputation — 
your protection. The best-informed clothier in your city can show you. 
Our new book “ Styles for Men” Volume 26, mailed upon request. 


B. KUPPENHEIMER © COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Never Always 
Wear Brassy Look New 
Let every man and woman closely examine the eyelets in 
the shoes they buy—if a little diamond <@ is slightly raised 
on them they are Diamond Fast Color 
Eyelets and will never chip or turn 
brassy—they will outwear the shoe. 
Sexd for book and free 
samples showing the @& 


Boston, Mass. 


for more stylish, better made o, 
better fitting apparel than the 


“Peck Clothing” 


for Autumn and Winter. It is fash- 
ionably correct, superbly tailored, yet 
moderate in price. Ask your clothier. 


SUITS and Ar 
OVERCOATS 9! 2 TO $45 


Retailed by best stores everywhere 


At Wholesale : 
SYRACUSE CHICAGO 
NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 


Write for the book of fashions, “Art in Clothes,” 
for Fall and Winter, 1905-1906 — it will be sent 
to you promptly. 


W.S. Peck & Company 
Dept. B, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














United Fast Color Eyelet Co. 


Respect Your Face 


It has too much at 
stake to risk being 
ruined by a worthless 


razor. If you use the 
Victor Safety Razor 
a shave is as refresh- 
ing and dclightful as 
a bath in summer. 


SPECIAL 
10 DAYS’ 

FREE TRIAL 
Send us One Dollar 
and we will send the 
Victor Safety Razor 
by mail, postpaid, in 
a handsome box. If 


ZIP, ZIP, 


and your shaving’s done 








pleased with it after 
sufficient trial, the 
razor is yours. If it is not satisfactory, return by 
mail within ro days and we will refund your money 
DON’T CUT YOUR SKIN 

The Victor Safety Razor is unequalled for its 
simplicity and wearing qualities. The blade is 
thin hollow ground, and will require no honing 
for years. It is mdde of the best English steel 
in Sheffield, England. We Guarantee to keep 
it in order for one year Free. This is the razor 
that you always wanted. Now is your chai 
The Victor is adapted to any beard. Its action 
is as smooth as velvet. It never cuts, scrapes, ¢ 
even scratches the most delicate skin. Equally in- 
valuable when travelling or at home. Can be used as 
safely on the 18-hour limited as in your own room 


KIRTLAND BROS., 90 Chambers St., NEW YORK, Ni, 
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“SZ AATS, 


MADE and MAR- 
KETED by MOD- 
ERN METHODS 
in largest quantities 
and in greatest va- 
riety of shapes and 
colors. Sold with 
the broad “money 
back-if-wanted.”’ 

GUARANTEE of better all-around hat satis- 

faction than comes with hats cffered at nearly 

twice our $3.00 price. 

GRAND PRIZE and 

TWO GOLD MED- 

ALS were given the 

HAWES HAT exhibit 

by the Superior Jury 

of the ST. LOUIS EX- 

POSITION. 


{gencies Everywhere. 


HAWES Von GAL Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


























| 1178 B’ way, New York Factories, Danbury, Conn. 


iF ANY DEALER a 


OFFERS YOU 
ASUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 


Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50c. 
Mailed on 
Receipt of 


Price. CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED $TYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 


GEORGE FROST CoO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





“ | am 


/ 


John Mackin tosh 
the Toffee King 


My name and face are my trademark. It is a trade 
mark specially chosen for the protection of my business 
andmy customers, because it makes deceptionimpossible. 

The name and the face on every box of 


Mackintosh’s Tofiee 


e exactly the same as in this advertisement, making 

ntification of the genuine Toffee easy at a glance. 
\ny so-called “ Toffee” that does not bear my name 
ind face on the package is an imitation. 

Mackintosh’s Toffee is a toothsome old English 
CANDY, made of pure butter, cream and sugar. 
Delicious and nutritious. 

Ask your dealer to supply you, or send me 10 cents 
for a trial package. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. D, 78 Hudson St., N.Y. 





Genuine 


GUYOT 


Suspenders 


The only gentleman's suspender. Made in 
sizes to fit. Prevent baggy trousers. Web- 
bing inimitable. Button holes indestructible. 
Annual sales over 2,000,000 pairs. Grand Prize 
St. Louis, 1904. None genuine without the name 
“Ch. Guyot” on the buckle. 

Soc everywhere, or by mail, postpaid, on receipt of b0c to 


OSTHEIMER BROS., 900 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
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The Simple Way 
: tr MORTO 


SAFETY RAZOR 


A slight upward pressure releases the blade, th: 
pull and the blade is out. Not a screw, clasp 
manipulate—nothing to adjust. The most sanitary : i 
Outfit is packed in a handsome velvet lined case and consists of our wonder. 

ful one piece handle (triple silver plated) and 12 double-edged blades 24 
edges—of the finest, smoothest, hardest steel, ground by our own process to a last 
perfect edge. “The Best Blade in America.’’ They are tempered hard en 
to cut glass, and each one of these blades will give you 20 to 40 smooth 
easy shaves, no matter how harsh the beard, with 





No Honing or Stropping 


When the blades become dull, return them with 50c and we wil 


you 12 new ones; 1 doz. blades will shave you every day for a whok 


Prove all this by a Trial at Our ae 


Use the WQRTON thirty days and if for any reason you are willing | 
part with it, just return the razor and we will return your money wit 
question. We pay express charges both ways. We will authori 
dealer to make this offer. If your dealer doesn’t handle the WORT 
us for our interesting booklet, but be sure he doesn’t induce yo 
“some other” kind. There is no other razor “ just as good.” 


MORTON 1126 TACOMA BLDG., CHICAGO, U. S, 4 


Reference—Chicago National Bank. 


Wear Harderfold Hygien- 
ic Underwear and you have 
warmth without excessive 
heat. 

The Inter-air-space cre- 
ated by two-fold garments 
keeps you warm with less 
weight than a single heavy 
garment and represents the 
science of health as applied 
to underclothing. 

Air is Life. Harderfold 
surrounds your body with 
air, the most complete non- 
conductor of heat The 
body retains its natural heat, 
and colds and rheumatism 
are prevented. 

Over eleven hundred 
(1,100) physicians, rep- 
resenting every state and 
territory in the Union, unite 
in endorsing the sanitary 
principle of inter-air-space 

bx 
Senet ge Raton | If not by yours, write to 

The Harderfold goods are a, 


de it styles or wei ° rs , $ 

Sete Root’s Underwear 
B—Spring and Autumn. -. 1 Greene St. 

SEND FOR C—Winter Weight. ae 

CATALOGUE D—Extra Heavy. es ~. New York 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 
155 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


For Men, Ladies and Children 


No misleading, fancy names are on 
Root’s ‘Tivoli Standard Underwear, 
Root’s “Camelhair,” “ Natural Undyed 
Wool,” “Lambswool,” “ Merino,” et 
areal! just what they arecalled. Stric 
true to label, noble in quality, modes t 
price. For over half a century grov 
in favor. 

Sold by leading dealers in all chief citic 
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A SENSIBLE, SERVICEABLE GIFT 
EVERY MAN WILL APPRECIATE 
An article for wear that’s comfortable, at- 

tractive an’| gives good service always makes 

an acceptable gift. In choosing 


A combination box of President Sus- 
penders and Ball Bearing Garters 


you will be sure to pleaseany man. This box, 
decorated with an attractive * Head” by the 
great artist, BOILEAU, makes the most beau- 
tiful holiday package we’ ve yet offered. 

Most men wear President Suspenders, but the man who 
has yet to try them will also appreciate your discriminating 
judgment in selecting them for his gift. The long service 
they render, the delightfal comfort they insure, and their 
attractive patterns, make them a gift that’s worth while. 

Ball Bearing Garters are also made on the principle of 
most comfort and wear. Their ball bearing sock-hold re- 
lieves the strain on the elastic, adding greater life to it. 
They will not bind—cannot slip—and do not sag, giving a 
secure and comfortable hold to the sock, Like President 
Suspenders, every pair is guaranteed. 

The sense of security and full comfort that he will 
experience in both Suspenders and Garters will go far 
towards making your gift a lasting and pleasing re- 
membrance. At all first-class stores or mailed direct for 75c. 


PRESIDENT-BOILEAV 
CALENDAR, 1906 


T°? enable art lovers to obtain 
acomplete set of the beautiful 
heads by Boreav, with which 
the President Suspender boxes 
are decorated, we have issued a 
Presipent-Borteavu Calendar. 
All the printing, including the 
calendar for the entire twelve 
months, is on the first sheet. 
The other three are devoted ex- 
clusively to the Bormgav heads 
in color. The size of the calen- 
dar is 8x12. These beautiful 
studies are suitable for framing, 
and make an attractive decora- 
tion for a den or living-room. 
Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 


The C. A. Edgarton 
Manufacturing Company 


Box 309, Shirley, Mass. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co, Box 309, Shirley,Mass. 





Outlast two or three ordinary brushes 
—but cost no more! The bristles are 
the life of a brush—bristles in Du- 
pont brushes are the finest pro- 
curable. The name “DUPONT” 

ona brush guarantees qual- 

ity, wear, and absolute sat- 

isfaction. The product of 

the largest and most 

thoroughly equipped 

factory in the world. 

Hundreds of styles 


For Nineteen Centuries 


The cleansing of the teeth was a hap- 
hazard experiment. e discovery of 
CALOX, the Oxygen Tooth Powder, 


has made it a scientific certainty. 


Goods, Depart- 
ment, Drug and 
Feweiry Stores. if 
net at your dealer's, 


CALOX is the most decided advance 
in mouth hygiene and tooth preserva- 
tion that has been made within recent 
years.—Buffalo Medical Journal. 


Send for sample sufficient for several days’ 
trial and prove its value for yourself 


McKesson & Robbins 


94 Fulton Street New York City 


about Brushes and 
Bristles, how to select 
and take care of Brushvs, 
etc., sent on request 
E. DUPONT & CO., 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Office, 26-28 Washington Place 
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A lérode 


(Hand-Finished) 
l/nder- 
WEAK 


May be found in every city in the United 
States and Canada. If you cannot procure from 
your dealer, write to 


Lord eon 7 a lor, Wholesale Distributors, 


NEW YORK, 








| 1,000 illustrations 
| of articles for the 








Will outwear three 
of the ordinary kind 


More elast 


non-rusting metal parts 
Absolutely unbreakable leather ends 


Guaranteed best 50c suspender made 
Can be had in light and heavy weivht 
for man or youth, extra length same price 


Suitable for all classes 


If your dealer won't supply you 

we will, postpaid, for 50 cents 

Send for valuable free booklet 
“Correct Dress and Suspender Styles” 


Hewes & Potter 


Largest makers of Suspenders 
ithe World 
Dept. 26, 87 Lincoln Street 
Boston, Mass. 





pupuran 





APPAREL FOR CHILDREN EXCLUSIVELY, 


Designers, Importers, 
Manufacturers & Retailers. 


| Invariable Excellence 


of Quality. 
Distinctive Styles. 


Out - of - Town 
Patrons can order 
as safely and as sat- 
isfactorily through 
Our Mail Order Dept. 


as by personal 


| shopping 


OUR 


CATALOGUE 


contains 20,000 
items with over 


J 


Complete Outfitting of Boys, Girls and Babies. 
Sent for 4 cts. postage 

We have no branch stores—no agents. 
Address Dept. 6. 


60-62 W. 23d St. - - NEW YORK 


Dead Air 
Dead Brain 


The equipment of 
20,000 Offices, Hiome 
etc., with Pullman 
Ventilators = sho 
convince the most 
skeptical that the 


PULLMAN SYSTEM OF VENTILATION 


will give you the fresh air Nature demands to assist 
her in maintaining good health and a clear brain 
This system is automatic in its operation, requires 
no power or attention. Inexpensive but efficient 
Do not expect your employees to do good work it 
stuffy and vitiated atmosphere; or your children ¢ 
grow strong and healthy without properly ventilate: 
sleeping-rooms. 
Among the many users of oursystem we in 
clude Harper & Brothers, publish 
ers of this magazine. whose off ce; 
are fully ecuipped. 
Write for Free Booklet 
No. 6 containing fresh-air 
information and full de- 
scription of our venti-* 
lators. 


Pullman Automatic 
Ventilator Co. 
YORK, PA. 
Branch Offices: New 
York, Chicago, Pittsburg. 


Philadelphia. Baltimore, 
Washington, D.C, 
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) SHEPHERD'S 


, PATENTED 
OPEN-BACK 


Military, Price $4.50 per pair 
SANITARY—CLEANLY 
SER VICEABLE 


he only hair-brush made that is fit for a 
tidious person to use, because it is the 
ily brush that can be kept clean. Its con- 
truction renders impossible the accumula- 
tion of dandruff and dust at the base of the 
istles. The old-fashicned brush is an 
ideal breeding-ground for germs and dis- 
ease. Cleanly persons will be quick to 
ibandon its use and adopt the open- back 
rush, with its many points of superiority. 

Celluloid backs in perfect imitation 

of ivory, tortoise-shell or ebony 
ir deaier will not supply you, send to us for 


ns and price-list. 


THE CELLULOID COMPANY 








30.36 Washington Place New York, N. Y. 





Lightest, 
Easiest, 


Cosiest 


Made 


| 


No. 457 


Women’s $1.00 
Men’s - $1.25 


DELIVERED 


Comfy Slipper’ 


Made of pure wool felt, soft leather soles 
with one inch of carded wool between felt 
inner sole and felt and leather outer soles, 
making a perfect cushion 
tread. Ideal for the bed- ioe 


room. Weight 2 ounces. 


Colors: Navy Blue, Drab, 
Brown and Red. 4. (LATER 


Send for CATALOGUE. No. 25 showing many new styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
119 West 23d Street, New York. 
ee —, 


15 
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SPOO SILK 


Corticelli Spool Silk wears well in 
the garment ; the seams don't rip, and 
each stitch holds sectre. We guarantee 
Corticelli Silk is snjooth, even, elastic 
and strong, and that\jevery spool is full 
measure. Corticellii) costs YOU the 
same as common silk| but you get more 
silk, better silk and stronger silk when 
you buy ‘“‘ Corticelli.? 


Free Lessons in Embroidery 


We also make Corti¢elli Silk in every 
size best adapted for fine art needlework, 
doilies, centerpieces, spfa pillows, etc. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for our new 
‘*Lessons in Embroidery Booklet,’’ 
showing Beautiful Coldred Plates of 26 
different flowers. Addfess 


Corticelli Silk Mills, 74 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 


> 
¢ . —— — 
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Business Encyclopedia Free 


At a cost of thousands of dollars, with the aid of twenty-seven bus- 
we have compiled the only real Business Man's 


iness experts, 


IF 
YOU WANT 
TO KNOW 

HOW TO 


Encyclopedia in existence. We have clipped, 
extracted, preserved business data from thousands 
of different sources—from magazines, newspapers, 
books, correspondence courses. from actual bus- 
iness experience. And all this data we have 
boiled down, classified, arranged and indexed into 
one complete business Britannica — offered free. 


One man under ordinary condi Experienced Business Men, Manu- 


tions could not collect in a lifetime 
one hundredth part of the business 
information these books contain. 
Where the average business man 
sees one article, reads one book, 
our twenty-seven experts, with ev- 
ery convenience at their disposal, 
have read. clipped and edited a 
hundred for this encyclopedia. 
Moreover, these experts analyzed 
nine correspondence schools 
courses, $265 worth of business in- 
struction—and what they learned 
they condensed and published in 
The Business Men's Encyclopedia. 

And there are equally important 


facturers. Bank ers. Credit Men. Ac 

orr ver- 
tising Writers SS. Office 
Managers—men in al! lines of work, 
in al! positions—will find the Ency- 
clopedia a business guide, a legal 
advisor, a handy dictionary of 
business data crammed full of 
helps. suggestions and ideas on 
the daily problems of business. 
Professional and literary men 
should have a set for reference to 
the terse sayings on business top 
ics of such men as Andrew 
Cacneate, Philip D. Armour, Mar 
shall Field, John D. Rockefeller, 
Russell Sage. Alexander Revell, 





7Ae 


BUSINESS 


MANS 
CYCLOPEDIA 


VOL. 


IF 
YOU WANT 


—postal infor- 
maton 
—shippingrates 





—incorporate contributions on Advertising, Busi- 
form part- ness Correspondence. Business Man- 
nership al Science of 

Accounts. Rapid Caleuletion Busi- 
sell goods ness Law, raffic, Proofreading. 
write adver- 
tisements 
prepare bus- 
iness letters 

—read proof 
buy office 
supplies 


John Wanamaker, and dozens of 
other — of industry. No 
matter what your vocation, you 

need this Encyclopedia in your formulas 
office. on your desk, to-day, now. —tables of 


The way to get these two volumes absolutely free is through interest 


SYSTEM ere 


copyright laws 
THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


business 
abbreviations 
System is essential to business success. And so is SYSTEM, the Wall Street 
magazine, It tells every month al! the new business tricks that save terms, or 
—handle acct’s time—all the little office wrinkles that save worry. 250 or more pages of If You Want to 
— indispensable information for business men. Through SYSTEM you can ager Anything 
anage & learn all that anyone can possibly tell you about system and business ee Wosiees 
factory methods. It will give you each month dozens of complete advertising, Paemlt this Ea- 
—employ labor selling and manufacturing sew oa that have built up some of the greatest eydlepedia 
retail, wholesale and manufacturing concerns in America. The price of 
SYSTEM is two dollarsa year. It is worth a great deal more than that 
to any alert man with his eyes on the main chance. 
W. P. CHASE & Co.: “We would not have SYSTEM 
” discontinued now though ad price were raised to $10 a year. 
BURROWS Bros. Co.: “Asingle suggestion oftentimes 
saves us more than the cost of a year's subscription.” 
Send $2.00 to-day while you have it in mind. We will send you a sub 
stantially bound set of the Business Man's Encyclopedia—in two volumes 
—all transportation charges fully prepaid, and will enter 
your name for a full year’s subscription to SYSTEM. 
Write your name on the margin of this advertisement— 
tear out— mail to-day with a two dollar bill. 
SPECIAL — Include Soc extra and we will send the 
two volumes bound in handsome vellum, Better 
still, include $1.00 extra ($3.00 in all). and we 
will bind the books for you in the finest flex- 
ible Morocco and gold the edges. 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
Desk X CHICAGO 


—business 











Regular Depart- 
ments in 
SYSTEM 

Selling 
Advertising 
Business Corres- 
pondence 
Manufacunng 


Credits 
Talks to Salesmen 





for which please en- 

ter my name for one 

*s subscription to 

sYst STEM, beginning with 
the current number aiid send 


me without extra om, all 
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The Truth About the 
pn bes: ets Clothing Question: 


Af 
Vian » 








HE important question in buying clothes is the 

question of material, foundation and workmanship. 
Mere general claims on these points will not 

satisfy the careful buyer— You want proof. 

Kohn Brothers give you the proof—the “inside infor 
mation.” No need to tell you how clothes look; when you 
first “try them on” they are perfect clothes then. 

The illustration on this page 
shows how they look firs/, /ast and 
all the time. 

The reason why Kohn Brothers’ 
coats keep their shape is a pertect 
process tn tatloring. 

What you can'/ see, and there- 
fore need to know about clothes, is 
just the thing other makers of 
clothes do not tell you. 

The illustration of the “K-B” 
shoulder and coat front is the “in- 
side information” illustrated. 





IF The “K-B” shoulder and coat 

U WANT front was originated by us and pat- 
ents thereon are pending. 
»stal infor. This shoulder in the hands of 
ation skilled tailors enables us tosecure a 
: ' pertect fitting and shape retaining 
ippingrates garment, impossible to attain in any 
isiness other way. 
rmulas We use only fine wool felt for 
bles of : padding—because cheap felt lacks 
rest in firmness, the essential quality for “holding up.” 
. We use the best all-linen duck canvas—thoroughly 

oar laws shrunk before using. 
pyright laws i We use the very best genuine hair cloth in all our 
siness | coat fronts, because inferior imitations would warp, 
breviations j sag and break. ; 
fall Street We protect the edge of the hair cloth by a broad 
me. of tape to prevent the hair cloth from working through— 

ms i this also acts as a “stay” for buttons and buttonholes. 
yu Want to This is the perfect and lasting foundation upon 
y Anything which we build. 
‘ Business Now you know why Kchn Brothers’ clothes hold 
ay En- I their good looks long after ready-to-wear clothes lose the 





shape that looked well enough in the “try on.” 

Say to your dealer next time—*I want Kohn Bro- 
thers’ clothes—the clothes that prove that they hold their 
shape.” If he doesn’t handle the Kohn Brothers’ garments, 
write to us and we will refer you to a dealer who does. 

Our handsome new illustrated Style Book (FB),“The 
Clothes a Man Should Wear,” will tell you more about 
Kohn Brothers’ clothes. It is free to any man who cares to 
know what he is getting for his money. Write for it today 


ohn Br others 


=. | THE KB. SYSTEM OF 
en | FINE HAND TAILORED 
a CLOTHING FOR MEN 
1 Baye: - CHICAGO 


"s Enyck 
fer. 

‘ Look FOR OUR LABEL IN ALL GENUINE NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA: BOSTON 
“K-B”" CLOTHES. - SAN FRANCISCO - 
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| How Many Habe You In Your Library? 








Jo those who have 
purchased 6 volumes 





Complete Works are in 


WAIN’S _. 





| 


Volumes \ 











es 


; Jo those Who have 
| purchased J2 volumes 





ERE is an opportunity to secure the 

remaining 17 volumes needed to 
complete your set of Mark Twain's Works. 
The additional volumes are identical in 
size, make-up, color of binding, and all 
other respects with those you now possess. 
You now have either the FIRST SERIES— 


The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg 
The Prince and the Pauper 
Huckleberry Finn 

A Connecticut Yankee 

Life on the Mississippi 

Tom Sawyer Abroad 


the SECOND SERIES— 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Innocents Abroad. Vol. 1. 
Innocents Abroad. Vol. II, 
Pudd’nhead Wilson 
Roughing It. Vol. L 
Roughing It. Vol. Il. 


0 


— 


On receipt of $1.00 we will send you the remain- 
ing 17 volumes, in all respects uniform with those 
you already own, all charges prepaid. If you do 
not like the books when they reach you, send 
them back at our expense, and we will return the 
$1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 per 
month until the full amount, $31.00, is paid. On 
receipt of your request for these books we will 
send you, without additional cost, any two 
of these periodicals — HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER'S BAZAR, or THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW—for one year. In 
writing, state which series of books you now 
have and which periodicals you wish. Address 








| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





TERE is an opportunity to secure th 
remaining 11 volumes needed 

complete your set of Mark Twain's Works 
The additional volumes are identical ji 
size, make-up, color of binding, and ; 
other respects with those you now pos- 
sess. You have now both the First and 
Second Series. The remaining 11 volumes 
are 


Following the Equator. Vol. I. 
Following the Equator. Vol. IIL. 
Joan of Arc. Vol. IL 

Joan of Are. Vol. Il. 

A Tramp Abroad. Vol. I, 

A Tramp Abroad. Vol. II. 
Sketches New and Old 

The Gilded Age. Vol. I. 

The Gilded Age. Vol. Il. 

The American Claimant 
Literary Essays 


On receipt of $1.00 we will send you the remain- 
ing 11 volumes, in all respects uniform with those 
you already own, all charges prepaid. If you d 

not like the books when they reach you, send 
them back at our expense, and we will return the 
$1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 per 
month until the full amount, $19.00, is paid. Or 
receipt of your request for these books we wil 
send you, without additional cost, either 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
HARPER’S BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW for one year. In writing, state which 
periodical you wish. Address 
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HARPER'S 


Hair-Splitting 
Edge 


Try your razor to-night and see if it 
will cut a hair at a touch. 

It ought to if well sharpened. 

Perhaps you don’t thoroughly un- 
derstand how to strop it. 

Send for our free catalogue, and it 
will tell you clearly and exactly how 
to keep a razor in perfect condition. 

But knowing how is only the start. 
The very finest strop is none too 
good for a good razor. 


TORREY 
STROPS 


are prepared in a special way and put 
the hair-splitting edge on any razor 
in just a few strokes. 

Torrey Strops are the result of 50 
years’ experience in strop making. 
They are made in all styles, including 
Swing, Cushion Belts, etc., and are 
sold at 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
and $2.50. 

Sent postpaid if your dealer can- 
not supply. Money refunded or a 
new strop if not satisfactory. 

Torrey’s OlltEdge Dressing will 
keep any strop soft and pliable. 
Price 15 cents at dealers or mailed on 
receipt of price. 


Send for free catalogue. 


J. R. TORREY & Co. 
P. O. Box 41, Worcester, Masa, 
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S SOFTNESS 


COMBINED 
with STRENGTH 


In no leather are softness and pliability so 
verfectly combined with strength and dura- 
Bitits as in that used for “Snow” Shoes 
The former qualities mean neatness of fit, 
comfort, ease; the latter mean long service 
and iron wear. All “Snow” leathers are 
especially tanned for our particular uses, 
and are subjected to the most rigid tests 
before they enter our factory. This isbuta 
part of the wonderful system upon which 
the success of the “Snow” Shoe is based—a 
system that results from thirty-one years 
of conscientious endeavor to prc duce fault- 
less footwear for men, 


The «6 D 


SHOE 


is unapproachable in style and elegance ot 
finish, The extra outlay for the many details 
of workmanship not found elsewhere is 
enormous. This is why the buyer of ‘**Snow”’ 
Shoes gets the greatest value for his money ; 
this is why they are the first-chosen among 
00 fastidious dressers. The remark- 
$3. able durability of the “Snow” 
makes it the shoe of service, while 
to its surpassing style commends it 
$4.00 to the follower of fashion. Look 
for the characteristic ‘“‘Snow” 

stamp on the lining. 

Let us send you 


OUR STYLE BOOKLET 
~. It pictures in a handsome man- 
ner the correct styles in men’s 
footwear. Free for the ask- 
ing. Your dealer ought to 
earry “Snow” Shoes. he 
doesn’t, let us know and 
we will see that you are 
supplied. 
Correspondence invited 
from shoemen everywhere 
in order that “ Snow’ 


0. 4498 GEORGE 


G. SNOW CO. 
Brockton, 


imax Last; 


Shoes may be obtain- 
able in every commu- 
nity in the country. 
} cl 


fx; heavy weight sole. Mass. 
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Send $4.00 now for 1906 and you will receive all the numbers 
of the WEEKLY, free, from the time you write to January 1; 
or, if you prefer, HARPER'S MAGAZINE and HARPER'S 
WEEKLY will be sent to one address for one year for $7.00 








ARPER’S 
EEKLY 


for 1906 




















HARPER'S WEEKLY has become the foremost political 
journal of America. Theillustrations in every issue are made 
with the care which is given to the illustration of books. 





MR. W. D. HOWELLS, MR. SYDNEY BROOKS, and 
Mr. James MacArthur will write regularly of literature 
and of people and events in public view. Two pages will 
be given each week to the theatre. The foreign letter 
will keep one in intimate touch with affairs abroad. 





THERE WILL BE SPECIAL ARTICLES in each issue 
on science, invention, art, finance, travel, adventure, dis- 
covery, etc., by authors who give the last word of authority 

Professor Simon Newcomb, in science; President Charles 
F. Thwing, President of Western Reserve University, in 
education; Professor Jacoby, of Columbia, in astronomy; 
Commander Peary, on his trip in search of the Pole, etc., etc. 


FIFTY-TWO SHORT STORIES by the best authors 
will appear during the year in addition to a new serial by 
one of the best-known writers now before the public. 














REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD—Panama, the Far East, etc.——are reporting at first 
hand the making of world history. Harper’s WEEKLY 
is a daily paper and an illustrated magazine in one. It pre- 
sents every week an interesting and reliable summary of 
the important events of America and throughout the world. 





Order from your nearest newsdealer, or send 
your subscription direct to the publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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"Gillette Safety 


This picture is self-explaining, It tells the story! The man who to-day 
shaves with a Gillette shaves with comfort and with safety. Other men take 
chances or are slaves to the © barber habit.’ Which kind of man are you? 

A single trial will convince the most incredulous. It is not what we say 
alone, but what others say who use a Gillette Safety Razor, that will have with 
you the greatest weight. Ask the man who uses a Gillette and hear what he says. 


$5.00 Complete —An Ideal Christmas Gift 


The Razor is triple silver-plated ; has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered, and 
keen double-edged blades. These blades are sharpened and ground by a secret 
process and require no honing or stropping. New Blades $1.00 per dozen. 


Each Blade will give from Twenty to Forty Smooth and Delightful Shaves 


You therefore have by using a Gillette Safety Razor 400 shaves without strop- 
ping, at less than 1 cent a shave. 


OVER 200,000 NOW IN USE 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor. Accept no 
substitute. He can procure it for you. 

Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-day Free 
Trial Offer. Most dealers make this ofier; if yours dees not, we will. 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
1113 TIMES BUILDING :: 42d Street and Broadway ss NEW YORK 
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(- J ** HARPER'S BAZAR Sets the Fashion 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


NOVEMBER 








In the back portion of HARPER’S BAZAR are printed some letters of praise from old subscribers on the ground 
of its “ constant improvement ’’—words that may be cordially echoed by many others, to whose homes the BAZAR 
has been a steady visitor from the days of hanging curls or braids. It has changed its shape since then, and is « 
monthly instead of a weekly; but it is still the same reliable periodical, with all “‘ modern improvements” added 
to it. It is a magazine for women which maintains a true and sound standard of real womanliness, and has there 

4 fore an “ atmosphere”’ not less valuable than its literary features.—New Orleans Times-Democrat 

















The November number of HaArper’s Bazar is a special Thanksgiving 
Number, full of strong and timely features. Among the admirable articles a| 
ready scheduled for this issue are: 


A HELPLESS SITUATION By Mark Twain 
A characteristically brilliant discussion of a very important and timely question. 

“THAT WHICH IS PERFECT ”—a Thanksgiving story By Emery Pottle 
A really charming tale, with admirable illustrations by Lester Ralph. 

AMERICAN WOMEN IN ENGLISH SOCIETY By Anglo-American 

No. 3—Mrs. George Cornwallis West 

An admirably written, beautifully illustrated article on one of the most distinguished 
women of to-day. 

RHYMES FOR CHILDREN By Amanda Barris 
Charming verses, with equally charming illustrations by Rose Cecil O'Neill. 

FASHIONS FOR WINTER By A. T. Ashmore 


With numerous illustrations by Ethel and Guy Rose, of Paris. Among the topics 
discussed are 


HoME AND STREET GOWNS, FASHIONS FOR BRIDEs, 
WINTER Furs, CoaTs AND WRAPS, AND SIMPLE FASHIONS. 


CHANGES IN NEWPORT LIFE AND FORMS OF ENTERTAINMENT 


By Florence Howe Hall 
An authoritative article on a subject of very general interest. 


THE DEBTOR By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


The twenty-fifth chapter-of Mrs. Freeman's great novel, now approaching its close 


Among the very helpful and practical material in the number are the following: 


HOMEMADE CHRISTMAS GIPTS (lllus.), By Mary Tart. 
SIMPLE AILMENTS OF CHILDREN, By MARIANNA WHEELER, 
OUR GIRLS, (Supt. of the Babies’ Hospital of New York 
THE HALLOWE’EN WITCH PARTY, By Kate Hopkins. 
THE CHURCH SOCIABLE, By Heven Lanpon. 
HOME DRESSMAKING, By Rosa E. Payne. 
Illustrated with diagrams. 
WOMEN AND MONEY SPENDING, By BELLE Squire. 
(Every woman should read this !) 
WOMEN’S WORK IN DECORATION, By Martua CuTLER. 
Exquisitely illustrated by the author. 
HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES, By JANE CALHOUN. 


THE THANKSGIVING DINNER, 


By JOSEPHINE GRENIER. 
Illustrated with photographs. 


Our Paris Letter is brilliant, as usual. The editorial and humor departments are wel 


filled, and much space is given to questions of good form and entertainment. 








The subscription price of HARPER’s BAZAR is one dollar a year. 
Single copies at fifteen cents each are sold on all news-stands. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Attractive Winter Voyages 


See the Cruise Programme of the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


To the ORIENT 


Including MADEIRA, SPAIN, the MEDITERRANEAN, 
EGYPT, and the HOLY LAND, by the 


a - MOLTKE From New York, January 30, 1906 
Duration 76 Days; Cost $300 and upward 


To the WEST INDIES 
By the “ PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE” 


Leaving New York 
Jan. 15, 1906, Duration 19 days ; Cost $125 and upward 
Feb. 6, Duration 26 days ; Cost $175 and upward 
Mar. 8, Duration 23 Days; Cost $150 and upward 
SPECIAL SHORT CRUISES DURING THE FALL, 
SPRING, AND WINTER MONTHS 
By the “*PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE”’ and ** METEOR" 
P i. From New York to the Mediterranean and Adriatic Se ass 
pth f’ruis se in the M 


editerranean and Adriatic Seas and to Egyptand the Holy L: arta 
The Duration of these Cruises varies from 14 to 3 Days, and the 
at is from $75 te 9175 and upward 
Complete Itineraries and I)lustrated Booklet 
’ ul on application to the 
Barris ms, HAMBBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
37 Broadway 1229 Walnut St. 159 Randolph St. 901 Olive St. 
F : NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
shmore ; 


pK 


will be sent promptly to any address 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


Select limited parties leave Jan. 6, 13, 26, 


By GILBERT PARKER Feb. &, 11,37, 1008, visiting the MeDrre 


KANEAN, EGYPT and the Niik, the Hory 
LAND, the LEVANT, etc. Fares, including all 


expenses, first-class throughout, $600 : and up. 
This wonderfully dramatic story of Charley 


Steele, the man-cl-the-workd, and Rosalie COOK'S S NILE STEAMERS 


Evanturel, the village girl, has charmec Luxuriously equipped, sail four 
7 nae . , P times every week from Caixo for 
thousands of readers. The story is woven the First and SECOND CATA- 


} ~ RACTS, KHAKTOUM, etc. Daha 
about a man, tempted but re-awakened, beahs and elegant private steamers 
: : for charter to families and private 

who successfully battles with his problem ‘ parties. 


Illustrated. Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 ; THOS. COOK & SON 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 


Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. ¥. se 


ff ORIENT 


Conducted Mediterranean and Oriental Tour and 
C ruise will sail January 30t! Unequalled itin- 
erary. Reasonabie. First-class throughout. Il- 
lustrated programme free. Address 
DE POTTER TOURS, 45 Broadway, New York 

(26th Year) 
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RAYMOND WHITCOMB 


TOURS TO 


CALIFORNIA (oii: 








leave tl 
Pacific 
Either 


all expe 





Sleeping, 


Trains of 
Dining, Library and Observation Cars 
ie East frequently and run through to the 
Coast without the usual change of cars. 
one-way, round-trip, or tickets including 
nses accepted on these trains. 


MEXICO Finely equipped trains 
with Dining-Cars af- 








Interpr 





OTHER TOURS 7°. 


turd every comfort for 


seeing places of historic and picturesque interest 
in Mexico 


that could not otherwise be visited. 
eters provided. 

California, 
Cuba, 








compet 
eler ot 


Send 








Philadelphia: 1005 Chestnut St. 
Pitisborgh: Park Building 


Porto Rico, Japan, Around the World, Hawaii, 
Europe, 
expense 


etc., including every traveling and hotel 
and the services of experienced and 
ent representatives who relieve the trav- 
every care, 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets everywhere. 


for Book, mentioning information desired. 


RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB CO. 


New York: 25 Union Square 
Boston: 306 Washington St. 
Chicago: 183 Jackson Blvd. 
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On our twenty-days tnp to and about Porto Rico 
cross the gulf stream twice. 
the island is due to the trade winds. 


Natural beauty and historical interest make everything on 
Porto Rico of absorbing interest. Columbus landed there. 


Our big Steamers have very little of the distressing 
rocking motion ihat makes sea-travel uncomfortable for 
You will enjoy every minute of the trip. 


By using the steamer as a hotel during the twelve days 
spent at the island, the fare of $140 covers all expenses 
aboard ship for the entire three-weeks trip. 


White for our books, 


N E W 


“The Busy Man’s Train.” 


Appropriate in its Name, 





Appropriate in its Route, 





Appropriate in its Character— 





“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 





This is 7’h4e century of all the ages. 

The New York Central- Lake Shore 
18-hour train between New York and 
Chicago (the two great commercial centers 
of America) is 7%e train of the century, 
and is appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


A beautiful etc ching of this train, print as on ¥ plete paper 
24 x 32 inches, ready for framing, will be se ree to any 
address on receipt of so re on Daniels, 
General Pass senger Age ent, ¢ ceand Central Station, New 
York. 






The delightful climate of 


“ Opportunities in Porto Rico” 
and “Impressions of Porto Rico,” containing full particu- 
lars about rates, sailing days, etc. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CoO. 
. nae A PD W Ae 
OR RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 


, ee 
25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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in Sunland 


A winter in “Our Italy,” under the 
shadow of the old missions and in a 
land redolent of romance, will make 

you happier and stronger for the expe- 
rience. The way there is easy and 
pleasant by the 


Golden State 
Limited 


re-established this month for the fourth 
season. Daily from Chicago and St. Louis, 
carrying the finest and most complete equip- 
ment Pullman can make. 
Full details of this and other California train 
service in the new “California 
Train Book.” Our beautiful California book, “The Golden State,” goes Rock Isiand 
with it, if asked for now. Write, enclosing six cents in stamps, to Svet . 
Susie 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Trafic Manager, 
Room 720 La Salle Station, 
CHICAGO. 
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PINEHURS Ten. 


(Founded by JAMES W. TUFTS) 






















is an ideal resort where late autumn and winter weather conditions 
are perfection. 


Pinehurst is located in the center of a reg 


which scientists have proved 
more natural tonic or ozone than any section east 
Colorado. 


Pinehurst has four hotels under one gener 


management, with prices varyir 
from $2.50 per day upwards. 


Pinehurst has fifty-two cottages, a casir 


and a splendid preparatory sch 
under the direction of Mr. A. G. Warren, Head Maste: 


Pinehurst has the best golf links south of 


Washington. There are two sepa 
rate courses, one of 18 holes and one of 9. Upon the 
former the North and South Championship Tournamen 
(a National event) has been held for the 
past six years. 


Pinehurs has a large livery of 


selected saddle and 
driving horses, and a well-known teacher 
of riding. 


Pinehurst offers exclusive shooting priv- 


ileges on a Game Preserve of 
35,000 acres, with kennels of trained dogs and expert 
guides. 


j has one of the model dairy farms 
Pinehurst ~q Reset Sy del dairy farm 

. 9 sanitary conditions are abso- 
Pinehurst’s wae? 


and are in- 

































spected and indorsed by experts. 


Pinehurst j:.0 sic "sn stapes 


consumptives are 
absolutely excluded. 


Pi h rs has a winter population at hotels, 
ine u and cottagers who 


love out-of- 
door life. 





Recon i 
- a 






The Holly Inn opens November 20; the Berkshire, January 1; 
the Carolina (one of the finest of America’s resort hotels), Japuary 9 ; 
and the Harvard, January 15. 





Through Pullman Service via Seaboard Air Line or Southern Railway. 
Only one night out from New York, Boston and Cincinnati. An exquisite 
book. with facsimiles of water-color sketches simflar to the above, illustrating 
the out-of-door features of Pinehurst, wil! be sent upon application. 






















ADDRESS PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE 


PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 


or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston, Mass. 
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IT ENTERTAINS LIVE AGENTS WANTED 

IT INSTRUCTS SPECIAL NEW OFFER 

iT AMUSES EXTRA LIBERAL TERMS 


Wide Awake Agents Make Good Money 


Securing subscriptions for 


The Four-Track News 


The Popular Magazine of Travel and Education. 








We are making a new special offer which enables any live agents—any 
industrious boys or girls—to make money by utilizing their spare time. 


You don’t have to urge it. 
Just show it, it sells itself! 
It has good talking qualities 
And it does its own talking. 


IT’S DIFFERENT 








It’s as entertaining as a good 
novel. 

It’s as instructive as an encyclo- 
pedia. 

It’s always and forever strictly 
up-to-date. 

It penetrates every accessible 
corner of the earth. 

It’s alive in every page and 
every page possesses value. 


We want 400 good agents 
and we have an offer that will 
get them. Don’t you want to 
belong to “the 400”? Ifso,send 
us your name, address, and two 
good references and we will send 
you a sample copy and full par- 


ticulars. 


DO IT NOW! 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 
Room No. 101, 7 East 42d St., New York 
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The UNITED FRUIT CO. ANNouNcE 


THREE SPECIAL TRIPS TO 


JAMAICA 


AND RETURN, INCLUDING ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES 
$100.00—DUR ATION 19 DAYS { 


Leaving Boston December 13th, 20th and 27th, at 10 a. m.,; 

Philadelphia December 14th, 2ist and 28th, at 10 a.m. & 
Upon the Magnificent Admiral Steamers, thus giving the tourist or the city-weary an ex 

to visit the Gem of the West Indies under ideal conditions. 

Leave Boston or Philadelphia on dates spec fied above, Port Antonio (stopping at 
Hotel Titchfield), with drives to Annotta Bay, Castleton Gardens, Kingston (st pping at Constant 
Bank Hotel), Morant Bay and Bowden, returning to Boston or Philadelphia. 
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overing Windsor, Burlington, Swift River, Blue Hole, and a rafting trip on 
River Rio Grande can be arranged at the slight additional cost of $5.00, 


If you are interested we will send free “‘A Happy Month in Jamaica,” a beautifully illus- | 


trated book, also *‘ The Golden Caribbean," our monthly paper. 


Long Wharf, Boston 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


Address any of these offices: 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


5 North Wharves, Philadelphia 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans 





Hughes and Henry Sts., Baltimore 
Thos. Cook & Son, Tourist Agents 
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Gly€erine Soap 


MAMA’S FAVORITE 
| The secret of a healthy and beautiful skin and a perfect com- 
plexion, Its perfume is unequaled and its transparency is a 
sign of its purity. Send 15c in stamps for full size samplecake. 
 _ FERD. MULHENS, Col o/R, German: 
S mMULMENS & KROPFF, 298 Broadway, New York 


IN HARVEST TIME 


When brisk, Autumn breezes roughen the skin, 
use Mennen’s—a positive relief for chappe 
hands, chafing and all skin troubles. 

Mennen's face on every box—be sure that you get the 
Genuine. 


For sale everywhere or by mail, M% eta. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newerk, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet Talcum. 


pun TOILET POWDER 





~ Am 


Accurate Knowledge 


of the cost of manufactured products 
is essential to the success of a business. 
Certainty is far better than an ** esti- 
mate” or ‘‘ guess.” It may mean the 
difference between profit or loss. 


ALL MANUFACTURERS COULD PROFIT- 





ABLY USE 


The Calculagraph 


to make records of working time of 
employees. 

@ Because it mechanically subtracts the 
time of commencing from the time of 
stopping and prints the difference—the 
ACTUAL WORKING TIME. 

@ Because it accounts for all the WORKING 
time as well as the IDLE time of each 
employee. 

@ Because its records may be classified 
and added without transcribing or post- 
ing the items. 

@ Because it saves labor. 

@ Because Tue CatcuLaGrapn is the only 
machine in the world capable of com- 
puting and recording ELAPSED TIME. 


@ Because 
IT MAKES NO CLERICAL ERRORS 


LET US PROVE THESE STATEMENTS TO 
YOUR SATISFACTION 


CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 
1410 Jewelers Building, New York City 
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EAU DE QUININE 
DENTIFRICE 
PERFUME 


Number 1.—Make yourself more attrac- 
tive, beautify your hair, give it more life, 
cleanse your scalp from dandruff. We 
send more than enough ED. PINAUD’'S 
EAU DE QUININE Hair Tonic for 3 
applications—FREE. 

Number 2,—Send for the latest fashionable 
perfume. We will send you a little bottle 
of ED. PINAUD’S PERFUME—the most 
famous in the world—FREE., 

Number 3.—Try the most exquisite denti- 
frice known. ED. PINAUD’S ELIXIR 
DENTIFRICE contains only the most 
healthful and beneficial ingredients. It 
whitens and preserves the teeth and puri- 
fies the breath. 


trial bottles will prove 
THESE THREE «: our claims, and please FREE, 
SSD ——— 
Send 10c., stamps or silver, to pay postage and packing. 


WRITE TO-DAY 
ED. PINAUD’S American Offices: 
ED. PINAUD BLDG.,Room 104, N.Y. City. 


——a| 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MILL- | 


IONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN | 
WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It | 


SOOTHES THE CHILD,SOFTENS THE GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHEA, Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 


| 
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HAIR ig 
FACE £ 
NECK j 


AND 


“TN COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
| accidentally spilled on the vack of the 
on washing atterward itwas discovered t 
hair was completely remov ed. We named ti 
dasor wery MODENE, It is absolutely 
but works sure results. Sets for a few 
and the hair disappears as if by magic It Cannot 
Fail. If the growth be light, one applicatic 
remove it; the heavy growth, such as the be 
growth on moles, may require two or more 
cations, and without slightest injury or unple 
feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes edectrolysts. 
Used by people of refinement, and rece 
y all whe have tested Ite meri 
Modene sent by ail, in safety mailing-cases (se 
sealed), on receipt of @1.00 per bottle. Send money 
with your full address written plainly Postaye-stamy 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 116, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
("We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


PERFLUous 


Ws AIR 


By My Scientific 
Treatment Especially 
Prepared for Each 
Individual Case. 


I suffered for years 

with a humiliating 

growth of hair on my 

face, and tried many rem- 

4) edies without success but I 

ultimately discovered the True 

Secret for the permanent removal! 

of hair, and for more than seven years have been 

applying my treatment to others, thereby ren- 

dering happinees to, and gaining thanks of, thous- 
ands of ladies. 


I assert and Will Prove to You, that my treat- 
ment will destroy the follicle and otherwise 
Permanently Remove the Hair Forever. \»o 
trace is left on the skin after using, and the treat- 


ment can be applied privately by yourself in your 
own chamber. 


IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME 
for further information and I will convince you of 
all I claim. I will glye prompt personal and Strictly 
Confidential attention to your letter, Being a 
woman, I know of the delicacy of such @ matter as 
this, and actaccordingly. Address, 


HELEN DOUGLAS, 20 east 22a'st-s new Youn city 





My PU-RE-CO SOAP and CREAM removes 
and prevents wrinkles and preserves the skin, May 
be had at all the best druggists or direct from me. 

50c. and $1.00 a jar. 
PU-RE-O0 SOAP, a Box of Three Cakes........50c. 
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Are You Too Thin? 


r only 15 minutes a day’s 
tice in your own room upon ¥#* 
ialexercises that I will give 
you can be round, plump, 
esome, rested and attractive. 
Nature intended you to be 
why should you not? The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the 
weekly reports of my pupils: 
st think, Miss Cocroft! I have 
gained 25 pounds.”’ 

Before | took up your work, I could 
not eat anything without the greatest 
distress, and now I think I can digest 
tacks. Iam so happy.” 

Every exercise and movement has 

mplished just what we wanted,” 

My bust, neck and chest have filled 

beautifully, and I carry myself 

e another woman.” 

You have done more for me than 

rs have done in 20 years. My 
nstipation is entirely relieved and 
my nerves are so rested.”’ 

[I have built up thousands of 

men—w hy not you? You 

| be so much more attractive 





i so much better satisfied with yeusedll 


I will cheerfully tell you about my work, 

1 if I cannot help your particular case I 
will tell you so, My information and advice 
are entirely free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Room 23 57 Washington St., Chicago 


Let Me Send You at 
my expense my 
Cloth-Bound Book 
on Eye Diseases, 
and My Advice 
About Your Eyes. 
Can Save Your 
Precious Sight. 


Eye Diseases! 
are hundreds 


en at 

s to whom 

i sight- 

i from going blind 
Nith this treatment 

e cured blindne sss of 
ny years’ standing 

re are still people suffering from eye diseases, h« 

those who are going blind—whom I can cure and giv 

r seeing 
I want these to let me send at my expense, 

k on “Eye Diseases Cured without Surgery 
learn of safe Dissolvent Treatment and see the 
sa most remarkable cure for Eye Diseases. 
I also want them to let me, at my expense, diagnose their 
uble, so that I can tell them what is the matter with their 


If your eyes feel weak—if they water easily—if they feel sore 

t times if they ache—-if they burn, smart or sting—if you see 
uck specks or long “’ hairs floating in the air—if an electric 
ht at night appears to have a halo around it—if obj jects appear 
m and indistinct—if you have pain in the forehead or back of 
ur head—if you feel nauseated or feverish—if y« nave any 
these symptoms you should act at once 

I give each case careful attention 

If your eves are affected let me send you, free. my Book loth 
und—* Eye Diseases Cured without Surgery.” 

Let me advise you at my expense about your eyes—let me tell 
u what is wrong with them. 

Write me a postal to-day for your Sight’s Sake. Address 


DR. OREN ONEAL 
Suite 97, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Body Builder aad 1d Strength Creator 


For Old People, tii)... 


Weak, Run-down Persons, and after Sickness 


The latest improvement on old- fashioned cod liveroil 
and emulsions. Deliciously palatable at ali seasons. 


For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place, 
Exclusive Agency given to One Druggist ina Piace 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass, 


I Can Reduce Flesh 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE IT BY NAT- 
URAL MEANS AND IN A DIGNIFIED MANNER? 

I have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 
years by a series of simple exercises practiced 
in the privacy of their own rooms and by use 
of merely a rational diet which will not weaken. 

I can reduce you and at the same time 
strengthen the stomach, heart and relieve you 
of such chronic ailments as rheumatism, con- 
stipation, weak nerves and such difficulties as 
depend upon good circulation, strong nerves, 
strong muscles, good blood, correct breathing, 

You can be as good a 
figure as any woman of 
your acquaintance—no 
drugs, no medicine. 

If I can reduce 7,000 
others I can reduce 
you. Why not? 

Write to me, I will 
cheerfully tell you all 
about my work and 
whether | can help you. 

Send 10 cents for 
instructive booklet; 
with card for your 
dressing table, show- 
ing corvect lines of a 
woman's figure in 


poise. : Ne 
Miss Cocroft at her desk 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Room 23 57 Washington St., Chicago 


NOTE—As President of the Physical Culture Extension work 
in America, Miss Cocroft needs no further introduction. 
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I can reduce 
your weight 3 to 5 
pounds a week without any 
radical ¢ change in what you eat; no 
nauseating drugs, no tight bandages, 
nor sickening cathartics. 1AM A REG- 
ULAR PRACTICING PHYSICIAN, making 
a specialty of the reduction of surplus 
flesh; and after you have taken my 





treatment a few weeks you will say: new on ‘* OBESITY—Its ‘Cause and 
** I never felt better in my life. v9 inet ff It is poate. yoy ae and 
PROMPT ructive. wi sent free and 
B ah. 1 NO & RIAN. be reduced wi id. Confidential corresponder 
Age 4 invited pom al interested, including physicians 
out causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; aeey nm 
abdomen, double chin or other evidences of Obesity on UNITED STA ATES MEDIC AL DISPENs ARY 
disappear; your form will acquire symmetry; | 99 pase 22 t., Dept. 1 lew York, N. y 
New York, N.y.J 


















Extracts from Adam’s Diary 


complexion will 
cleared; troubles of 
ee kidneys, stomach or other 
organs will be remedied; and you wil] 
be delightfully astonished : at they prompt 
ness and ease with which these resy 
are accomplished under my systen 
Call on me personally, or write, add: ress- 
ing Department as given below, for m; 














By MARK TWAIN 


‘One of the funniest pieces of writing that has come from the pen of the veteran humorist,” 


Philadelphia Rec 


he recorded his first impressions of Eve. 








(Established 1879.) 

“Cures While You Sleep.” 
wea , Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned 
unqualified praise. Restful nights are as- 


sured at once. Cresolene is a Boon to 


Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
jooklet. 


Cresolene Antisep- 
tic Throat Tablets for 
the irritated throat, at 
your druggist or from 
us. 0c, in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co, 

180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
288 St. J St. 

—_ » Montreal, 


** Of course, it is all nonsense,” 
wildest sort, but as such it is an undoubted masterpiece.” 


_HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


declares 


wd of these extracts from the diary which Adam kept in the Garden of Eden, and in w! 


says the critic, 


/ilustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


‘burlesque of the 





Ter WT 





































Do not be satisfied 

“t». With an indefinite 
“emulsion’’ which 

may disguise impurities but 
which does not exclude them 


F Peter Moller's 


- Cod Liver Oil 


may be obtained of any good druggist. 
It is made and bottled in Noz way, thus 
teaching you without possibility of 

adulteration. It is so pure 
that it is entirely 


Free From all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor 
Digests completely — 
no nauseous “‘r at- 


ing.” Never sold in & 
bulk. Take only the 


MU) {] "S « 

nig \ _ flat, oval waniee bear- = 
= ing mame of —-~ 
bi i Schieffelin & Co, 


Dd) New York 





Sole Agents 
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Hair Culture 


You can tell by a few minutes’ use of 
the Evans Vacuum Cap whether it is pos- 
ble for you to cultivate a growth of hair 
y our process, and we will send you the 
oparatus to make the experiment without 
pense on your part. If the Evans Vacuum 
gives the scalp a pleasant, tingling 
jsation and produces a healthy glow, 
‘n the normal condition of the scalp can 
restored, and a three or four minutes’ 

» of the Cap each day thereafter will, 
hin a reasonable time, develop a natural 
nd permanent growth of hair. 
the scalp remains white and lifeless 

er the Cap is removed, there would be 
ise to give the appliance a further trial. 

- hair cannot be made to grow in such 
The Appliance is placed on trial 
under a guarantee. issued by the 
efferson Bank, of Saint Louis, and any 
bank or banker who has made investigation 


will testify to the validity of this guarantee. | 


The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you an Evans Vacuum Cap by pre- 
paid express and will allow you ample time to prove 
its virtue, and the Jefferson Bank of Saint Louis 
will give you a certificate agreeing to return to you 
the price of the Cap if you do not cultivatea sufficient 
growth of hair within the trial period to convince you 
of the effectiveness of this method. ‘lhe bank will 
also specify that you are to be the judge as to bene- 
fits derived. The deposit is made with the Bank 
subject to your own order, and simply implies that 
the invention is not being ordered through curiosity, 
but that it will be used, and that is all we ask. We 
have no agents, and no one is authorized to sell, offer 
for sale or receive money for the Evans Vacuum 
Cap. The Cap is sold under the Bank’s Guarantee, 
and all money is sent direct to the Jefferson Bank 


1 16 page illustrated book will bv sent on request, 
postage prepaid in full. 
co. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP 
1103 Fullerton Bidg., 


If, how- | 








ST. LOUIS! 


THE RATIONAL TREATMENT 
OF SKIN DISEASES 

is based upon the use of a power- 
ful antiseptic that, while destroy- 
ing both the germs and the morbid 
element which cause the disease, 
does not injure or impair the 
healthy tissue. 

Experiments made by bacteri- 
ologists have proven that 


ydrozone 


in “which the only healing 
agent is Nascent Oxygen (near to 
the condition of Ozone), fulfills 
these requirements, and that it 
may be applied externally or ta- 
ken internally with perfect safety. 


For over fourteen years HYDROZONE 
has been indorsed and successfully used 
by the foremost physicians. /ts estab- 
lished reputation is so high that simt- 
lar names have been given to con- 
cocttons containing only water, oil of 
vitriol, sulphurous acid and inert im- 
purities. he label on every bottle of 
Hydrozone bears my signature: 


——— 





—— 


Chemist and Graduate of the“ Ecole Centrale des Arts et 
Manufactures de Paris, France.” 


HYDROZONE is sold by leading druggists. 
On receipt of attached coupon, properly filled 
out, you will be sent a 


Free Trial Bottle 


containing sufficient Hydrozone 
to demonstrate to you its healing 
properties. Mail the coupon, 
naming your druggist, to 
CHARLES MAR 

57 Prince St., New York City. 


Requests unaccompa- 
nied by coupon will 
be ignored. Only 

one free trial 
bottle to 

each fa. 

mily. 


Coupon 
good only 
until Dec. 5,'os 


Write Legibly. 
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And weekly dressings of 
Cuticura, purest and sweet- 
est of emollients, at once 
stop falling hair, remove 
crusts, scales, and dandruff, 
destroy hair parasites, soothe 
irritated, itching surfaces, 
stimulate the hair follicles, 
loosen the scalp skin, supply 
the roots with energy and 
nourishment, and make the 
hair grow upon a sweet 
wholesome, healthy scalp, 
when all else fails. 


Cuticura Soap combines delicate medicinal and emol- 
lient properties derived from Cuticura, the great Skin 
Cure, with the purest of cleansing ingredients and the 
most refreshing of flower odors. Two Soaps in one at one 
) ~namely, a Medicinal and Toilet Soap for 25c 

er Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole ™ 

@@” Mailed Free, “ How to Care for and Scalp.” 


ADVERTISER. 


NO MORE EXILE 
FOR CONSUMPTIVES, 


The encouraging news recently chr 
ited in the daily press in reference + 
inhalation treatment for Tuberculos 
causing widespread discussion az 
Ohvsicians. It is known as the Ber 
izer_ treatment. and -was originally use 
in St. Louis. Subsequently, experimen: 
were tonducted on a charitable bas! 
the terement districts of New York y 
among the poor people, where consum:. 
Non. is seen at its- worst. . After experi- | 
menting during the past year under the 
suvervision of a member of the city board | 
of health. it has been shown that out o 
one hundred cases over 65 per cent were 
successfully treated—a record which js re 
markable considering the adverse condi- 
tions surrounding the patients. The treat- 
ment consists of an, instrument, or nebu- 
izing apparatus, by which various heal- 
{nz and antiseptic oils are transposed into 
medicated air and breathed into the 
junes, This destroys the tubercle baci!: 
without irritation to the patient, heals 
the affeéted lung tissue, and allows nature 
to Complete the cure. 

TMovemént is now. on foot to establisn 
* sanitarium tin the ‘ep! of St. Louis, 
where this treatment will be used exclu- 
sivelv. but those who prefer can purchas:2 
the instrument with proper remedies and 
use it in their homes, thus avoiding the 
mecessitv of leaving the family circle—it 
now. being a well-understood fact that 
consumption is curable in any climate un- 
der prover treatment. 

In the office of the Bensonizer Sani- 
tarium Co.. 514 Granite block, St. Louis, 
several instrumerts are on exhibition for 
the purpose of en a mts | the treat- 
ment. and the profession and the public 
fre invited to call or write and investi- 
gate the treatment and FP secure copies of 
descrivtive booklets an iy hiets. It 
has long been maintained. that if a germi- 
cide could be inhaled without harsh ef- 
fect. it -would be the ideal treatment for 
pulmonary Tuberculosis, hence the medi- 
eal fraternity is much interested in re- 
cent developments and results. The medi- 
cal tournals are favorably commenting 





or the Bensonizer treatment, and it would 
seem that at last a weapon has been 
found “with which to successfully combat | 
the “Great White Plague.” 








From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Sept. 18, 1905 


The success of the Bensonizer treatment 
entitles it to rigid investigation. To thos 
who are interested full details will be giver 
of the experiments in New York City, t 
gether with copies of articles from the daily 
press and the medical journals. In fact 
everything will be done to show what the 
Bensonizer treatment is and how it accom 
plishes results. Where sufferers are in charge 
of a physician, we will correspond direct 
with the latter. Many physicians are now 
giving the treatment, and those who are not 
actually familiar with it recognize and en 
dorse its principles— which fact makes it 
easier in a great many cases for us to deal 
with the physician direct. Descriptive book 
lets and literature free on request. 


Bensonizer Sanitarium Co., 
Dr. E. L. Perry, Physician in charge. 


514 Granite Block, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Buffalo Lithia 
Water 


Has for Thirty Years been Recognized by the Medical Profession as 
an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria of Preg- 
nancy, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism and all Diseases 
Dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. Time adds to the 
Voluminous Testimony of Leading Clinical Observers. 
Dr. John V. Shoemaker, M . D., LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in 


the Medico-Chirurgical caw oh Philadelphia. See Medical Bulletin, July, 1902. Gives full clinical 
notes of nine cases of Albuminuria of Pregnancy and three cases of Puerperal Convulsions in which 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER pe er used with gratifying results, and adds, 
ie habitua use of 
by women who are enceinte is a commend: able prec aution agi ainst BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


the occurrence of Puerperal Convulsions.’ 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner, New York City and State, President 
Board of Pharmacy, New York City, E ‘xamining Physician, Corporation Council, New York City, 


os. Se “T have that! BUFFALO LITHIA WATER with great benefit in Bright’s 


Medical testimony of the highest order, attesting the value of this water in the other diseases mentioned, 
mailed to any address. For sale by grocers and druggists generally. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, Virginia. 


ERVOUSNES Exhausted or Debilitated — 


Nerve Force from any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. Cuurcuiti’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Aleohel, etc. 
The Specific Pill is pr irely vegetable, has been en ed ane pease ribed 








by physicians, and has peeves to be the best, safest, 


i itality, no matter how originally in 1p tired, as it reaches 
sot of the snent. Our remedies are the best « »f their kind, and contair 


in only the best anc i pu urest ingredients that money 
1y and science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


— e, ONE. DOLLAR per Box No ho eaeseern, C. 0. med or * Treatment Scheme. 


PERSONAL OPINIONS : sass hr ie ta as a 


Mask you t se in ‘ Fh x fog tu 
yw that amount, until we X it t ight gular channel ] nfident i t what I } been ny 
ts eee bing your H — phits I ve and So and please 3 with the pres aration Yours sincerely, Dr r : WEST 
I know of n le ateria M a t r € ic Pil 


for Nervous De ty ADOLPH BEHRE, M.D 
nic Chemistry ‘ead Physiology. New 


{for ree treatse- Winchester & Co., Chemists, 585 Beekman Bldg., N. Y. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A_ scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Washington. D. C. Des Moines, ta. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 211 N. Capitol St. as ag 
San Francisco, Cal., Dwight, Il. St. Louts.” me 4 ge rn 4246 Fifth Ave. 
1190 Market St. Marion, Ind. 038 Locust St. Pusiadels hia, Pa., Providence, BR. L. 
West Haven,Conn. Piainfield, Ind. North Conway, N. H. . Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


, Professor of 


Established 
1858 





Birmingham, Ala. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Pa., 
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Freedom for Slaves to Drink 


Bring us the worst cases of Alcoholism you can find, the victim being in delirium tremens, 
if you please, and we will destroy his craving for Alcohol in from 24 to 48 hours. We 
will have him eating and sleeping naturally in from three to five days, and in a few days 
more will have his nervous system restored to its normal condition. He will never, be- 
cause of the craving, begin to drink again. The patient is not placed under restraint. 


THE OPPENHEIMER TREATMENT 


FOR ALCOHOLISM 


Treatment Established Fifteen Years 


NO SUFFERING NO INJECTIONS NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS 
NO BAD AFTER EFFECTS . 


All Drug Addictions also Successfully Treated at New York 








indorsed by a Special Committee of the Legislature of New York in May, 1905 


DIRECTORS 

| H. ALEXANDER, Formerly Vice-President Standard Oi] Co z ACKSON, Ex-Governor of Maryland 
JOSE AYMAR, Lawyer, New York WIL LIAM H a KSON, Congressman from Marylan 
IRVING BACHELLER, Author OLIVER H. LA M.D., Detroit, Mich 
LEROY W. BALDWIN, President E mpire Trust Co OHN McGINNISS. V.-P. United Copper Co., Butte, Mont 
ARCHER BROWN, Jr., New York CENNETH K. M’LAREN, Sec. Corp. Trust Co., N. J 
CHARLES R. BROWN. Banker and Broker, New York ISAAC OPPENHEIMER, M.D., New York 
CHARL ES EVANS, President Atlantic City National Bank CARL F. PRICE, Secretary and Treasurer 
a H ; N, Stock Exchange, New York LEONARD W. SWEET. Wholesale Jeweler, New Yor 

CA FOWLE R, Attorney, New York S. H. VANDERGRIFT. H T. Alexander & Co., New \ 
HE NRY ¢ >. IRONS, Seaboard Realty Co WILLIAM P. YOUNGS, Lumber Merchant New Yor} 


ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


Rev. CHARLES H. FOWLER, Bishop M. E. Church Rev. JOSEPH C. HAR 
Rev. JOHN FP. SPENCE, D.D.. LL.D.. formerly Chancello of Rev. JOSEPH L KI 


American University, Harriman, Tenn 





Pau. D.D.. Bishop of Africa 


7 
RLIN, St. Patrick's Church, Phila 


J 
‘a 
Rev. JOHN J. HUGHES, Paulist Pathers. Church of St. Paul the Hon. CHARLES EMORY SMITH. Ex-Postmaster-Genera 


Apostle, New York Hon. WM T. STEAD. Editor Review of Reviews. Londor 
Rev. MADISON C PETERS, D_D., Immanuel Baptist Church, Hon. WILLIAM A STONE, Ex-Governor of Pennsylvar 
Baltimore, Md Hon JOHN WEAVER. Mayor of ‘aw 
Rev. FREDERICK J. STANLEY. D.D., First Presbyterian Gen C. CORBIN. Major-General U Arm 
Church, Atlantic City, N. J Hon. HOWARD B. FRENCH, President Philadelphia Ce 
Rev. LOUIS S OSBORNE, Episcopal Church, Newark, N. J Pharmacy 
Rabb: SOLOMON P( ISTER.TempleB naiJeshurum,Newark,N J Hon. LY at J. GAGE, Ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
Rev. GEORGE E. REED, D.D., LL.D.. Dickinson College, Car Hon. J] E CKARDS, Ex-Governor of Montana 
lisle, Pa ROBERT BITCAIRN Pittsburg, Pa., et al 


TREATMENT ALSO ADMINISTERED BY LICENSEES AT 
ALBANY, N. Y . 482 State Street PLAINFIELD, N. J., . P Plainfield Sani 
ASBURY PARK. N_ J 221 Asbury Avenue SBURG. PA.., 828 Lincoln Avenue, Allegher 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J... 714 Atlantic Avenue , Pé 841 North Broad St 
BROOKLYN. N.Y 44 Court Street OVIDENCE, a Industrial Trust Co. Buildin 
BOSTON, MASS 214 Boylston Street NG, PA.., 1ss North Fifth Street 
CHESTER, PA S. E. Corner Broad and Potter Streets SCRANTON, : 806 Mulberry Str 
DETROIT, MICH 56 Garfield Avenue JIN ND, N : a Virginia St 
FAIRFIELD, ME 160 Main Street t J  * és 12 * Savings Bank Bu 
Senco RG, PA., 1700 North Second Street y NGTON, ~ 1110 F Street N 
KEENE, H., 22 Roxbury Street fILKESBARRE, PA., 60 North Main St 
TENN., 622 Asylum Avenue WILSON, N. C., 219 East Nash St 
129 Wickliffe Street XICO CITY, MEXICO, ist San Francisco N 
140 Main Street LONDON, ENGL AND, e 231 Strand, W 
j 316 Freemason Street BARRANQUILLA Colombia, S 
{, CONN 107 Greene Street GUATEMALA CITY, GU ATEMALA,C.A., 12th Avenue So. } 
AND FIFTY OTHER CITIES 


indorsed by Many Prominent Men and Women Throughout the World. 
(Watch this series.) 
CYRUS EDSON M D “I have had a pretty extensive experience with the Oppenheimer treatment 
’ Ue having witnessed its effect in perhaps fifty cases. I consider it of very great va 
and have yet to see anything Pat good resulting therefrom. I have noticed no suct 
FORMERLY HEALTH COMMIS- secondary results as are frequently seen after other so-called ‘cures.’ In fact, patients 
SIONER OF THE PORT OF NEW feel better und stronger than before in every way. The treatment seems to act as 4 


P general restorative and as a tonic while absolutely removing desire for the stimulant 
YORK, WROTE: either drug or alcoholic’ 


REPRESENTATIVE PUY SCIANS in each bas | of the United States administer the Oppenheimer Treatment. 
Write for the name and address of the physician in your locality. 


The work of the Institute is conducted in full accord with the principles of medical ethics. ° 
For autograph letters indorsing the Oppenheimer treatment. cut out this coupon and mail to the 


OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE, 
1569 West 34th Street, New York _ 
(oF icetretnsstenittthitinimiisnhhiines ee... 
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eatment. 


Floors, Woodwork and Furniture" and learn how 


soft pine may be finished to look like beautiful 
hardwood. Sent free by manufacturers of 








It’s 


Write now | 
while 
you think 


t. 1, 1905, 
blished the 
t elaborate 


practical Contains ideas 


m home wood- worth $25.00 or 
shing ever more to persons who 
ght of. desire a beautiful home. 


Write for above book, ‘The Proper Treatment for 


ly and inexpensively you may beautify your 
me. Gives information about all kinds of wood, 
xd-cleaning, finishing and polishing. Tells how 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


‘A Complete Finish and Polish for Ali Wood" 


For Floors, Furniture and Woodwork 


Applied with cloth to bare wood or over dye, filler, 
varnish or shellac, it produces a lasting. artistic, 
sanitary finish to which dust and dirt will not 
adnere. Will not crack, blister, peel off, show laps, 
scratches or heel marks. Johnson's Wax is far 
superior to any other, one reason is that it contains 
the most polishing wax to the pound. Fine for 
preserving and polishing oil cloth and linoleum. 

Johnson's Prepared Wax is sold by ali dealers in paint. 

Ib. can, 30 cents; 1 and 2 Ib. cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 an 
8 lb. cans, 50 cents per pound. 
Write today for book, and mention edition O11. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities”’ 








Johnson’s 
Polishing Mitt 


For Use on 
Furniture and Woodwork 


for label from 1 tb. or la 
Johnson's Prepared Wax. 


To remove label piace can in hot | 


water or steam. 





Combination Bench 


and Tool Cabinet 


A solid oak, brass-trimmed, highly finished cab- 
inet, with work-bench and vise, and gs of the 
finest quality standard carpenters’ tools. 


Complete, as illustrated above, $85.00 
We make also the following Outfits in polished oak, 
brass-trimmed Wal! Cabinets, shaped like a suit-case, 
but larger, with same grade of tools as above: 
No. 51, 14 Tools......... $5.00 
~ xe . 10.00 
‘¢ 63, 36 a . 
oo ow ictosee Ee 
Our prices are f.o.b. New York, giving the best tools 
made (instead of cheap tools, and paying the freight). 
Special Tool Outfit catalogue No, 1692 illustrates 
and describes all five outfits. Send for copy. 
We issue many Special Catalogues, among which 
are the following: 
.1693, Wood Carvers’ Tools 
1694, Clay Modelling & Plaster Carving Tools 
1695, Venetian Iron and Tools 
1757 Tourist Autokit 


The “Tourist” Autokit is made up of 
the very best selected tools obtainable and is the 
highest type of repairing outfit for road use. The 
“Tourist” is especially arranged with reference 
to its quality and utility, and embodies every 
possible permanent and emergency value that 
can be included in a kit of this size. 


Our lnes include Bullders’, Cabinet and Piano 
Hardware, Bolt«, Screws, Nuts and Factory Sup- 
Hes, and all kinds of Small Teols for Weoed and 
Metal Workers (alxo Benches and Tools for Manual 
Training). We deal with consumers direct and tn- 
vite correspondence. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


Hardware, Tools, Supplies and Piano Materials 
4th Ave. and 13th St., New York, Since 1848 


Hardware 


of Quality 
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HOBART A. WALKER, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 








~ AUSTRIAN GRAY | 


on roof and walls makes a most charming effect 
a country house. 


Dexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stains 


have NO OFFENSIVE ODOR 


harmonize perfectly with the landscape 
Write for particulars to 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 
103 -105-107 Broad Street, BOSTON 


The following firms act as our Agents: H. M. HOOKER 
s7 W. Randolph St.. Chicago; W. S. HUESTON, 24 E. 2 
New York; JOHN D. S. 'OTTS, 218 Race St., Philade 
SMiTH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal.; F. H. MCDoN 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; WATERHOUSE & PRICE Co.,S 
Portland, Los Angeles 


tor 
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Safecraft 
Work Table 


Weight 
222 Ibs. 


No. 681. Price, $5.00 


FFORDS the 
proof modern safe without its 
forbidding, unsightly appear- 


Desk, buffet bookcase, sewing table, 
flower stand, etc., each one perfectly 
practical for its particular use, 
but at the same time provid- 
absolute protection for 





security of a fire- 


your valuables against 
fire or thieves 


$60.00 


and upwards. 


Furniture designed and 
hand made by 


Gustav Stickley 
at the Crafisman Workshops 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


Safes made by 


Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Co, 


400 BROADWAY, N.Y. CITY 


Write for Cat. H, with 
photos of the various pieces 
and full descriptions. Ad 
dress ** Safecraft™ Dept. 
400 Broadway. 














Breaking into Society 
By GEORGE ADE 


Author of 
“ Forty Modern Fables,” “ The Girl Proposition,” ete, 


A collection of crisp, new “fables” 


in Mr. Ade’s inimitable style, which 
has made his former work so pop- 
ular. Mr. Ade’s humor is inex- 
haustible, and every page sparkles 


| with his picturesque dialect and 


up-to-date metaphors. 
Illustrated Cloth, $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLSIHERS 


1877 FOR 28 YEARS 1905 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


is the largest private institution in the world, and the ONLY 
one where Cancer and Tumors are permanently cured. It 
owned and conducted by a regular graduate. A// physicians 
of standing are cordially invited to come and make a persona 
investigation. They will be entertained as our guests. U por 
receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor, we 
will mail at our expense the most valuable information ever 
published on this subject, and will tell you why the knife {ails 
to cure, and why the X-ray, Radium or any other light treat 
ment can never be successful, and all forms of so-called home 
treatment are worthless. Address 


| DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, «- North Adams, Mass. 


: Three Timely Hints 


1. The nights are cold, and some one gets sick, and artificial heat is necessary 


2. To apply artificial heat to the body, it is important to use a means that do¢ 


not irritate, burn the skin, or soon lose its heat. 


To meet the above requirements and guard against objectionable methods, y: 


should secure a Simplex Electric Heating Pad. These are made 
two sizes and three styles. The heat is always uniform and under control, 
and there is positively no danger of overheating. Connects to any lam; 
socket and fits any part of the body. For sale at dealers or sent direct. 


*“‘“Simplex Quality” 


isk us jor our illustrated Catalog and Price List E, with useful information on Electric Heating 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 


Chicago Office, Monadnock Block 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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80 per cent. of the furnace heat 
goes up the chimney; $80 out 
of every $100 in the coal bill. 
Moral: Save coal by building 
warm houses, The waste of 
one winter in a cold house 
would pay for enough 


Cabot’s 
Sheathing 
“Quilt”’ 


To learn it at our expense, 
simply send your address on 
a postal for trial quantity. 





It’s greatest brilliancy, least 
labor, absolute safety and long 
life for your Silver. At Grocers 


les ”’ ES | to make it almost cold-proof 


thich 
pop- 
nex- 
rkles 

and 


HERS 


1905 
ATED 


ition ¢« 
cnife f 
ght treat 
lled he 


Ss, Mass. 


for all time. 


Saves money, 


makes comfort, and preserves 


health. 


Sad 
Remember the coal 


Better and cheaper 


than back-plastering. 


bill when you build! 


Send for sample and prices. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


145 A Milk Street, 


Boston Mass. 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS, 


Heating Talks 





IV WHAT WILL IT COST? 





That isn't the question—Unhealthy 
Heat isn’t cheap at any price. 


KELSEY Heat 
Economical. 


Tue Kersey Warm Air Gen 
RRATOR is entirely and radically 
lifferent from all other Systems 

Ketsey Heat means Healthy 
Heat because it means pure fresh 

evenly warmed and distrib- 
ited to every room and every part 
ol every room 

No hot or cold spots—no un- 
sightly (and uncleanly) pipes or 
radiators—no coal dust or gas 

Only favo ways to get Heat that 
is really healthy—by means of an 
Indirect Steam or Hot Water 
System, which costs much more, 
both to install and to maintain, 
or by means of Tne Kesey 
Warm Arr Generator, which 
gives just as Aealthy Heat, just 
as even and thorough a distribw- 


Main Office 


is both Healthy and 


tion of the Heat, but at much 
less cost 

Furnaces are unhealthy, be- 
cause they “ bake” or “scorch” 
the air and do not eliminate the 
coal dust and gas—Dyrect Steam 
and Water Systems (those with 
pipes or radiators) because they 
must necessarily warm the same 
air yver and over again 

27,000 Keusevy GENERATO 
in actual use 

Adapted to Homes, Chu 
and Schools of all sizes 
new 

If you are building or thinking 
of building, or if your present 
Heating System is unsatisfactory, 
write for our Book. investigate 
and decide for yoursel/ 


Branch Office 
338 W. Fayette St. KELSEY 156 Fifth Avenue 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. HEATING CO. 


NEW YORK 


and Druggists everywhere. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap 
for washing and polishing 
Gold and Silver has equal merits. 
15 cents per cake. 
“SrLicon,” 30 Cliff St., NewYork, 


Good Cooks Need 
Good Knives 


If meats and vegetables are to be 
served with an appetizing appearance, 
they cannot be broken or “sawed”. 
They must be prepared with sharp 
knives—not knives that must be sharp- 
ened every time you want to use them 
(which is seldom convenient), but 
knives that, once given an edge, keep 
it. Made from the best steel in the 
world for the purpose, a 


WILCUT 


The knife That Holds Its Edge 


is guaranteed to stay sharp longer 
than any other. All live dealers sell 
Wilcuts or we will send you prepaid for 
75c a¥-inch French Cook’s Knife; for 
4c a 6-inch, or for 6Sc an 8-inch Butch- 
er Knife; for $1.50 a 12-inch Slicing 
Knife. Our special $5.00 Kitchen Assort- 
ment of Knives includes Ginch Butcher 
Knife, l)-inch Steak Knife, 6-inch Boning 
Knife, 12-inch Ham Slicer, 6-inch French 
Cook’s Knife, 43-inch Kitchen Knife, 8 
inch Bread Knife, 4-inch Fruit Knife and 
4-inch Paring Knife. This forms a com- 
lete assortment of ‘sharp-edged”’ knives 
or the kitchen. No equal sum spent 
otherwise will yield one-half the useful- 
ness, pleasure and convenience to house- 
keeper or cook. Your money back if not 
perfectly satisfied. Send for catalog9, 


Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co. 




















FRENCH COOK'S ENIFE 











WORKS WONDERS 


Just think of it! It not only carries away 
dust, dirt and dinginess at one sweep of the 
cloth, but it leaves the surface of all Wood- 
work, Pianos and Furniture with a beautiful 
glossy newness that’s truly astonishing. 

Can you Realize it? No muss, brush or 
stickiness and nodrying to waitfor. Every- 
thing including the dullest, dingiest sur- 
faces made like new in an instant with no 
more labor than is required for dusting. 
Try it and be convinced, 

A 50-cent bottle is sufficient to renovate 
the ordinary home. Sold by Grocers, Drug- 
gists, Hardware and Furniture dealers. 


FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE A CHILD 
Postpaid to anyone sending their dealer's CAN APPLY IT 
name and address, s 4 





BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
383 ELLICOTT STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Save Your 
Coal. 


Heat the house to suit you 


You can keep the house at the temperature 
you like and prevent colds, grip or pneumonia. 
You can save 25% of your coal. You need never 
drop a good book or stop an exciting game to 
regulate the furnace drafts. It is all done auto- 
matically from the living room by the 


It is worth your while to see that 
, . . 
Cabot's Shingle Stains F OWERS 
| are used on your shingies, and that no sub- 
| stitution is allowed. No other stains are as AU T OMAT Ic 
good, as analysis shows. Ours are the pio- 
neer and the standard shingle stains, made of 
| the best pigments, the best fixatives, and Cre- 


osote, ‘‘the best wood preservative known,” 
| (Trautwine.) 








E.R. Austin, Arch’ t, South Bend, Ind 


It maintains a uniform comfortable heat; is simple, 
saving, hygienic and never fails to work. It fits any sys- 
tem, new or old—hot water, hot air or steam. Take things 
easier, be more comfortable and let the Powers Regulator 
look after the furnace this winter. Used in residences the 


world over. Send for free book. 
SAMUEL CABOT pe 
y days 
145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. Free Trial {6 convince you. 


Agents at all Central Points. POWERS REGULATOR C0., =» ee St ee 
EN EEN 2 


Samples of colors on wood, with chart 
f harmouious combinations sent free. 
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The Murphy Varnishes 


The Varnish that lasts longest. 


For a Varnish To LAST means that its 
particles retain their chemical grip—do not 
disintegrate. The oil and gum (the tur- 
pentine evaporates) must keep their perfect 
blending in the Varnish atom—-which they 
will not do unless they are of fine quality 
and scientifically blended. 

We do not claim perfection in this diff- 
cult work; but we have made steady pro- 
eress, these forty years, toward the Ideal 
Varnish. Our familiar brands, for Railway 
Cars and Street Cars and Carriages (and 
Motor Cars) and Boats and Pianos and 
Housework and Furniture, are just as RELI- 
ABLE as old experience. and new facilities 
and ripened skill and fresh knowledge can 
make them. 


MURPHY VARNISH CoO. 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Chicago. 
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building as artistic hardware. The cost ¢ 
in price between poor hardware and 


is but trifling. 


your advantage, and as an aid you should 
we will send on request. 


Makers of Fine Locks and Artistic Hardware 
SARGENT @ COMPANY (148 Leonard Street, New York 


MAGAZINE 


Going to Build? 


If so, you will need Locks and Hardware Trimmings and cannot fail to be interested in the 
beautiful goods made by Sargent and Company 


of the 


have 





LDVERTISER 








Nothing adds so much to the finish of a 
best is but a small item, and the difference 


Sargent’s Artistic Hardware 


Personal attention to the selection of hardware 


for your home will be to 
Sargent’s Book of Designs, a copy of which 
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Uniform Temperature 


or hot-water apparatus, or whether it is new or old 
All you need is the 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator 


dampers As simple and no more expensive than 
good clock. Has proven its merit for 25 years 
Sent on 30 Days’ Free Trial 

If not satisfactory in every way, return at our expense 

Write to-day. Booklet free 
W. R. SWEATT, Seerctary 
Ist Ave. und Hi St. 
New England Office : 107 Pleasant St., Holyoke, Mass 
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your WORKSHO 


With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal Working 


aw FOOT POWER “6a 


Machinery you can successfully compete with Factories 
that use steam power, both in quality and profit on prod 
uct. The only complete line of such machines 
made. Have stood the test twenty years. Send 
for catalogue. Address 


WwW. F. & JOHN BARNESCO., 
595 Ruby St., Rockford, Ills. 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUILD 


and want a correct and beautiful house, the opposite of the commonplace, then you should see 


these books of designs 


COLONIAL HOUSES, Designs from $4,200 to $10,000, by express, prepaid, $2.00 
COLONIAL HOUSES, Desigas from $10,000 to 632,000, by express, prepaid, $2.00 
A volume containing all the designs shown in these two books, and inelnding a selection of the 
by express, prepaid, @5.00, 
These books show large, correctly drawn perspectives, ful! floor plaus, and complete descrip- 
tions, with estimates of cost. The desivns are new, original, unique consistent. They 


most attractive houses from all previous issmes, lias been prepared ; 


combine beauty of exterior with complete and convenient interiors. 
n the subject you will find these publications valuable 
cial plans made. Complete plans for any of the designs furnished 


Automatically controls the drafts. A change of one 
degree at the thermostat is sufficient to operate the 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, steam 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





f you 


Sketches to carry out your ideas, spe- 


Address 


E. 8. CHILD, Architect, 60 New Street, New York 


a 1 
The Expert Waitress 
By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 
The whole duty of the waitress— 


what to serve and how to serve it 
Cloth, $7. 00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
WHEN INSTALLING STEAM HEAT 


do not overlook the item of valves, for no 
matter what kind of boiler may be used, inferior 
valves will detract from the efficiency of your plant 
Specify and insist on having 


JENKINS BrROs. VALVES 


—they are absolutely a 
Write for our new bookiet,** Valve Troubles, and 
How to Az oid Them. 
JENKINS BROS,, 75 Joan “PLAIN New Vork 


fw OFINELY POLISHED OR 
ORNAMENTAL 
THICK OR THIN 


Most economical, healthful 

and satisfactory —for old or new 

floors—4fferent patterns to mateh 

furnish in gs—outwear carpets 

Stocks carried in —y ! = 
Prices and Design Book 














THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. Mfrs., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











are at all interested 
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What do you know about roofing material? You would not buy a 
motor car until you knew something about engines. You would not buy 
a horse until you knew something about horse-flesh. W hy should you 
buy or build a house before you knew something about one of the most 
important parts of it—the root? 

There are but two things you need toknow. One is that good tin is 
the best, the most durable and the least expensive sort of roofing material ; 
and the other is that no tin is as good as “ ‘Taylor Old Style”’ roofing dn 
because no tin but “ Taylor Old Style’’ is made by the slow, thorough, 
old-fashioned, hand-dipping process. 

For instance: 

CARTHAGE, Mo., Sept. 9, 1905. 

N. & G. TaytLor Co., Phila. 

The High School building which has recently been torn down, to give room for a more 

modern structure, was erected in 1870, thirty-five years ago. It was covered with Taylor's 

Old Style I. C., and during the thirty-five years’ service, not over $25.00 was spent for re- 

pairs, not including painting, of course. The contractor who is erecting the new building, 

wrecked the old building also, and when the Taylor's Old Style Roof was taken off, it was 

found to be nearly as bright on the under side as when it was put on, and found ready sale 

at $2.00 per square in the roll. 

It is needless to say that the Board of Education ordered a Taylor's Old Style tin roof 
to be put on the new One Hundred Thousand Dollar High School Building. 
It is also unnecessary to state that T. O. S. has received a decided boost in this locality, 


as you can readily see by going over your sales to us this season, 
Yours very truly, CARTHAGE CORNICE WORKS. 


If you are building. a house to live in, or to sell, or a store, or a 
church, or a school, or a lodge, or any public building that requires 
roofing, it will pay you in dollars and cents to send for our book, “A 
Guide to Good Roofs,” which tells you why “Taylor Old Style” roof- 
ing tin is the best roofing made. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1810 


Philadelphia 
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printed promises of ours. 











any one to me.”’ 


No bother, smoke or smell. 









339 West Fifth St., 












Against House Disease. 








As clean air, wholesome diet 
and proper clothing preserve the 
body from disease, so does good 
paint, adequately applied, protect 
the building against decay. It 
is the falsest possible economy 
to delay painting when paint is 
needed. The painter’s work 
costs much more than the paint, 
therefore the longer the paint 
lasts the lower the painting bill. The 
paint that lasts longest, goes farthest 
and looks best is always a high-grade 
paint based on OXIDE OF ZINC. 


The NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 



















































































An luwteresting Pamphiet: “ Paint 71 Broadway 
Why. How and When. Free. NEW YORK 
We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of Manufacturers of High- 








Grede Zinc Paints sent on application. 








JSamous U. nderfeed furnace. 


The Underfeed burns “ right side up ”’ 


Paint is the Prophylactic | 
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OW is the time to fix 
these facts on your mind: 

The Peck - Williamson 
Under feed Furnace will 
fectly heat your home at % to % 
of your present cost for fuel — it 
will save half the labor —it will 

do away with a// furnace troubles. 
But what actual users say counts more than any 
Read, then, this letter dated July 1, 1905, from 
Mr. E. H. llooper, Cumberland Mills, Maine. 
“You installed a Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace in my home 

during the severest cold weather last winter. You have more than 

made good every claim, For convenience, economy, cleanliness, 

pure, healthful, clean heat, you make no boast wher you call it the 


Iam so well satisfied it would give me 
pleasure to show any one my furnace and you can at all times refer 


Heating plans and service of our engineering department, abso- 
lutely free. Let us send you FREE our Underfeed Book and fac- 
simile voluntary letters proving every claim we make. 


THE PECH-WILLIAMSON Co. 


Dealers are invited to write for our very attract*ve proposition. 


—good results from cheapest coal. 


UNDERFEED 


FURNACE 






There’s the force of fact in it. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A History of 
The American People 


By WOODROW WILSON 


| (Pa.D., Litt.D., LL D., President of Princeton University 


An 
| Epoch- 
Making 
Work 


| In 
Five 
Volumes 


The Only 
Complete 
Narrative 
History 

Of Our 
Country 


With 
Many 
Illustrations 


Portraits 
Of the 
| Presidents 


| Maps, ete. 


Photogravure Walt 





A work, monumental in charac- 
ter and scope, written in a delight 
ful style by the greatest living 
historical writer. Hundreds ot 
prints, maps, and pictures repre- 
sent exhaustive research and the 
best methods of reproduction. 
A new Subscription Edition, with 
full-page photogravure portraits 
of the Presidents,is now ready. 
Purchasers of the new edition also 
receive, without additional charge, 
a year's subscription to either 
Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weekly, 
Harper's Bazar,or The North Ameri- 
can Review. 
Green Crepe Buckram, 

with Leather Label, per 

gset- - - - $25.00 
Red Aanatienn 
Library Leather, per set, 33.00 


Sample pages and full particulars 
how to buy these set¥ on smail 
aunthey Payments, sent on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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You will find kitchen work a real comfort with a 


McDougall Kitchen Cabinet 


for the cabinet brings every article needed in the preparation of a meal within in- 
stant reach of your hand without your taking a single step. 

The McDougall Idea is to lighten the burdens of the housewife, to make life easier 
for her, to save her innumerable steps and unnecessary work, and it finds full ex- 
pression in each McDougall Kitchen Cabinet. 

You need a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet to make your work easier. 
get any style you may select on 


30 Days’ Trial in Your Own Home 
by simply writing to us for our new illustrated catalogue, and our special trial offer. 
Thousands of women have found their work lessened by half with the aid of a McDougall 
Kitchen Cabinet. Don’t you want to make your work easier? Then, write us today. 


Look for the name-plate “A/cDougall, Jndianapolis.” It is your guarantee of satisfaction, 
the maker’s pledge of quality. 


G. P. McDougall & Son, 530 Terminal Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


You can 
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x Watering the Stock cany Hot- Air Pump 


PUR Morgan, 
Wes 











Just think of the difference, especially in 
cold or dry weather, between driving your 
live-stock down to the brook, and turning 
a faucet which will fill a trough right in 
the barn-yard or inthe stalls, next toevery yield of milk from the cows? ow is 
horse andcow. Thisis what the Hot- Air the time to put in a Hot-Air Pump and 
Pump means on any farm; this is what _ be ready for winter. 


It does away entirely with lugging water by hand, whether for the bath, the kitchen, the 
lawn, the garden or the-live stock. 


water-supply, because 


it saves in time and labor. Then, too, 
what does an abundance of fresh running 
water at the right temperature mean in 
the way of healthy stock and increased 





It is known to-day as the best 


and most economical 
, being independent of wind or weather, it is constant and reliable. 


Descriptive Catalogue ** H'” sent free on application 


arren St., New York. 239 Franklin St., Boston. £ 
40 ~~ arborn St., Chica 234 Craig St. West, Mc een, P. Q. 
i eT- icSS in 40 N. 7th St., Philadelph hia. 22 Pitt St., Sy« dney, N.S. 
Teniente Rey 71, Havana, Cuba. 
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This PROVES the 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY 


“GENERAL” GENERATORS 


for the production and use of 


ACETYLENE 


A gas machine that will stand that test 
(see description) is safe. There is no 
chance for argument or opinion. 


For Residence, Church, Club, 
Factory, Store and Town Lighting 


You know the perfection of Acetylene 
Light. Do you know it is cheaper than 
“city” gas, besides brighter, cooler, and 
without danger of asphyxiation ? It 
costs about half as much as electric light, 
yet has almost the exact quality of 
light. The General System is approved 
by the insurance companies. 
The photograph shows a “General” Gene- We solicit correspondence and the prgvinge y 


rator after a hot fire which originated in an mating you cur Catalogue 


adjoining building. The top of the generator THE GENERAL ACETYLENE Co. 


(at the right) is melted off, and was found as 80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
shown, yet the gas tank (at the left) still con- 


of 
- , The Commoretat Acetylene Co. 
tained its gas, as shown by its raised position 80 Broadway, New York 
above the holder, safe, ready for use, though | Satety | St System for Yachts, Power 

the surrounding woodwork was half consumed. L_ md Sail Koats, and Railway Cars, | 
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No Dinner Complete Without 


Liqueur 


Peres Chartreux 


GREEN AND YELLOW — 


PIPE IPED LL LL EELS TT 
























THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRAGONA, SPAIN, 


WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS ~y ss 





|, tor (PEKES CHARTRKEUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
nnin Liqueur CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE Liqueur 
* WORLD AS CHARTREUSE, THE ILLUSTKATION SHOWN HEREIN 
an in REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL EMPLOYED IN THE PUT- 
MMOUEE a tanner : ’ “ Maaongg 
] TING UP OF THE AKTICLE SINCE THE MONKS EXPULSION FROM 





Cased 


FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR PERES 
CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOWEVER, STILL KETAIN THE 


s Chartre RIGHT TO USE THE OLD BOTTLE AND LABEL AS WELL), DIS- 
~ 6 TILLED BY THE SAME OKDEK OF MONKS WHO HAVE SECURELY 
GUARDED THE SECKET OF ITS MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS 


OF YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR, 














At first : Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels,Cafés 
Batjer & ( 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
S Agents for United States. 
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People who - 
. eat eggs fresh from 
thecountry, never again 
try to use grocers’ eggs. 
People who want to know— 
send for our little booklet 
about ‘‘Eggs.*° 
There’s a cheaper way of 
buying eggs — better eggs — 
than you know. 
The booklet tells. Ask. 


























Not only so much more healthful 
than tea or coffee, but so infinitely 
more delicious than any other 
cocoa that you are robbing your- 
self of a genuine good and rare 
delight if you don’t drink it. Your 
dealer should have it. We'll 
send you sample postpaid. 
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of an Evening at Home 
For yp ees where the beat ta sold, 


taneous Chocolate 
ae tastantly with boiling 


yp h ESTABLISHED 1042. 
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“Fond memory 
lingers o’er last 


night’s feast.” 


ite RO ( 


THE 
Mineral Water 
of health and 
refreshment that 
leaves pleasant 
recollections of 
a time well 
spent. 
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| Colored 
| Maps, 





ee best way to prepare | 
yourself to withstand the 

winter campaign of work 

and worry is to drink 


Evans 


Ale 


It has all the virtues of 
the fresh air and sun- 
shine and breathes a 
welcome from the glori- 
ous hop fields to the 
tired toiler. 









Restaurants and Dealers Everywhere 
Cc, H. EVANS & SON 
Brewery and Bottling Works, Hudson, N. Y. | 














A Short Gistory of . 
Che English People 


woke JOHN RICHARD GREEN 





2 aeuns The wine’ is too well known t 
tanda need comment or introductio: 
Work 


It is universally recognized a 
one of the standard works « 


| Reliable English literature—a history of 
| and the English people both reliab| 
| Comprehensive and comprehensive. 


The present edition is in fou: 
In Four volumes, richly illustrated, to ful- 


| Vobumes fill the oft-expressed wish of the 


distinguished historian that Eng- 
With lish history might be so inter- 
Many preted by pictures that readers 
Illustrations would see how men and things 
appeared to the spectators of 
that day, and how contempo 
rary observers represented them. 


Ihuminated Four Imperial Octavo Volumes 


| Missals Cloth- - <- - . -$20.,00 


Three-quarter Leather 30.00 
Manuscripts, Three-quarter Crush- 
Etc. ed Levant - - - 40.00 


Sample pages and full paciene os how to bu 
these sets, either for cash or on smal monthly 
payments, can be obtained on #4 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Last scene that ends this 
eventful history. 

















is a boon to the aged, the infant, and the invalid. 
A delicious, invigorating food-drink, nutritious 
and easily digested, that agrees with the weak- 
est stomach. More wholesome than tea, coffee 
or cocoa. It not only stimulates, but also 
strengthens and invigorates. 

Pure, rich milk, combined with the nutritive 
elements of carefully selected malted grains. 

In powder form, it makes a delicious table 
drink in a moment by simply stirring in water. 
The Lunch Tablets are a convenient, quick 
lunch for busy people, and a pleasant, whole- 
some confection for children. 


At all druggists. Sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent free, if mentioned. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Company, 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


London, England. Montreal, Canada. 
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10.00 a century. 


10.00 makes 


original—TabBg 


@ In use half 
digestion and 


Soups 
more palatable. 


“‘ Gloucester Fish for You ”’ 


The kind you like—salt fish that come 
to your table, fat, delicious, and appe- 
tizing — different from your dealer’s 
months’ old stock—packed expressly 
for your individual order, and reaching 
you a day or two after packed. 


SALT MACKEREL 


Salt Cod, Smoked Halibut and Herring—all the best 
sea food in the best condition. We prepay all trans- 
portation charges and ship at our own risk; we 
guarantee quality; we make good all loss in transit; 
we refund money if goods are not satisfactory. You 
will never know the real goodness of sea food 
until you try an order of our extra choice 
Gloucester fish. Send for our new free price- 

list with full directions for ordering. 


CBOWN PACKING CO., Dock No. 12, Gloucester, Mass, 
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= COOK’S Imperial Extra Dry 

| Champagne, because its superiority in 
purity, flavor, bouquet and efferves- 
cence is acknowledged by the most 
exacting connoisseurs. 


The reason it costs half as much as the imported 
is because it pays no duty or ocean freight charges. 





WwW The best people everywhere drink 




















Che Writings of 
John DLothrop Motley 


For the first time the works of this distin- 
guished historian are presented in adequate 
form. The edition is in 17 volumes, each 
representative of the most artistic and ad- 
vanced methods of modern book-making 








The Rise of the Dutch Republic, 5 vols. 


The United Netherlands - -6 
John of Barneveldt- - - -3 
Letters and Correspondence’ - 3 


With 120 illustrations, including 14 pho- 
togravure frontispieces from paintings by 
HOWARD PYLE, DE THULSTRUP, FREDERICKS, 
and others; and many maps, charts, and 
reproductions of rare prints. 

















CALIFORNIA'S FINEST 
TRIBUTE to the DINING 






TABLES of the WORLD Cloth - - - - $54.00 | Halt-Leather, $68.00 
These fruits are the only Pre- Three-quarter Levant - - - - - - $85.00 






servesin the world guaranteed 
by $1000 to contain no sub- 
stitutes for pure fruit or sugar 


BISHOP & COMPANY, California 


Sample pages and full particulars bow 
to buy these sets, either for cash or on 
small monthly payments, sent on request. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Luxury of 
Heinz Mince Meat 


Heinz Mince Meat is mince meat idealized —the good old-fashioned 
kind made perfect by modern methods. It has marked a new 
epoch in mince-pie making—a new phase to mince-pie goodness. 

In the preparation of Heinz Mince Meat the best of everything 
is used. Picture choice, fresh meat selected from the country's 
best output; rich, white suet; large, juicy, faultless apples; Four- 
Crown Valencia confection raisins, carefully seeded; plump 
Grecian currants of exceptional flavor, each one thoroughly 
cleansed and purified; rich candied citron, orange and lemon peel; 
pure spices, ground in Heinz kitchens—imagine all these blended 
with utmost care and precision, in cleanly surroundings, and you have 


HEINZ 
Mince Meat 


really is—why it is different from any other—why it is 
better, better, BETTER. 

Cleanliness is perhaps the most important consideration in the 
preparation of an article like mince meat, and Heinz cleanliness 
has become a household word. This important characteristic of 
our establishment is interestingly treated in a beautiful booklet, 
“The Spice of Life,” which we would like to mail you with our 
compliments. It tells you about every one of the 


274 


VARIETIES 


Heinz Mince Meat is put up in glass and stone jars of 
convenient sizes and is on sale at your grocer's. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
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EMERSON HAWKINS, 
son of 

Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Hawkins, 
Circleville, Ohio. 


HIS LETTER. 


Doar Mollin's Food Cy. -— Circleville, O., August 2, 1905 

I feel hal Melin'’s Food saved my hfe when J was fatiing 
fect wilh-oller foods 

SI do not ead baby foods any more, as , = 19 months old; I 
can eal ; pusd what Fapa and Mamma de because Melin’s Food 
made me strong. Selle sishor has fuse come to town, and Mamma 
says she must cal Mellin’s Food. 

Manma knows what's good por babies. Good-bye. 

Master Omerses Hawkins. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO TRY MELLIN’S FOOD FOR YOUR BABY, 
WE WILL GLADLY SEND YOU A SAMPLE FREE. 


\ MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 
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BLE ABEL PRODUCTS 
fer HOLIDAY TABLES— 


better acquaint consumers with the high quality of 
our varied line we have prepared assortments of our 
products which will prove very acceptable as Holiday Gifts. 


Upon receipt of N. Y. Draft for $5.00 we will send to any address 
east of Mississippi River ( without extra cost ) the following: 


One Can Quart Size Soup Retail Price 30 cents 
a No.2 “ Fine Stringless Beans . . 43 _ 25 
a oe . . 5 * 
“ Bartlett Pears i ea 
al 
“* Shredded Pineapple. . . 
* Pitted Red Cherries. . . 
* Tomato Sauce Baked Beans 
* * Boneless Chicken 
oe “ Ham 
*. °# “ “ Plum Pudding 
“* Bottle Pint “ Ketchup 
“ Jar No.1 “ Strawberry Jam . : 
°°" “* «Orange Marmalade. . . 
20 oz. “ Raspberry Preserves . . 
1% pt. “ Sweet Pickled Peaches. , 
“Tumbler 10 oz. “* Red Currant Jelly . . . 
“ Bottle Pint “ Maple Syrup 
8 Packages, 


WE HAVE, ALSO ASSORTMENTS AT 
$10 AND $15 EACH 


If you wish to make an acceptable Thanks- 
giving or Christmas gift to a friend, the above may 
serve as a suggestion. With each assortment a 
suitable card giving name of donor, will be enclosed x 
if desired. Ow illustrated booklet of ‘ | 


Original Recipes tells of us 
our products and will \ 


\CURTICE BROTHERS COLA 


\ ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
:, i 


— 
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THE ORIGINAL 
Swiss MILK 


Chocolate ; .~ 
IRRESISTIBLY DELIcIous | AK, 


C4 
Wholesome as Bread and Butter, SLM 
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Cool, Autumn days spent out of doors bring “that 
hungry feeling” which nothing will satisfy but PETER’S. 


Men like it because it makes a convenient and wholesome lunch. 
Women—because it is so delicious and dainty. 


Children— because it is the only sweet of which mother says, “eat 


all you want; it is as wholesome as bread and butter.” 4 vor nararions 


LAMONT, CORLISS @ Co. Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., New York 
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3) HERE are many cigarettes as good as their prices allow ; 
but there is only one brand made without regard to cost 


of production and that is 


EGYPTIAN DEITIES 
CIGARETTES 


The Turkish leaf used in them is the most expensive the 
market affords, and its value is greatly increased by the un- 
ceasing care taken to thoroughly mature and properly handle 
it. No other cigarette ever made is so smooth, mellow, ex- 
quisitely mild and perfectly uniform in shape and flavor. 


No. 1 size, 10 for 35c. No.3 size, 10 for 25c. 
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The 
Anheuser - Busch 


Malt-Nutrine Department 


Art Calendar 


for 1906 


Is the finest, most artistic and pro! 
ably the most costly calendar to be 
issued for the coming year. 


It consists of four beautiful paint- 
ings by Maud Humphrey, the 
celebrated artist, representing “The 
Four Seasons.” 


The subjects—dainty, ethereal 
figures—are placed in graceful 
ovals, surrounded by decorative 
borders designed by C. A. Ether- 
ington, a pupil of Mucha, Paris, 
the greatest living decorative artist. 


These panels are devoid of any 
advertising matter. 


The fifth or calendar panel con- 
taining the months for 1906 is a 
beautiful design, representing a maid 
bearing a tray with a bottle of 
Malt-Nutrine. 


Each leaf is 24x10 inches, beautifully 
lithographed in twelve colors and gold, 
and bound with a silken cord. 


This art calendar will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of twenty-five cents, 
sent to the Malt-Nutrine Department, 
Anheuser - Busch Brewing Ass'n, 
St. Louis U.S. A. 


o£ 


ing liquid food— 
mo& grateful to the weakened stomach. 
A necessity to nursing mothers, weak or 
growing children. It creates appetite and 
gives health to the weak and ailing. Sold 
by druggists and grocers. 
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in your yey by inst sting 
Standard’ 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Baths & One-Piece 


‘Standard’ 


ixtures are necessary to the modern 
home because the rapid develop- 
ment of ideal home-making is 
founded on health, and “Stardard” 

® Baths and One-Piece Lavatories 


te 
tee 


mm are conducive of good health, 
as they are sanitarily perfect. 
They have the smnoatiiaa 
and snowy purity of china 


\ im Their surface is non-porous 
i 


and there are no cracks and 
crevices in which dirt or 


germs may lodge. 


Our 100-page Book 
“MODERN BATHROOMS” 


eautiful 


or. 40m ue) i ee é “Stavdard” y ar “Standard” 
‘Green and Gold” t , t 

“Standard” 
are yn the f ture t “Standard” 
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, 
’ ae and the strength of iron : 
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5. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Ti)fg. Co 
{ nd Showr ew York 
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That full flavor of Schlitz 
is unequalled—even in the 


SS world brews. 


No barley, no hops, no yeast 


in existence is better than we 





use. 
Then we double the necessary 
cost of our brewing to attain 

absolute purity. 
Healthfulness and taste are 
together in Schlitz. 


A Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown is branded 


That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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Why does the Epicure select } 
Van Camp’s? asked Hans, 


Because he knows the best, 

said Lena. 

The Epicure knows, by his expert taste, that everything 
in Van Camp’s Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce is 
all right. 

All who eat Van Camp’s speak about their handsome 


appearance, every Bean whole and firm, and their fine 
flavor. 


Van Camp’s are a universal food, good enough for the 
Epicure, nutritious enough to satisfy hunger, dainty 
enough for the most delicate appetite. 


Van Camp’s have as much nutrition for as little money 
as any food you can find—with no labor for the house- 
wife—only needing to be warmed in the double boiler. 


If you prefer, just set the can into a 
kettle of hot water and heat through, 
thoroughly, then open, and the beans 
are as though they had just come 
from the pot. 


Order a can today 
from your grocer. 
Packed only by 
VAN CAMP PACKING 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
INDIANA 
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The Happy and Bright Music 


. Who that ever heard Anton Seidl or Theodore Thomas give 
| a “popular concert” forgets the fascination of light music? Each 
ft season new operas bring out some of the most tuneful, delightful, 
the gayest and brightest airs music lovers can wish. 











Angelus Owners 


have all this happy music as soon as it is produced. The rolls 
are so simply, yet completely, marked that after you have gone 
over them once or twice you can play them as well as though 
you had just come home from the opera. 

















The Phrasing Lever is invaluable in catching the right swing 
| of the waltz-time dances, the solos, and the choral music. An 
Angelus will add many and many a happy hour in your home. 









Be sure to write for 
one of our beautiful 
six -leaf, ribbon - tied, 
souvenir art calendars 
for 1906—“ The His- 
tory of the Piano”— 
finished in handsome 
colors on heavy art 





Send for free cata- 
logue and name of deal- 
er who will show you 


The Angelus 
Purchased by Royalty 


and the world’s great- 
est musicians. 





































paper. This will be : The 
mailed on receipt of 

twenty-five cents Wilcox & White 
(stamps or coin) and 

mention of this maga- Company 


Established 1876 
Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 


zine. 
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Copyright 1905, Armour & Company 


Armour’s Extract of Beef Calendar Offer 


Our 1906 Calendar presents six new heads, typifying ideal American womanhood, drawn by 
the following well known artists: C. Allen Gilbert, Henry Hutt, Harrison Fisher, Thomas Mitchell 
Peirce, Hazel Martyn and F.S. Manning. Arranged in six sheets (size, 10x 15), tied with ribbon 


for hanging, will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of twenty-five cents or metal cap 
from a jar of 


ARMOUR'S EXTRACT of BEEF 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef for Soups, Sauces, Gravies and Beef Tea. 
Art Plate Offer We have a small edition of calendar designs as art plates (11x 17 


inches), for framing or portfolio. Single plates will be mailed 
om oe for twenty-five cents each, or the six complete, by prepaid express. $1.00 COne metal cap 
rom jar of Extract good for single sheet, or six caps for complete set. 


Armour & Company, Chicago 
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COPYRIGHT 1905 BY THE PROCTER CO. CINOimNAT! 


What is Ivory Soap? 


It is pure soap; and nothing else. There is no rosin in it; no “free” 
alkali; no harmful ingredient of any kind. 

Its mission is to keep everything in the house, including the occupants, 
clean and bright. And because it does this, you will find Ivory 
Soap in the majority of American homes of the better class. 

Many experienced housekeepers will use nothing but Ivory Soap, 
even for washing the coarser things. As for curtains, laces, 
blankets, woolens of all kinds, organdies, lawns, dimities, wash 
silks, etc.--the housewife who cleanses them with anything but 


Ivory Soap runs a greater risk of injuring them than most women 
are willing to take. 


Ivory Soap— 9944460 Per Cent. Pure. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1905 BY SWIFT AND COMPANY. 
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Attractive pastels—hand- | 
somely lithographed in twelve 
colors—size 12x35 inches—re- 
produced. from the original | 
drawings by Philip Boileau, a | 
French artist whose art sub- | 
jects are in large demand in | 
this country. 

Swift’s Premium Calendar | 
for 1906 -combines--the- truly | 
artistic with the color/ effects 
which are only obtained in 
pastel. 


Swift’s Premium Calendar will be sent, 
postpaid, to any address for 10 cents 
in money or stamps, or 10 Wool Soap 
wrappers, or 1 metal cap taken from 
jar of Swift’s Beef Extract. 


Address 
Swift @ Company 


Department 20 Stock Yards Station 
Chicago, Ill, 


Art Plates 


Single art plates, size 10x15 inches, suitable for 
framing, have been prepared, with no advertising 
whatever on them. The complete set of three | 
will be sent prepaid for fifty cents. 








Each piece branded on the rind 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 


3, 5, and 10 pound air-tight pails 
Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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A MATTER OF HEALTH 


Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 





1780 4. seer. 1905 


Walter Baker & Co's 
Chocolate 


It isa perfect food, high|y 
nourishing, easily di 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
Registered, long life. 
U.S. Fat. Of, 4 “new and handsomely 
illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 
Fstablished 17830 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


45 Highest Awards 
in Europe and America 


























Get a 


- and 


Ride It 


Suppose you 
make your hobby 


Health— 
None better. 


First thing is wise selection of od that will 
destroy the incipient disease or nts that may 
have set in, caused by bad fo y 


Iry for ro days—breakfast, a little fruit, a saucer 
of Grape-Nuts and Cream, a soft egg. a slice of 
toast. and a good cup of Postum. 

Sometimes put a spoonful of Grape-Nuts in your 
Postum for variety 


Same thing for lun ! good meat and 
vegetable dinner You will find the Prime Health 
hobby worth riding 


There's a reason.” 


OSTUM 





Old Blrarh 
LCDS 


acquire a dainty freshness and fra- 
grance while bleaching on the grass 
that cannot be imitated by modern 
chemical bleaching methods, These 
properties brought out by the sun 
are destroyed in the chemical proc- 
ess, which also saps the strength 
and destroys the natural lustre of 
the fibre. The Old Bleach Linens 
look better, wash better, and wear 
better than any other linens. 
Trade mark «Old Bleach’’ on all goods 


The name guarantees the quality. 
All first-class dealers sell them. 


’ur booklet on the care of Limens sent on requ 


GEO. RIGGS & CO., 111 & 113 Franklin St., New York 
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